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“Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED or Gop TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 


80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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VOLUME XXXI. 


THE MASQUE OF THE THREE 
KINGS. 


BY BR. H. STODDARD. 


[Before the Inn at Bethlehem. The Shepherds.} 
Fire Shepherd. 

Wat men be these in brave array ? 

And who be they that follow them? 

They ride before the break of day, 

And soon will halt at Bethlehem. 


Second Shepherd. 
{ know them not, but I can see 
That they are strangers, and, I guess, 
Of noble lineage. They should be 
Kings, or the sons of kings—no less. 
Third Shepherd. 
It may be they have gone astray, 
And did not mean to come this way. 
I will accost them at the gate, 
Hear what they say, and set them straight. 
[Dater the three Kings. 
Hafl ! Masters, hafl | 
First King. 
And who be ye 
That meet us here? We looked to meet 
The elders, who should wash our feet 
And offer hospitality ; 
Not shepherd swains, with homelyiooks, 
Whose only ecepters are their crooks. 
Fira Shepherd. 
True, we are shepherds, nor the first 
This city on the hill hath nursed ; 
For once the Flower of Jesse's Stem 
Tended his flocks at Bethlehem. 
Thence were we honored in the Past, 
And henceforth shal) be honored more 
Than ever shepherds were before, 
For we have seen it all at last! 


Second King. 
What mean ye, shepherds? 
Second Shepherd. 
Hear, O King! 
Give ear unto a wondrous thing. 
We sat and watched our flocks last night, 
When suddenly the heavens were bright, 
As though a thousand mornings shone. 
Amid that Light we saw a Throne, 
But not Who sat thereon. Below . 
We saw the angels come and go, 
Glorious and gracious to behold, 
With shining wings and harps of gold. 
They touched their harps and sung a song, 
So low and sweet, eo loud and long, 
One might live on it bis whole life long. 
We knew not half the angels sung, 
For it was in an unknown tongue ; 
But the refrain thereof was plain— 
(O, may it never cease again !) 
“Glory to God!” it ran, and then, 
‘Good will on earth and peace to men!” 
Third King. 
And this was all? 
Third Shepherd. 
A Star now stood 
Above the heavenly multitude, 
Higher than the highest ever trod, 
But far below the feet of God. 
A moment stood, then settled down 
And rested over Bethlehem town, 
Whereto there came, as rumor saith, 
Along the road from Nazareth, — - 
A man and woman, traveling slow. 
They reach the Inn, but find the door 
Fastened. There is no room for more. 
Where.shall the way-worn travelers go? 
Only the stable-floor remains, = 
A stall for chamber, straw for bed, 
Where he may rest ils weary head, 
This is the stable.’ Enter ye 
And greet the Holy Family, . 
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[Js the ‘Stable. Joseph, Mary, the Child Jesus, 
and the three Kings.) 


Joseph. 
Pray who are ye that thus molest 
Poor travelers in their nightly reat ? 
Fira King. 
Sir, take it not amiss that we 
Have come unbidden unto thee, 
From the depth of distant lands, 
Over mountains, over sands, 
Seeking a Child, whose birth, foretold 
By seers and oracles of old, 
Has long been sought, and promised near. 
We followed his Star, and it led us here! 


Joseph. 
But who are ye, whose looke declare 
That not of common folk ye are? 
For, peering at ye closely now, 
I aee a Grown on every brow! 


First King. 

Iam Balthazar. My race, 
Strong in war and swift in chase, 
Was the first of old to trace 
Motions of the stars in Space— 
What surrounds the Sun’s broad track, 
Mystery of the Zodiac. 
These things to know, not Heaven to dare, 
Nor its jealous Power to share, 
Did Nimrod build his tower on high. 
Of his imperious seed am I, 
King of Chaldea—Balthazar— 
Who have sought thee from afar, 
Following thy Child’s bright Star, 
Bringing, as a king may bring, 
A present worthy of a king, : 

(“King of Jews’ they say He is, 
But Herod likes it not, I wis), 
This censer—such the Magi swing 
In my temple—fetched from thence, 
Filled with precious frankincense. 


Joseph. ' 
A gift like that, which ends in smoke, 
Is of no use to humble folk. 
The censer, though, if gold it be, 
Will be a help to one like me, 
Who amscarpenter. . 
Mary. 
Joseph, nay; 
Gifte should not be judged that way. 
Not what they are, but signify— 
Therein doth their true value lie. 
Second King. 
I Melchior am, whose kingdom stand¢ 
Beyond the ewart Egyptian lands, 
Under the glare of burning skies, 
Nubia—which barren sands enclose, 
Save where the lordly current flows 
Of Nilus, and my mountains rise 
Along the rim of the Red Sea. 
Such treasuries no king save me 
Had ever. Gold from base to crown— 
There is not a river but washes it down ! 
I fetch thee gold. This wedge behold! 


Joseph. 
Ah ! that is something like, now—gold! 


Hearing of my rocky shores, 
Rich in gold and silver ores, 
Sent his ships across the seas, 
That they should laden be with these, 
8o his workmen might adorn 
Hie great Temple, wall and floor ; 
And what stones are worn 
On the High Priest’s breastplate, where 
They flash out their imprisoned fire 
On the purple stuffs of Tyre, 
Whieb are the cartains, Furthermore, 
Tusks of ivory white as milk, 
And carious, broidered robes of silk 
For his concubines to wear, 

‘ Making fairer what was fair! 

. Phéee I do not offer, sir ; 
But ineteed a box of myrsh. . 





Joseph, 
Well, that is something ; for they say 
Its healing properties are eure. 
Moreover, if it fails to cure, 
It leads to death the easiest way. 
Nay, still is potent ; for when death 
Has robbed a man of his last breath, 
And shut the doorways of the head— 
We use it to embalm the dead. 
Mary. 
The pain is ended 
Before the morn: 
By none attended, 
The Child was born. 
He lies asleep in these arms of mine, 
In this poor stable, among the kine. 


If what was spoken 
Should not be true, 
My heart is broken, 
My Son, for you: 
For never till now, since the world begun, 
Has a virgin mother borne a son | 


But my soul rejoices, 
For, hark ! I hear 
The heavenly Voices, 
Far off and near. 
They sing in my soul as they sing in the sky— 
Lord! what a happy mother am I. 


No great king’s daughter 
So happy is 
When they have brought her 
Her child to kiss, 
No matter from whom his lineage springs: 
For thou, my Son, art the King of Kings! 
First King. 


He stretches out his little hand, 
Like one accustomed to command ; 
He liftathree fingers. There must be 
A sacred mystery in Three! 
Second King. 
But the night is going, 
The cock is crowing, 
The beasts are stirring in the stall; 
We must away 
Before the day, 
Lest Herod should discover all, 
For he is crafty, and I fear 
His messenger has dogged us here. 
| Lxeunt the Three Kings. 
[Anter Sathanas, 
Sathanas. 


The kings have gone, with all their train, 
But not to Herod’s court again. 
He will be very wroth with them, 
And all the folk in Bethlehem; 
For he determined has to slay 
All children that are born to-tiay. 
Weep, Rachel, for your children slain! 
But one shall live. It suite me not 
This Child should perish with the rest ; 
Though death upon his mother’s breast, 
Methinks, were better than the lot 
Which I perceive is his; for he 
Hath been delivered unto me 
To work my will on. Chi)'! prepare, 
For I shall tempt thee every where— 
The heavy burden thou must bear, 
The awful doubt that follows thy prayer! 
I bring not incense, gold, nor myrrh, 
For I am not thy worshiper ; 
But, not to be behind these Kings, 
8o lavish with their offerings, 
I have torn from Eden’s Tree 
A slip, and planted it for thee, 
On the hill of Calvary. 
Thou shalt be nailed upon it there, 
High in the air, 

With a crown of thorns for a diadem, 
And die in sight of Jerusalem, 

The Ohild Jesus, 


Get thee behind me, Satan—so: 

I know thee, and myself I know. 

What thou hast threatened wil! befall; 

A part thou seest, but not all 

Else thou would’st worship. Nay, thou dost, 
And, worshiping, thou art not lost; 

Saved by Him thou hast withstood, 

For thou art Evil—He is Good. 
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A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 








Warcutne the proceedings of Congress, 
one may wisely question the utility of its 
coming here at all till after the New Year. 
After the formation of committees, the sole 
purpose of each House seems to be—to do 
nothing till “after the Holidays.” No one 
would question the right of these gentlemen 
to while away their time in idleness, if their 
pastime were not so expensive to the 
people. The art of how not to do any- 
thing is brought to higher consummation 
this session than usual. With the disas- 
trous results of the extra session still mis- 
chievously apparent, with a presidential 
election impending, each party fears the 
other, while rival candidates are manifest- 
ing ‘‘their prospects” in private, with a 


-zeal equaled only by their personal ani- 


mosity. 

Nothing can save the coming session of 
Congress from being in fact a presiden- 
tial caucus. Even the great financial de- 
bate sure to come, whose bills wait in abey- 
ence, will be at bottom the political ammuni- 
tion of rival candidates. Greenback and 
Silver bills, the Indians, Polygamy, the tag 
on the tail of the kite—all wil) fly, and 
all take color from the sulphurous presi- 
dential atmosphere. But now all the 
dynamite waits in ambush, to explode after 
the holidays. Even the Southern brigadiers, 
in House and Senate, stand silent before 
their guns. Wait! You will hear the racket. 
The din of distant battle will pierce the 
threshold of many a rural home, its very 
distance making it seem Jess terrible. Could 
you know how selfish, how wicked it in- 
trinsically is, you would thank God that you 
are no nearer. 

The National Republican Committee 
meet in Washington to-day, to appoint a 
successor to Zachariah Chandler as its 
chairman, and the place of meeting of the 
National Republican Convention, to be held 
next June. Don Cameron is the man 
and Chicago the place of meeting. Don 
Cameron is ostensibly for Grant, as any one 
of the Clan Cameron would naturally be 
who recalls its place at the official crib 
through the Grant administration. But, if 
necessary, Cameron will work no less as- 
siduously for Sherman, who is the uncle of 
his wife. In Sherman’s home he wooed 
and won her, two winters ago. 

An intense struggle was made to give the 
chairmanship to William FE. Chandler, 
whose possession of it would have greatly 
enhanced the chances of Blaine. Great is 
his disgust at the ‘‘impertinence” which 
insists on giving the chairmanship to Cam- 
eron. He says: ‘It looks as if the Grant 
men and the United States Senate were 
going torun the Committee.” Which is 
quite the truth. Members of four years 
have been overleaped, that this new man 
may stand at their head to manipulate the 
nomination of Grant. True hearts in the 
distant land do not imagine for an instant 
that this organized force, so tremendous in 
moneyed and official power, have prede- 
termined to elect Grant because he was 
once a soldier. They determine it because 
they are sure that while he reigns the power 
and place they seek will never pass out of 


their hands. 


Next behind Grant stands Blaine. His 
potency as a candidate is purely personal. 
His power with the people is not the power 
of a noble character; but of aggressive 
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vitality; not of unselfish service, but of a 
selfishness as pervasively subtle as it is 
visibly charming. Scarcely another Amer- 
ican can so move a mob at his finger-end. 
The upturned faces of a throng vibrate to 
it as toamagnet. This potential person- 
ality makes him in every political cam- 
paign a power with which wisdom, virtue, 
honor has nothing todo. Were he laden 
with the three, set in another temperament, 
the crowd would behold him and listen to 
him unmoved. It is the electricity, mixed 
of blood and brain and speech, that stirs 
the people and makes them shout, alike in 
Cooper Institute and in the pine-woods of 
Maine; not the lofty inspiration of a man- 
hood worthy of their worship. 

But vitality, electricity, eloquence, pur- 
pose, at least, are real. Nothing human, 
not even ‘‘ pure reason” can be woodenly in- 
sensible for the instant to their enchanting 
cherm. Vastly more may be necessary to the 
make-up of a good President; but in the 
man who wants, whois determined to be 
President let no one underrate the poten- 
cy of such factors to gain his end—most of 
all with the unthinking, impulsive multi 
tude. 

The claims of Ulysses Grant to be made 
a third-time President of the United States 
are far more preposterous and fictitious. 
The country has paid him ten times over 
for all that he ever was or did as a soldier. 
Had it not, his civil administration would 
have annulled the last lingering fraction of 
a debt. Are the crowds adoring ‘the 
great soldier” now? Not atall. They are 
running after the man who fortwo years 
and seven months has made a public spec- 
tacle of himself around the entire globe 
for the glutting of his own vanity and for 
a political end, 

The world has had cause to grow weary 
at the sight of Sarah Bernhardt’s name, at 
the tales of her reputed coffin and skeleton, 
of her fatherless children, of her fabulous 
dresses, her much vaunted ‘‘art”; but that 
is but a drop in the bucket compared with 
two years and seven months of solid Grant, 
‘‘to be continued” till relenting Fortune 
lifts before the eyes of the people a new 
fetich. So monstrous a greed for self-adu- 
lation—when has the world seen it before? 
It must have been in a prehistoric ace. If 
he would subside in Galena long enough to 
give the human race a rest, and slight relief 
from the sight of his name, it might, at 
least, be grateful; but no, having squeezed 
Europe and Asia of their last ‘‘ ovation,” 
now Cuba and Mexico must be seized. 
They will do better than nothing till the 
moment of his triumphant reappearance, 
after the meeting of the two National Con- 
ventions next June. No matter which one, 
if it will only subvert the Constitution and 
make Ulysses Grant for the third time 
President of the United States. At the be- 
ginning of the war he was indifferent in 
which army he fought, whether Union or 
Confederate; and now either party will be 
satisfactory if it will only make him Pres- 
ident. Nothing could suggest with a 
keener odor the old Grant réyime than the 
names of the men who sit down with him 
to dinner in Philadelphia to-day, the first 
day of its Grant ‘‘ ovation”—viz., Borie, 
Boutwell, Pierrepont, Cameron, Robeson, 
etc.—every man sure of Grant’s re-election’ 
and of his own lost flesh-pots. 

What is the matter with the people? 

Only this. The majority don’t think. 
They feel. They live less in facts than in 
persons; less in principles than in pageants. 
They want not the man of truth; but the 
man who will please their fancy, fill their 
imaginations. The man who would serve 
their country best, who would place its 
Government on the surest basis is not a 
**magnetic ” man, nor a fictitious man, nor 
‘‘the greatest soldier of the age”; there- 
fore, they will have naught of him. They 
must hug a hero—at least, in their minds; 
and, as they live in an inglorious age, when 
heroes are not, they seize a fetich, and, 
wooden though it be, hug that! 

Sherman has great strength with a wise 
minority, who reeognize the great service 
he has rendered the country in his manage- 
ment of its fininces in the Treasury. This 
approval was most strikingly voiced in the 
great petition sent to Washington from 
New York, signed by thousands of its 
leading business men, begging for the 
adoption of the Bayard resolution, which 








in its essence is essentially the same, 
with the recommendation of Secretary 
Sherman and the President to repeal the 
Legal-Tender Act. 

No one who knows the personal integ- 
rity of Senator Bayard, himself a Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the Presidency, can 
doubt the sincerity of his letter, in which 
he says: 

“It is not hostility to the South that 
makes the North solid. It is apprehension 
lest unwise and ridiculous administration 
of the finances should injure Northern 
property and investments. No instrument 
is so dangerous as a legal-tender paper cur- 
rency the redeemability of which may be 
endangered. I do not care half so much 
for party success in this connection (al- 
though I value it most highly) as I do for 
the great service it would be to our whole 
country and the generations tosucceed us.” 


Meanwhile, as the days go on, as the fight 
thickens, as human pulses and passions 
rise higher and hicher, a man at the other 
end of the Avenue sits the long hours 
throngh patiently trying to fulfill the thank- 
less task of doing his whole duty to mil- 
lions of people. He committed an unfor- 
given offense, the other day, when he re- 
fused to give toa delegation of Washing- 
ton clerks, who waited on him to make the 
request, leave of absence from their desks 
for three days to joinin the Grant festivities 
in Philadelphia. He refused, and their 
wrath was so severe they went forth and 
drew up a series of ‘‘ resolutions” against 
him; and he yet survives. Imagineit! It was 
asmall matter, perhaps; but from it to the 
greatest, no President of the United States 
ever received fewer thanks or more abuse 
for simply doing his duty then Rutherford 
B. Hayes. Were his Administration like 
Grant’s—false but brilliant, gay with gov- 
ernmental pillage, and loud with vulgar 
display—applause would not be lacking. 
The simple uprightness of the Hayes Ad- 
ministration kindles nohody’s imagination, 
tempts no man’s cupidity, feeds no woman’s 
vanity. Therefore, I have heard it disdain- 
fully decried, and the glories of the lost 
empire of Grant loudly lamented. The 
insect of society, the barnacle of offiee 
miss the malaria of that lower air, in which 
they thrive, in the pure atmosphere of the 
White House home. The outcry against 
the Hayes Administration is the outcry of 
vulgar and selfish minds, the wail of lost 
power and place, just as the call for Grant’s 
return isthe hope of returning empire. 
Amid the Babel of new presidential names, 
one occasionally hears something about 
“the good of the Commny. Does 
it mever occur to the ‘eminent” 
men who are. strugg eling 80 positively 
for their own advancement, so incident- 
ally for their country, that, if they real- 
ly pursue its ‘‘ good,” they could in no way 
so disinterestedly or so efficaciously serve 
it as by seeking to leave the Government 
for the next four years in the hands of its 
present Executive? The truth is, it is not 
their country that they seek to serve; but 
themselves. If perpetual empire would 
destroy republican liberty, so an itinerant 
Government, forever on the wing, harasses 
and torments it. It is the source of end- 
less distraction, as it may be in the end of 
its final disintegration. 


The poisonous fever of one presidential 
campaign reaches on to the next. A Presi- 
dent is scarcely inaugurated before the name 
of his successor is whispered, and incipi- 
ent candidates numberless begin to pose, 
“to work,” and to intrigue for the Presi- 
dent’s place. The unrestin the air pene- 
trates both houses of legislation, till they 
throb from end to end with the per- 
turhations of President-making and un- 
making. Repose is an unknown quan- 
tity. By the hearth and in the publie 
place, men and women are ‘ wire-pull- 
ing,” maneuvering, manipulating events 
and each other, in pursuit of the social and 
political prizes they seek. A sense of in- 
security in all things reaches from the low- 
liest member of the ‘‘ broom brigade” in 
the Treasury to the President of the United 
States. Uncertainty scares away stability, 
and the composure it brings, from the 
household, from the state, from commerce, 
from the professions, from every nerve 
and sinew of our national and ie % 
life. 

Is there no help? No happy mean be- 
tween the arrogance of monarchy and the 


perpetual disraption esisaiune ram 
elections? If some wise ieginlaeae) 





WHAT THEY DID AT GRANTHAM 
IN '6. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 





Tney had a ‘‘reading circle,” to begin 
with. The possible horrors of such an insti- 
tution in a town so near Boston that it be- 
comes everybody’s duty to improve their 
minds are better to be imagined than de- 
scribed, as the reporters say when they 
have used up all their adjectives. 

These excellent people had gone, first, 
through a course of history; but the young 
folks would giggle and flirt so on the stair- 
case and behind the doors that the most 
tragic events were often hailed with stifled 
laughter or gentle shrieks of fun, and 
Madam Lestrange had been known to give 
audible tokens of slumber in the very mid- 
dle of the Wars of the Roses. 

As for Miss Mack, she deliberately took 
a wicked New York newspaper from her 
pocket and read it in the corner all one 
evening, when Doctor Sprague officiated at 
the ponderous volume with his ponderous 
voice, and she did not come again till Hume 
was finished. 

Then they took up a course of humor, to 
take the history out of their mouth, and, 
being so well-read that the classics were 
“your only wear,” tried selections from 
Sterne, Smollet, and Swift; but these had 
to be so much selected that continuity suf- 
fered, and when somebody suggested a 
little of Max Adeler and Mark Twain there 
were stares of horror, and innocent queries 
of ‘‘ Who? What?” 

Then John Phoenix wastimidly proposed, 
because his faniify were Boston people; but 


“he had to be selected too, and at last they 


fell back onto Shakespeare, 

‘Now you have nothing to say against 
Shakespeare, I hope-—we all know what he 
is; but there are several ways of taking up 
anything, except pure mathematics. 

The Grantham reading. circle desired 
above everything to be original. Why else 
had they improved their minds so much? 

What is the use of reading Kant, and 
Fichte, and Spencer, and Mill, and Emer- 
son, and Carlyle, and nobody knows who 
else, if it don’t make you original? Every- 
body knows that the more molds you pour 
jelly into the more broken and refractory 
the mixture gets. If you heat it over often 
enough, it won’t be jelly atall. 

So the Grantham circle resolved to half 
act Shakespeare. Positive acting was not 
possible without much outlay of time and 
money; and it did not seem really quite the 
thing, as you may say, for these-immensédly 
respectable people todress themselves up 
like actors and rant and rave-on a wtage. 
So they compromised. 

Now compromises are fatal things. It 
would have made Despair itself smile to 
see little Mr. Wix, who was short and thin 
and had long hair, hop up onto, his feet 
like a silhouette suddenly animated, and 
read the words of Wolsey, with appropri- 
ate (!) gestures; and when King Henry, a 
tall, handsome young fellow, who was sup- 
posed to be in love with Lizzy Docket, and 
scowled upon by her sire, because he was 
poor and came from New York, handed to 
Mr. Wix, who was putting on airs of indig- 
nant virtue and grief, as well as hisspecta- 
cles would allow, a yellow telegraph envel- 
ope as the schedule of the Cardinal's posses- 
sions, Miss Mack was seento smile. Also, 
when, a moment after, because there were 
not enough readers to go round, this des- 
perate Wolsey: fell suddenly and meckly 
into First Gentleman. Lizzy Docket audi- 
bly tittered, though just before she had 
been amazed by the King, alias Harry 
Tempest, overacting a little to her Anne 
Boleyn, and stooping to kiss her, as the 
royal Mormon does in the play. This was 
almost toomuch! It “fluttered thedove-cots 
in Corioli” mightily; and Father Docket 





looked more apoplectic than ever. 










to serve his country, rather than Breda: : 
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shetould in that very tight gown and large 
hoop; hew she threw her dimpled arms all 
abroad, and clenched her fists, and dropped 
her voice, and laid her elaborately dressed 
head against the side of the chair, and 
caught the braids on one of the carvings, 
where they hung dangling when she turned 
her head again and with half-shut eyes and 
dying pathos sobbed: 
“Tecan no more!” 

To. see her suddenly. revive, catch up 
that braid and clap it above her denuded 
crimps was woeful indeed, and more than 
one-wicked.girl in the background laughed 
till she cried. 

Perhaps this was the death of the reading 
club as a Shakespearian institution, thouch 
they did read the ‘‘ Tempest” afterward, and 
Mr,: Wix distinguished himself. as. Caliban, 
making hideous faces and beast-like ges- 
tures, which accorded i]l with his dress suit 
and white cravat, But the celerity with 
which he skipped into Ferdinand—for he 
took two parts, as. usual—and became the 
courteous and deyoted Prince in the twink- 
ling of an eye, with a sort of acrobatic nim- 
bleness, was even funnicr than his Caliban! 
However, theclub fell to pieces of its own 
weight, The young people reorganized into 
a dancing circle; youth and mirth asserting 
their proclivities, in spite of mental force 
and superior advantages. And the rest, 
loth to give up the mild and harmless recre- 
ation of society, became a T Club, for 
want of a better name, agrecing to meet 
once a week for tea, toast, and talk. 

It was from one of these talks that they 
drifted into the temporary organization we 
are about to reveal.to the, public; for be 
it known that the. Christmas Club at Gran- 
tham was a secret society entirely. Every- 
body promised silence as to their objects 
and results. How it ever came to your 
reporter’s ear is also a dead secret. Proba- 
bly someone talked in his sléep, 

But this is the way it began. 

*‘ Almost Christmas, isn’t it?” said Miss 
Mack one night to Mr. Docket; who 
growled in return: 

“Dear me! only two months!” 

Now Miss Mack was a IJady of years 

and a maiden lady; cheery, shrewd, inde- 
pendent; of good fostune, so that she could 
afford to say and do what she pleased; also 
well provided with respectable ancestors, 
which counts for nearly half as much as 
money in Grantham. 
' Mr. Docket never said much about the 
previous question of family; but he had a 
million dollars, and pedigree was hidden 
by such a golden glory. 

Mts. Lestrange was all ancestors and no 
money. She was. old and haughty and 
aristocratic to a degree, and she kived ina 
house that had. belonged to the Derbys for 
six generations and. showed it. Repairs 
were impossible. Im order to live in it, she 
had sold every foot of her garden and or- 
chard, all that had remained to her of the 
pleasant grounds, covering six acres, in the 
midst of which Sir William Derby had 
built his country residence when Boston 
was but a village. 

She could not have kept the house yet if 
her only son had not married a rich Miss 
Endicott, who was also of the old families, 
but had money too. Madam Lestrange 
had for sole support poor Will’s life insur- 
ance, which Mary Endicott’s money had 
paid for; and, therefore, could live in the 
old brick mansion while she did live. She 
thought she could not die anywhere else. 

Dr. Jackson and his wife also belonged 
to the T Club, though the Doctor hardly 
ever found time to look in ou it; his prac- 
tice was so large. The three Miss Went- 
worths; Dr. Sprague and his wife, this 
Doctor being of the divinity order and 
pastor of the Grantham church par eacel- 
lence; Mr. Norton, the bachelor lawyer of 
the town, who had made money fast and 
spent it slowly, and had a beautiful place 

and the handsomest horses in the country, 
but had never married, and with whom 
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came Mrs. Emily Norton, his cousin’s 
widow, who had kept house for him the 
last four years—a gentle, dark-eyed, love- 
ly woman, one of those natively elegant 
people who have a tact and taste that makes 
the simplest garb seem to be the very glass 
of fashion, and who wear the manners of 
royalty in any condition of life and make 
those courtesies and condescensions seem 
appropriate; these all were the sworn 
confedcrates of the T Club, and these 
were all there when Miss Mack made the 
aforesaid remark about Christmas. 

‘* Why do we, some of us, seem to dread 
this holiday?” blandly inquired Dr. 
Sprague. 

‘I suppose it isthe routine,” suggested 
Mr. Norton, who was accused of certain 
liberal and radical ideas, that his position 
and possessions scarcely excused. 

Mrs, Lestrange looked shocked; not be- 
cause she knew what he meant, but because 
he said it. 

‘No, it isn’t!” put in abrupt Miss Mack. 
‘‘Tt’s on account of the presents. Christmas 
presents have come to be a nuisance.” 

“Dear me! I don’t think so,” gently re- 
monstrated Madam Lestrange, who liked 
Mary’s substantial gifts on that day mighti- 
ly, and was habited at this very moment in 
the satin gown and thread-lace cap that 
had come to her last year on the Giving 
Day. 

“You're right, Miss Mack! You are quite 
right!” put in Mr. Docket. ‘‘There’s that 
girlof mine! The little minx costs mea 
thousand dollars every year of her life at 
Christmas. I don’t mind the money, but 
it’s a most supernal bore to hunt up things 
for her. She could set up a shop now with 
trinkets, and she’s got:two watches and all 
her mother’s Indy shawls. I don’t know 
any more what to get this year than if I 
was on a desert island!” 

“Ts it not better to give to the poor en- 
tirely?” smirked little Mrs. Sprague, who 
was known to be so stingy that she never 
gave anybody anything, and kept Margaret, 
her only child, just budding into the 
loveliest womanhood, clothed in a manner 
that really mortified the poor girl, and fed 
her family on such hard bargains that they 
were half-nourished all the time. 

‘“ What sort of poor?” gently asked Mrs. 
Emily Norton. 

“‘T didn’t know there was but one kind!” 
snapped Mrs. Sprague. 

‘That's it!” said Miss Mack. 

“You blessed woman! you've hit it 
exactly. There are poor and poor. There are 
paupers who want bread and meat and 
clothes continually, and who prefer so 
much to have them come as gifts rather 
than to work for them. They are the exas- 
perating kind. Then there are the decent 
poor, who fecl insulted if you give them 
anything openly, but hold their hands just 
as wide open behind their backs as anybody. 
I do hate decent poverty!” 

Mr. Norton laughed. 

“IT share your dislike, Miss Mack,” said 
he, ‘‘and I admire the audacity with 
which you confess it!” 

Miss Mack did not hear the flattery, for 
she was too eager about her subject; but 
Doctor Sprague interposed. 

‘‘Charity, my dear madam.” 

‘*Oh, fudge!” said Miss Mack. “ Don’t 
preach, Doctor; for I know it all!” 

Doctor Jackson laughed now. In fact, this 
cd seroan was @ sort of social bomb- 
she in Grantham, and, though everybody 
fn ‘sen was shocked by her, she really did 
more to Keep social life agreeable and in- 
teresting than anyonc there. Her independ- 
ent opinions and strange theories of action 
were always fresh and piquant, if uncon- 
ventional; and the best bred people will 
sometimes tire of perpetual surface. 

‘‘The kind of poor people who never do 
get any charity and whom I always want 
to help,” she went on, ‘‘are people who 
have good educations and refined tastes, 
but never can do more than pinch, and 
spare, and save, and patch, and waste life 
trying to live. That’sthe sort of person I 
like to give things to. I tell you, Doctor 
Sprague, they suffer ten times more than 
those very poor people who have no other 
need or no higher need than plenty of food 
and fire and clothing.” 

Mrs. Emily Norton sighed. She had been 
one of those poorall her life. Even now, 
with a good salary as her cousin’s house- 
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keeper, it was hard for her to dress as she 
ought to in that position, for she was 
educating her boy at college. It never oc- 
curred to Mr. Norton that she did this out 
of her wages and the two thousand dollars 
her husband left, which was at interest, or 
he would probably have helped her. It 
does not occur often to rich people that 
their friends and acquaintance, whom they 
see well-dressed and smiling, are or can be 
in straits for money; that a man may be 
forced to wear decent outside clothes, yet 
necd with actual necessity better food and 
warmer underclothing than he can possi- 
bly afford; or that many a man with whom 
they have daily intercourse socially is 
dying for want of six months’ rest or a few 
weeks of warmer climate in the bitter 
winter, which he cannot afford or ask for. 

“T cannot dig! to beg Iam ashamed!” is 
the pathetic utterance of many a soul that 
would be a blessing to the world if its 
powers were not circumscribed and _ its 
activity clogged by such needs as are more 
to it than bread; for we do not live by 
bread alone. But Dr. Jackson followed 
his laugh by a good word for Miss Mack. 

“T think I know what you mean, Miss 
Anastasia, better than most people, for I 
Doctors, you know, 
get behind the curtain. I have known 
more than one woman die for want ofa 
good long rest from care and work; and in 
this very town I have lost two patients 
whom freedom from anxiety and a short sea- 
voyage would have restored. Educated, 
refined, delicate people, who looked on 
debt as sin and disgrace, yet fell into it 
necessarily; who worked as they knew how, 
but worked with brains, instead of bone and 
muscle, and died for want of a thousand or 
two dollars, as surely and emphatically asa 
man dies of being shot through the head.” 

“Dear! dear! dear!” chorused the three 
Miss Wentworths, gentle, prim old ladies, 
who had never wanted anything in their 
lives, but behaved themselves like sisters in 
a well-endowed convent, as far as fixed 
routine and seclusion went. Their only 
dissipation was the T Club, and their pleas- 
ant old-fashioned house was always kept in 
the most delicate order, smelling of dried 
rose-leaves and sandal-wood and filled with 
furniture and china that would have driven 
a collector crazy; while James and Retty 
had grown gray in their service, and 
Dickon, the pony, was popularly reported to 
be forty years old. What baskets and boxes 
of food and cldthing that animal had drawn 
about Grantham for years aad years! What 
unnumbered stockings, knit by Miss Clarin- 
da! What heaps of flannel skirts, of Miss 
Dorothy’s own sewing! What bundles of 
soft baby clothing, which Miss Aurelia’s 
younger eyes and more nimble fingers had 
stitched and scalloped! They were the 
secondary Providence of Grantham; yet the 
idea of two sorts of poor people had never 
occurred to them before, and they felt a 
mild shock. 

Miss Mack rushed into the gulf again. 

‘‘Let us organize ourselves tempararily J 
into a Christmas Club,” said she, ‘‘ and re- 
solve to give our gifts this year to people 
who need, but don’t ask or expect anything,” 

“Really,” peeped Mrs. Sprague, ‘‘ I must, 
say, what little I have to give I cannot see 
diverted from legitimate channels. Suffer 
ing poverty seems to me to need help; not 
elegant distress.” 

‘‘Some people have to be elegant, you 
know—they can’t help it; but they may be 
distressed just the same,” snapped Miss 
Mack. 

“We will try the plan for once, I think, 
my dear,” said the Doctor. And when he 
used that pulpit tone Mrs. Sprague knew 
discretion was the better part of valor. So 
she subsided at once. 

‘‘But how are weall to find worthy ob- 
jects?” suggested Mr. N orton. 

‘‘ Have an advisory committee and sealed 
proposals,” Dr. Jackson said. 

“That’s the thing!” emphatically ex- 
claimed Mr. Docket, who was mightily 
taken with the business sound of this prop- 


osition. 
Thereupon Dr. Jackson and Miss Mack 


were elected committee at once, and every 
member of the Club was requested to send 
in before fhe next meeting an anonymous 
suggestion relating to some other member’s 
duty or destiny on this head. It was under- 











stood as a point of honor that no one should 





select their own object of charity. These 
proposals were to be all copied on one 


paper by some trustworthy person outside 


the Club, and then a copy sent to every 
member, and at the next meeting voted on 
by the whole Club. A unanimous vote 
would mean that the resolution so selected 
should be carried out. 

Accordingly, the Doctor and Miss Mack, 
having collected the sealed billets, took 
them to a young man who owned a type- 
writer and did copying, and had duplicates 
printed. Then the original papers were 
burned. 

Of course, there were some objections to 
this plan; but, as Miss Mack observed, every 
human plan has objections. They couldn't 
expect to be perfect. 

The next meeting was held with closed 
doors and proved to be one of wild com- 
motion. Nobody has ever fully known 
what did pass within that secret circle; but 
it came out by degrees that Mr, Docket 
was much excited by his allotment; Mrs. 
Emily Norton emerged with pleasant eyes 
and a smile like a human rainbow; Mrs. 
Sprague looked as black as an orthodox 
thunder-cloud; the Doctor himself had an 
expression of terror and joy mingled on his 
usually bland and unctuous face; Lawyer 
Norton was as expressionless and still as a 
cherub on a tombstone; Dr. Jackson's 
countenance wore a humorous smile, as who 
should say ‘‘ Hoist with mine own petard!” 
while his pretty little wife smiled brilliant- 
ly; the three Miss Wentworths were calm 
and sweet as ever, with a sort of satisfied 
serenity in their kind old eyes; Mrs, 
Lestrange looked dignified and disgusted; 
and Miss Mack’s honest wrinkles beamed 
with amusment and her keen eyes fairly 
danced with fun. 

However they felt about it, these invol- 
untary givers, it is certain that some Gran- 
tham people were surprised enough when 
Christmas came. 

Lizzie Docket, to begin with, found un- 
der her plate at breakfast a bundle of United 
States bonds to the amount of twenty-thou- 
sand dollars. The little goose burst into 
tears, for that meant Harry Tempest to her. 
She had refused him only the night before, 
because, as she said frankly, she did not 
know how to be a very poor man’s wife 
and she would not be a burden to her hus- 
band. Harry had to own her common 
sense in the matter, though he did think 

sense might have been set aside just then. 
Man-like, he felt that the future was his 
own and that Lizzy should have trusted 
“" Docket looked at Lizzy’s tears with 
amazement. 

‘Do you know what that means, Missy?” 
said he, grimly. ‘‘ It means no more Christ- 
mas presents for twenty years. What do 
you think of that, eh?” 

‘Oh! you dear, delightful old Daddy! I 
never was so pleased in allmy days. You 
are too good for anything!” 

The old gentleman stared at her. What 
did this all mean? His eyes were opened, 
half an hour after, when Harry Tempest 
rushed in, regardless of all the propricties, 
and bugged Lizzy before everyhody—that is, 
her father and the Angora cat—waving 
above his head like a banner certain legal 
documents. ‘‘ Articles of partnership, Lizzy, 
between me and Lawyer Norton! A Christ- 
mas present! And I have thought him cold 
as the Sphinx. Oh! Lizzy, think of it! The 
hest lawyer in the county! immense practice! 
You won't say ‘No’ again, Miss? Pa Dock- 
et, bless your children!” 

‘Go to thunder!” raged the cruel parent. 
‘Lizzy, give me those bonds! Christmas 
Club be hanged! It was one of that con- 
founded old maid’s tricks. I shan’t! I can’t! 
I won’t! What! Give you all I care for in 
the world? Give you Lizzy, you infernal 
scamp! I——” And here the poor old man 
broke down utterly, and Lizzy, flinging 
he bonds on the floor, rushed from Harry’s 
arms to her father and an affecting tableau 
ensued. 

While this was going on in the Docket 
mansion, pretty Margaret Sprague was un- 
folding a large package that had been left 
at the door for her, with ‘“‘Merry Christ- 
mas” on it, Her delighted eyes beheld first 
a dozen of the finest handkerchiefs, with 
an initial corner embroidered as if fairy 
fingers had traced the design and set the 
tiny stitches in leaf and spray that made 


her monogram. Under these lay a packag 
of real French gloves, of every dainty and 
delicate shade; six pair of silken hose; 
three pair of kid and satin slippers; and in 
fold on fold of tissue paper two pieces of 
silk for evening dresses—one a pure sea- 
green, that caught the light on a frosted 
surface, and the other a warm rose color, 
blushing under an overdress of Dacca mus- 
lin, sheer as woven mist, and garnished with 
wonderful falls and frills of Mechlin lace. 
There was besides a box of flowers, sprays of 
white jasmine, graceful asif fresh from the 
tree, with long pink-tipped buds and point- 
ed foliage; and clusters of pale rosebuds, 
mixed with mosses of garnet polyanthus, 
for the rose-and-mist ‘silk. Margaret was 
perfectly happy. Her mother’s close purse- 
strings had kept her hitherto from the young 
and gay society of Grantham. For howgan 
a girl be happy if she is horribly shabby? It 
did not redeem the old book muslin, that 
had been washed and ironed till even its 
whiteness was gone, to.tie about her neck 
the pretty pearl necklace. her Grandmother 
Sprague had left her. But the pearls 
would shine afresh on that sea-green silk, 
and the graceful sprays of jasmine nestle 
in the folds of her pale gold hair in a way 
to add grace even toa plain woman; and 
Maggy could not callherself plain when 
she beheld in her glass daily her peach-blos- 
som skin, her fresh red lips and Incent 
eyes, her fair, broad forehead, and masses 
of shining hair. Her mother might storm 
as she would. Kind fate had willed it that 
the type-writer’s duplicates advised the 
three Miss Wentworths to put the sum 
they annually devoted to the poor into Miss 
Mack’s hands for distribution, It was Miss 
’Relia’s share that went to make Margaret 
Sprague happy. 

In the Orthodox minister’s house, about 
this same hour of the morning, a worn, 
pale, pretty woman was crying and smiling 
at once over an enclosure that bore “ Merry 
Christmas” on the back of her two-years 
old grocer’s bill, receipted in full; and she 
looked up, to see her husband’s eyes closed 
and his tremulous lips moving in silent 
prayer above a letter that bore in its fold 
no words except the Christmas greeting 
and a hundred-dollar bill. Poor man! He 
was wearied out with the heat and burden 
of the day. Doctor Jackson had prescribed 
change of air; the parish would continue 
his salary for three months of absence; and 
his brother, who had an orange farm in 
Florida, had urged him to come down and 
visit him; but, by the most strenuous econo- 
my, pinching and paring at every corner, 
they had only saved twenty-five dollars, 
and he had been striving and praying for a 
month to be resigned to die in harness. 
And now herecame deliverance, This was 
what Miss Dorothy's money did. It is true 
seventeen Irish families suffered for sugar 
and butter and tea that winter in conse- 
quence; but, as theiggsupplies of whisky 
were not curtailed and the potato crop 
was large, they could not be said to want 
for the necessities of life and they were 
clothed amply the year before. 

There was another happy woman next 
door, too. Mrs. Horton was a widow and 
a literary woman. She wrote for the maga- 
zines and the weekly newspapers. Two 
little children comprised her family—chil- 
dren who were as dear to her as if she did 
not write for their living, but took in wash- 
ing. She was a quiet woman, working day 
and night to keep. her two darlings from 
want. She could mend and make, knit and 
sew, mold up bread and cook dinner with 
as much accuracy and dispatch as the best 
housekeeper in town; but nobody believed 
it. Except by her few intimate friends, she 
was supposed to be rich, ‘‘shiftless” and 
lazy. 

It spoke volumes in favor ofthis judgment 
that she, with only two little children, kept 
a girl. Nobody imagined that it took time 
and strength and patience to write; that 
she must have some hours of seclusion and 
stillness for her weary brain to rest in; that 
there were days on days when racking 
headaches@lisabled her from all labor, the 
revenge an overtasked mind takes on its 
poor tenement; and that there were nights 
besides when neuralgia, another brain- 
symptom, stabbed her through and through 
with its burning needles or Jaid a hot and 
heavy grasp on her panting heart and kept 





her gasping for the very breath of life till 
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day dawned on her feverish eyes and 
tears of cowardice and pain rained fast on 
her twisted and tumbled pillow. People 
thought she was strong-minded because she 
was literary; buta more tender, cowardly 
little creature never lived. Her heart sank 
within her hourly, when she thought of her 
babies and their future. When she looked 
at the present need for rent-money, for 
food, for fuel, clothes, repairs, medicine, 
doctor’s bills, she could sit down and cry. 
She would have, but that the Girls’ and 
Boys’ Friend had just sent for a story of a 
religious tone, lively plot, acute delineation 
of character, and humorous incident, on 
the subject of railway accidents, and not 
to exceed two columns of their smal! paper. 
Talk of Hercules after this. Of course, she 
hadn't time to cry. But she found time 
when Doctor Jackson’s bill, extending back 
to the day her first child was born, fell out 
of. the note that held his kindly Christmas 
greeting, receipted up to date; and she 
fairly sobbed over a Savings Bank book, 
with a five-hundred dollar credit on its first 
page to Mrs. Lilian Horton, that came by 
the noon mail. Miss Clarinda knit no 
stockings this year. She was the richest 
of the Wentworths, for her Aunt Clarinda 
had left to her her own share of the original 
property ; and the five hundred that set poor 
little Mrs. Horton's mind at rest was her 
annual contribution to various mission and 
charitable societies and bought also the 
yarn for her knitting. A few heathen 
might want a sermon or two or a district in 
some city need the tracts they used for 
lamp-lighters; but Miss Mack excused her- 
self to Miss Wentworth by such a true and 
pitiful story that Mrs. Horton and Rosy 
and Lily never wanted a friend in the 
Wenf worth house after that, and even Miss 
Dorothy owned that it was a pleasant 
change to help a lady who liked to help 
herself. 

Mrs. Sprague groaned in spirit over 
her share of the Club duty; but she did, 
though with an ill grace, give a boun- 
tiful Christmas dinner to the poor of the 
church—a motley set, aumbering sixteen 
homeless and ailing men, women, and 
children, some from the Widows’ Home, 
some from the Orphan Asylum, some from 
the poor-house itself. It wasamighty treat 
to the poorcreatures to have turkey, chick- 
en-pie, cranberry sauce, and cider, with an 
after-course of the time-honored pie of 
New Engiand and plenty of red-cheeked 
apples. The Doctor’s family paid for that 
dinner in scrimped meals for a month 
thereafter; but the guests chuckled, and 
munched, and chuckled again to their hearts’ 
content. 

Miss Mack secretly confided to Mrs. 
Emily Norton that she had brewed this 
little draught for Mrs, Sprague. 


‘*For I knew very well, my dear, that if 
she gave a dollar’s worth of anything—let 
us say pins—to a lady ora person of her 
own class, she never, never could forbear 
taunting her or hf h with it hereafter; but 
she won't dare to reproach these poor folks, 
lest they should beg for a repetition and 
trouble her half-inch conscience. And the 
poor, dear creatures have had one good 
dinner to look back on, at any rate.” 

Madam Lestrange, this same blessed day, 
astonished little Rachel Dean, a poor clergy- 
man’s orphan, who was earning a precarious 
living by sewing, by offering her a room 
furnished and rent free in her house as 
long as she chose to occupyit. It would 
be a certain sort of comfort to her, she said, 
to feel that there wassome one in the house, 
besides her kitchen-maid, when her daughter-. 
in-law was gone, It was a great deal to 
Rachel to have free shelter in the fragrant 
quiet of that old house, where the sun 
poured in at her window and the fresh 
garden-breath floated up toher at night, in 
exchange for the dingy attic and foul air 
of the tenement that she inhabited now, 
and paid dearly for. 

Nor was Mrs. Emily Norton’s secret 
heart-wish unknown or unforgotten to- 
ay. Miss Mack had been unanimously 
condemned by the Club to give a year’s 

imcome from her p » by install- 
ments of four hundred doflars a year, to 
some deserving person; and this she had 
willingly consented to, provided she 
might keep the object of her benefactions 
eecret. It was this fund that kept Dick 
Norton at college for the next three years, 








and then through the divinity school; and 
Doctor Jackson’s wife was mulcted in a 
dosen fine shirts and a thorough outfit of 
flannels for Dick’s Christmas-bux, because 
the boy was delicate. And when Mr. 
Payne, the Orthodox minister, wasready to 
leave for Florida, asuit of black cloth of 
the best quality knocked (vicariously) at 
his door—a full suit, overcoat and all. It 
had taken some time for the Grantham 
tailor to construct this fine raiment; but it 
was labeled with the Christmas wish and 
“Better late than never.” Mr. Pole, the 
tailor, told his wife, with great secresy, that 
Doctor Sprague paid that bill. Let us 
hope she kept the secret, for if Mrs. Sprague 
knew how much those clothes cost there 
would be little peace in the parsonage 
thereafter; but the Doctor was a gentleman 
and did as he would be done by, even to 
an Orthodox brother. The clothes were 
preceded by a little box for Mrs. Payne, full 
of linen cuffs and collars, whose fine stitch- 
ing and hemstitching would have betrayed, 
to Miss Mack, Mrs. Emily Norton’s handi- 
work, if she had seen them. They were just 
the right thing for the little tired woman, 
who was going home to stay with her 
mother in Boston while her husband was 
gone, and had no time to spare from that 


“great, cross baby and toddling Peter to lay 


up little garnishings for herself, such as her 
soul loved. 

And so the Christmas Club did its work 
for that year. There was grumbling, to be 
sure, and scolding, and hard thoughts, and 
evil demeanor at the direct result of the 
experiment, to begin with. Mr. Docket 
did not behave like a lamb; but when Lizzy 
did marry Harry Tempest—and her father 
only consented on condition they came 
home to live with him—he found he had 
not lost a child, but gained one; and until 
a smal] boy joined the trio, in due season, 
he thought nobody was like Harry, won- 
dered how he had lived without him, and 
blessed the Christmas Club. Of course, 
Master Docket Tempest overturned this 
state of things; butif he had not come on the 
stage, his grandpa asseverated that he would 
have reorganized that Club, if it cost him 
another twenty thousand dollars. Mr. 
Norton, too, felt himself rather trapped in 
respect of that partnership business; but 
before long he found it very convenient to 
throw the smaller cases and petty business 
upon young Tempest’s shoulders, and re- 
serve himself for such efforts as should 
bring him renown, as well as dollars. 

Mr. Payne, the Orthodox minister, came 
back from Florida in the spring, almost a 
new man. He had been simply tired out, 
and the rest and fresh air had restored 
strength and spirits to body and soul. He 
was a blessing to Grantham and a comfort 
to his wife for years thereafter, thanks 
to the Christmas Club. 

Mrs. Horton, set free from the present 
distress of debt and anxiety, took time 
from the stories she had been forced to 
write for daily food, and produced, one after 
another, a very creditable novel; a Sunday- 


: 


school story, which reached a tenth edition; | 


and a book of baby songs which she had sung ’ 
to Rose and Lily, and which now helped 
them to frocks and bonnets. ‘.obody in 


the world admired these books as much as ‘ 


Miss Clarinda, for Miss Mack dexterously 
brought her to perceive that her timely gift 
lay at the bottom of Mrs. Horton’s success, 
asit really did, thanks to the Christmas 
Club. 

Pretty Margaret Sprague, in blest posses- 
sion of her elegant finery, dared to accept 
an invitation to New York, to visit an old 
schoolmate. With what somebody calls 
the ‘‘moral support” of appropriate dress 
and garnishings, she ventured into bociety, 
and wound up her first short season in a 
victorious manner, having captivated a 
youthful millionaire, who was good for 
something besides his dollars. If she had 
only known it, how she too would have 
lauded that Club. 

Dick Norton went triumphantly through 
college and divinity school, doing nothing 
disgraceful, except having pneumonia, in 
spite of the flannels, two successive winters. 
He toek respectable degrees, and s at pres- 
ent acting as assistant to Doctor Sprague, 
who is failing fast. 

‘Rachel Dean more than repaid Madam 
Lestrange for her kindness, by her thought- 
ful care of the old lady, who has fairly 


adopted her at last, and threatens to leave 
her both her camel’s hair shawls and all 
her linen and silver and furniture, if her 
daughter the widow should marry again, 
and Grantham people think she will. If 
Dick—forgive us! the Rev. Richard Nor- 
ton—is really in love with pretty Rachel, 
these things will help her trousseau a great 
deal, thanks again to the Christmas Club. 

Perhaps the only gift that failed of much 
usefulness was that pauper dinner. They 
hoped in vain for such a treat another year. 
For a baffled hope they had to put up witha 
pleasant memory, and this is a Barmecidal 
feast for anybody. And it still rankles in 
Mrs. Sprague’s soul that she should have 
been forced into such futile charity by the 
vote of the Christmas Club. 

But the Club is deaé Nobody ever re- 
vived it. Miss Mack’s superfluity was pre- 
empted by that institution for ten years, 
so she had no more to give, and nobody 
else had courage to repeat the experiment. 
Yet perhaps its ashes may have a virtue, 
scattered abroad in this faithful record; and 
somebody who bas plenty to give and 
needs real and deserving objects may learn 
to find even at his own door, among his 
own friends and acquaintance, those who 
need and deserve the kindly, considerate, 
delicate charity that made so many excel- 
lent people blessed through the Christmas 
Club of Grantham. 
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Lirt is not living 
Just for to-day ; 
Life is not dreaming 

All the short way. 


To live is to do 
What must be done; 
To work and be true, 
For work is soon done, 


"Tis living for others, 
To lighten their load ; 
"Tis helping your brothers 
And trusting in God. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
DICKENS. 


BY THE REV. JAHU BE WITT MILLER. 





I TAKE {ft that the following, a letter 
written by Dickens to Mr. John Jay, and 
which I have been permitted to copy from 
a collection of autographs given by Mr. Jay 
to one of his grandsons, may not be un- 
interesting to the readers of Tor INDEPEND- 
ENT. It may be said that the letter was in 
response to a note from Mr. Jay, accom- 
panied by copies of an obscure New York 
Sunday newspaper, which had printed 
several installments from what purported 
to be advance sheets of Mr. Dickens’s 
‘* American Notes,” but which Mr. Jay 
had every reason to suppose were forgeries. 

That Mr. Dickens should have thought 
the unprincipled conduct of a in no sense 
representative sheet a sufficient pretext for 
abuse of the entire American press cannot 
be considered creditable to his fair-minded- 
ness. 


mes THE LETTER. 
e Dervonsnme Terrace, YORE Garr, 
Reaent’s Park, LONDON, . 
First Sept., 1842. 
My Dear Sir: 


Iam greatly obliged to you for your letter 
and for the newspapers which accompanied it. 

You know what the American press is. I 
need scarcely add that those passages purport- 
ing to have been written by me, to which you 
call my attention, are forgeries as false as our 
felons swing for. I have not contradicted 
them publicly, nor shall I do so. I had not 
been many weeks in America (no stranger can 
be) before I was amazed and repelled beyond 
expression by these instruments of public deg- 
radation. No deed of their doing would sur- 
prise me and no falsehood of their telling 
would move me into communication with 
them for an instant. : 

Iam, my dear sir, faithfully yours, 

CHARLES DICKENS, 





Scene: Four examiners sitting on the 
body of one more unfortunate at the divinity 
schools. Innocent of anything scriptural was 
he. “Is there no text in the whole Bible,” 
said one, in grim despair, “that you can tell 
us?” A light beamed in the young man’s eye. 
“Yes,” he said, with a steady gaze, “‘I do re- 
member one: ‘I looked up and’saw four great 





beasts.’”” That young man was plucked. 





JOSEPH COOK’S MONDAY LEC. 
TURES.* 
DEFICIENCIES O EMERSON’S AND 
CHANNING’S SYSTEMS OF THOUGHT. 
(DELIveReD IN THE OLD Sours CuuRcH, Bosros, 
Dec. 157TH.) 





Harmony with an undivorceable conscience, 
harmony with an unescapable God, harmony 
with an inerasable past! It is self-evident 
that all these are necessary to the peace of the 
soul with its environment here and hereafter. 

No system of thought can give culture rest 
unless there is room enough in it to allow man 
at his climax to stand erect. 

Tennyson tells us in his “ Palace of Art” 
that Culture passes through five stages, and 
that in the first three she is arrogant and self- 
satisfied, in the fourth she drops into despair, 
and in the fifth she attains some proper con- 
ception of the hight of the human spirit and of 
the necessity of pardon, as well as of holiness, 
to her peace in the universe. This man, writ- 
ing not as a theologian, but simply as a severe 
and subtle student of the soul, emphasizes all 
the delights which the intellect can find in 
history and art and literature, all the keenest 
blisses that can come to the human spirit from 
the self-culture that Goethe worshiped and 
which our age is as yet endeavoring to make a 
sufficient supply for its deepest wants. You 
remember how Tennyson, in a series of mag- 
nificent pictures, places before us the courts 
and corridors, the gleaming turrets, the mar- 
velous paintings and statues in the palace 
which his soul constructed for her residence; 
and how, at the end of three years, in her 
haughty solitude, she exclaims, in words re- 
vealing as bya lightning flash the inmost 
spirit of liberalistic training: 

“I take possession of man’s mind and deed, 
I care not what the sects may brawl; 
I sit as God, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all.” 

This is the mood of much culture in literary 
and scientific circles at the present hour, and 
I do not know where in our American liter- 
ature to find any blow at this juvenile attitude 
of the soul so terrific as the one which Tenny- 
son administers to it: 

“ Full oft the riddle of the painful earth 

Flashed through her as she sat alone; 
Yet none the less eae held her solemn mirth, 
And intellectual throne. 
**And so she throve and prospered : so three years 
She prospered ; on the fourth she fell 
Like Herod, when the shout was in his ears, 
Struck through with pangs of Hell. 
“Lest she should fail and perish utterly, 
God, before whom Hie ever bare 
The abysmal deeps of personality, 


Plagued her with sore despair. 
* * o 2 ° ° se 
“BShe howled aloud : ‘I am on fire within.’ 
There comes no murmur of reply. 
‘What is it that will take away my sin 
And save me lest I die?’ 
“So when four years were wholly finished 
She thew her royal robe away. 
‘Make me a cottage in the vale,’ she said, 
* Where I may mourn and pray. 


“*Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built; 
Perchanee I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt.’ "’ 

In the fourth year she falls; in the fifth she 
builds a cottage in the vale; in the sixth, not 
wrapped up in the exclusiveness of a selfish 
culture, but taking others with her, she re- 
turns to her palace towers; in the seventh she 
isin the attitude of Christian thought. Par- 
don me if I say, out of a heart full of rever- 
ence for all we have attained in literature thus 
far in New England, that I do not know where 
the evidence is that our highest poetry of the 
liberal school of thought has gone beyond 
Tennyson’s third year. Some of our noblest 
essayists, some of our acutest moralists are 
yet in that third stage, and know nothing of 
the seventh or sixth, and little of the fifth or 
fourth. The haughtiest of all our literary 
men has never reached the wisdom of these 
words of Mrs. Browning: ‘*We want the 
touch of Christ’s hand upon our literature, as 
it touched other dead things. We want the 
sense of the saturation of Christ’s blood upon 
the souls of our poets, that it may cry through 
them in answer to the ceaseless wail of the 
sphinx of our humanity, expounding agony 
into renovatian. Something of this kind has 
been perceived in Art whenever its glory was 
at the the fullest."—( Greek Christian Poets.) 

My purpose this morning is to expound 
agony into renovation, and show that Tenny- 
son and Mrs. Browning are not extravagant, 
not fanatical, but simply sober students of 
the human faculties and of their environment, 
when they teach us that the cottage in the 
vale, where the soul may learn to pray and be 
purged of its guilt, is the supreme necessity 
for its peace. You know and I know that 
we are going hence soon, apd that we shall be 
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judged by other standards than those of mel- 
low, acute essayists on this low plane of ex- 
istence. You know and I know that what 
we have to settle with is the very nature of 
things. If our souls cannot come to peace 
here, when all our faculties are allcwed free 
action, unless we have both holiness and 
pardon, we have no reason to believe that in 
any other state of existence we can be at peace 
with the nature of things, unless we are rid 
both of the love of sin and of the guilt of sin. 

These poets do not seem to think that de- 
liverance from the love of sin is deliverance 
from the guilt of it. Their conviction on, this 
point appears to be the opinion of the ages. 
Itis not the opinion of what calls itself cul- 
tured Boston. So many of us are yet in Tenny- 
son’s third year that it may be a quarter of a 
century before our boasted culture will reach 
the attitude of this ‘‘Palace of Art,’’ one of the 
subtlest pieces of philosophy English litera- 
ture contains. We are juvenile just so far 
forth as we drop below the standard of 
Tertullian, when he exclaimed : “‘ O lestimonium 
anima natyraliter Christiane!’ We are 80 
made that the soul is naturaily Christian. In 
the very nature of things, man at his climax 
can have harmony with an undivorceable con- 
science only when reason and conscieuce are 
supreme. He can have harmony with an un- 
escapable God only by the acquisition of 
similarity of feeling with God, He can have 
peace in the presence of his inerasable past 
oaly when some screen is let down between 
him and bis record of sin, and he thus is har- 
monized with his entire environment. (Ap- 
plause.] 

1, Personal responsibilityis a commanding 
reality in the relations of person to person 
among men, 

It is astonishing how much lies capsulate in 
every incontrovertible, self-evident truth. If, 
in our investigations concerning man’s rela- 
tions to his environment, we can begin with 
really self-evident truth, we cannot go very far 
astrayso long as we keepin sight axioms. 
Notice that I am far from claiming that natural 
theology is sufficient to supply all religious 
wants. Iam asserting not the sufficiency, but 
only the efficiency of self-evident truths in 
natural theology. You think that I am anxious 
to show that all we need to know can be made 
clear by self-evident propositions; but I re- 
gard axioms as a ridge in the sea—there is deep 
water on both sides of them. Butif Manhat- 
tan Island were the only piece of land above 
the waves, and were itself enveloped in vapor, 
I should be in favor of taking possession of 
the reef, however deep the water might be on 
either side and however much veiled in vapor, 
and of building there, on the little arm of 
land, a fleet with which to circumnavigate all 
the zones. [Applause.] 1 love to pace to and 
fro on the reef of what I call axiomatic theol- 
ogy, for it was on that land that I first, a 
storm-tossed sailor, found repose. But when 
I have looked at all the buttresses of the 
rocks, I have not finished my duty to myself. 
I must construct men-of-war, if necessary, or 
certainly commercial fleets, with which to 
move abroad across the zones, and sound the 
great deep, and ascertain the configuration of 
the planet. Standing on that reef as we start, 
we will keep on it to the end; and, although I 
am willing to admit that some seas cannot be 
sounded by merely natural theology, I do not 
for an instant waver in my own personal con- 
viction that every step we are to take on these 
rocks is plauted on adamant. 

2. It is self-evident that merit, and demerit, 
and responsibility can be qualities of only vol- 
ubtary action. ° 

3. The communding reality of personal re- 
sponsibility, and of merit, and demerit in the 
relations of person to person among men 
proves the freedom of the human will. 

How colossal that conclusionis I know. But 
it is absolutely essential to my train of thought 
that I should insist upon it; and, although I 
caunot go here into detail, 1 regard the proof 
which has been hinted at—of the freedom of 
the human will—as sufficient, It was that 
which satisfied Kant. It was that which at 
bottom satisfied Sir William Hamilton. Merit 
and demerit ure proclaimed by conscience to 
be qualities of our actions ; and, although con- 
science does not directly and intuitively per- 
ceive the fact of the freedom of the will, that 
fact is an inference by a single step of reason- 
ing from the merit and demerit of actions, 
for you cannot deny that itis a self-evident 
truth that merit and demerit can belong only 
to voluntary action. 

4. It is an entirely undisputed fact of uni- 
versal human experience that, when evil is 
willfully done byone person against another 
person among men, conscience, if allowed free 
action, inexorably requires that atonement 
should be made to the person injured. 

Lord Bacon says that the way to dispatch 
business is to keep close to the main point, 
und take up only a little of your tangled topic 
at a time. I use numerals here that we may 
be forced into compliance with Lord Bacon’s 
directions, and take up only a little at 4 tithe 





of our intricate theme, making one proposition 
flow from another. 

5. Until this atonement is made, great natur- 
al laws prevent the person who has committed 
the injury from having peace in the presence 
and fellowship of the person injured. 

Bring Othello and Desdemona to life, show 
me clearly how Iago can be at peace in their 
presence, and you have solved one of the pro- 
foundest problems of religious science. 

Forget now all your relations to God. At 
present I am speaking simply of facts of hu- 
man experience, and ask you to grant me noth- 
ing concerning the relations of the human soul 
to the Divine Being. I request only that you 
will test these propositions concerning the re- 
lations of person to person amung men. Re- 
store Shakespeare’s Richard III to his earthly 
existence, and tell me how he can attain peace 
in the presence of those whom he murdered. 

6. The harmonization demanded consists of 
several distinct parts: 

(1.) The conscience requires that confession 
should be made to the person injured ; but this 
is not enough to give peace. 

(2.) The conscience requires that restitution 
be made, ‘as far as possible; but it is a fact of 
experience that confession and restitution are 
not enough to give peace. 

(3.) The conscience demands punishment for 
the offending person ; but confession, restitu- 
tion, and punishment are not enough to give 
peace. 

(4.) The conscience demands and produces 
on the part of the offender alienation from the 
good, or shame; but it is a fact of experience 
that confession, restitution, punishment, and 
shame do not produce peace, when the con- 
science, at its best, is allowed free course. 

(5.) The conscience produces remorse; but 
confession, restitution, punishment, shame, 
and remorse are not enough to give peace. 

(6.) The conscience requires of the offender 
the full, unforced, and glad purpose of a better 
life and the execution of that purpose; but it 
is found by experience that confession, resti- 
tution, punishment, shame, remorse, and a 
better life are not enough to give any such 
peace in prese:sce of the person injured as 
would have «xisted if the wrong had never 
been commiticd. 

(7.) The great natural operations of con- 
science are such that harmony between the 
offending and the offended person can be re- 
stored ouly when, in addition to the six parts 
of harmonization already’ named, mercy and 
forgiveness on the part of the injured person 
are, by some emphatic act, unmistakably ex- 
hibited to the person committing the injury. 

Yonder is a woman, and against her and her 
husband I commit the crime of forgery or 
some infamy that cannot be named. I am 
free. Ihave my senses. I confess wy crime. 
Can I come into the parlor where the man and 
his wife sit, and be at peace in their presence? 
So far as possible, I make restitution. That is, 
[ pay to the man four-fold the money I have 
taken from him ; or, if the crime be of such a 
nature that there can be no restitution, I find 
that I amin the grasp of natural law, and that, 
since restitution is impossible, all the other 
modes of harmonization are the more neces- 
sary. I suffer punishment. I[ take my place 
inthe prison; and after months and years I 
return, stripping the wardrobe of my infamy 
from my person. But can I enter the parlor of 
those two and be at peace? Confession has 
been performed ; restitution, as far as possible, 
has been made; punishment has been suffered. 
There are some who tell us that in the relation 
of person to person confession and restitution 
after crime are, enough to give peace. This is 
not the fact of human nature. The parlor 
knows better than that. Socrates was accys- 
tomed totake examples from the shops of 
Athens—poor, commonplace illustrations out 
of the harbor of the Pirzus—to illustrate the 
law of peace in the seventh heaven and in the 
haven of rest, where all souls seek refuge when 
they are in their senses, Not Socrates, only, 
did this; but He who spake as never man 
spake drew from the metaphors of the shep- 
herd’s fold and of the relations of father and 
son, wife and husband, illustrations concern- 
ing our harmonization with what we shall 
m:ctin the house not made with hands, I 
cannot go into this parlor, and live with this 
man and woman, and be at peace; but I am to 
go into the house not made with hands, and, if 
I have offended any personality there, I must 
live with that person. There is an Omnipres- 
euce from which there can be no flight. If, in 
this human house, long knives of remorse 
move up and down my soul, even after I have 
made confesson and restitution and suffered 
punishment, what is likely to be my experi- 
ence with my aroused and unescapable con 
science yonder? Iam quoting no proof-texts; I 

am reading to you nothing whatever out of the 
records of Revelation. I am speaking here at 
the disadvantage of one who must throw away 
nine-tenths of his armor, and come out upon 
the fateful battle-plain equipped only with a 
sling and a few pebbles from the brook. 

As I statid in the patlor af thé tian ahd wa- 





man I have injured, and look through their 
hearts into the soul of the Almighty God 
against whom too my crime was committed, 
I see thunderbolts against which I want a 
acreen. I lift up Ingersoll’s paper kite under 
those thunderbolts, and it is smitten through 
and through, as if it were the spider’s web of 
the summer morning among the dew-drops of 
the hillside. [Applause.] 1 take Channing’s 
sbield, containing in it no doctrine of a vicari- 
ous atonement; I take his teaching that ref- 
ormation is enough to givethe soul peace with 
the eternal verities, and that when I have ac- 
quired the purpose of a new life and have 
executed it amin harmony with God. Soc- 
rates once said to Plato: “It may be God can 
forgive willful sin ; but I do not see how he 
can, for I do not see how he ought to.” Iam 
utterly unwilling to trust my safety to Chan- 
ning’s shield; and my reason for that shyness 
is that I find human nature does not operate 
here in such a way as to justify me in his 
expectations concerning what may happen 
yonder. 
“ There is no power in holy men, 

Nor charms in prayer, nor purifying form 

Of penitence, nor outward look, uor fast, 

Nor agony, nor, greater than all these, 

The innate tortures of that deep despair, 

Which is remorse without the fear of hell, 

But all tn all sufficient to itself, 

Would make a hell of Heaven—can exorcise 

From out the unbounded spirit the quick sense 

Of ita own ains, wrongs, sufferance, and revenge 

Upon itself.” —Lord Byron. 

7. Such being the facts of experience as to 
the commanding reality of personal responsi- 
bility in the relation of person to person among 
men, we are forced by self-evident truth and 
the argument from logy to lude that 
wherever and whenever the soul stands in re- 
lation to a person not among men, but above 
men, this personal responsibility continues to 
be an indisputable reality. 

8. God is a person. 

Anthropomorphic you say that doctrine is? 
Well, you who make God only force are 
hylomorphic, and that is infinitely more vile. 
God is pot to be conceived of, you think, as a 
man. Nobody conceives of him as such who 
holds Christian theism to be the truth. It 
must be that the fountain from which we pro- 
ceeded was at least as high as we are; but no 
one knows how much higher. Descartes used 
to say that he was sure he was a thinker, and, 
as he knew there cannot be thought without a 
person, he knew he had personality. But he 
knew, also, since there is thought outside of 
man in the universe, that there is outside of 
man a thinker; and so Descartes was accus- 
tomed to affirm, merely on the ground of phi- 
losophy, that God is a person, because he is the 
author of personality. ss 

Agassiz said (‘‘ Essay on Classification’’) that 
until it could be proved that matter does think 
and feel and choose he should take the ex- 
istence of thought not our own in nature as the 
proof of the existence there of a personal 
thinker not ourselves. 

This was the position of Frederick the Great, 
who, according to Carlyle, was a skeptic in 
most things. But there was one form of atheism 
which he could not abide, and that was the 
idea that he who put into us thought, choice, 
and emotion has uot himself any thought, 
choice, or emotion at all. 

The consequences of Concord theism, which 
asserts God’s personality; the consequences 
of the doctrines of the theistic wing of Hege- 
lianism in Germany—it is on these that I insist. 
The consequences of the ideas to which yonder 
far-rover over the seas of thought, our revered 
Mr. Alcott, has come, giving up pantheiesm 
and returning to theism, and essuring the pub- 
lic that Mr. Emerson, although unwilling to be 
classified strictly with any philosophical party 
and not anxious to formulate his views, does 
yet explicitly authorize him to represent him as 
atheist and a Christian theist—the consequences 





of this proof that God is « person, what are | 


they? If I am wrong in representing Mr. 
Emerson as atheist, 1 shal) be corrected, for 
the philosopher of Concord, who founded the 
school of theism there, is looking into my face. 
Be unflinching. Walk out on this reef of 
scientific theism, even if the waves roar to the 
right and the left, to the front andtherear. You 
are sure of certain ground principles concern- 
ing the responsibility of person to person, and 
you have lifted your culture to such a hight 
that you believe that, whereas there is thought 
not your own in the universe, there isin it a 
thinker not yourself. 

9. In the soul’s relations to God as a person 
all the natural operations of conscience have 
their place, whenever conscience is aliowed 
full growth and free action. 

Having discussed conscience in its details 
(see Boston Monday Lectures, Vol. IV), I am 
in a position to draw inferences from its great 
natural operations ; and by conscience I mean 
not merely man as you now see him at his 
best, but that soul which is the highest out 
come of the law of the Ascent of Life. Where 
is there room for that in your system of 
thought? Until Christ himself, as represent 
ing human fatars, ean staid erent in your 
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mansion of philosophy, its roof is so low that 
man must crouch under it when he undertakes 
to obey the law of the Ascent of Life. I want 
a literature, I want a theology in Boston, in 
Concord, in Cambridge, in Andover, in Prince- 
ton, with a roof lofty enough to admit man at 
his climax (that is, Christ) erect beneath its 
arches. [Applause.] The public might well 
way to the poet whose seventieth birthday has 
just been hallowed by his friends what that 
poet once said to the world, and what I shoula 
like to say to culture of the false sort : 
“ Build thee more lofty mansions, O my soul! 

As the swift seasons roll. 

Leave thy low, vaulted past, 

Let each new temple, grander than the last, 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by Time's unresting 

sea.” 
—(O. W. Houmzs’s, * The Chambered Nautilus.”) 

(Applause. } 

Every shell no larger than the mood of cul- 
ture in Tennyson's third year will be left be 
hind on the unresting sea of philosophy. 

Our injury of a man we cal! a crime our dis- 
loyalty to God we call sin; but, although the 
two things have two names, they, in the wide 
relation of person to person, or in what Tenny- 
son calls the abyssmal depths of personality, 
are the same in substance. Therefore, the 
same law applies to the harmonization of spirit 
with spirit on the two sides of the great fact of 
personal responsibility. 

Horace Bushnell tells us that, a few years be- 
fore his death, Daniel Webster, having a large 
party of friends dining with bim at Marshfield, 
was called on by one of the party, as they be- 
came seated at the table, to specify what one 
thing he had met with in his life which had 
done most for him or had contributed most to 
the success of his personal history. After a 
moment, he replied: ‘‘ The most fruitful and 
elevating influence I have ever seemed to 
meet with has been my impression of obliga- 
tion to God.” 

10. In the personal relation of the soul to 
God, as in any other personal relation, all the 
demands of conscience as to confession, resti- 
tution, punishment, shame, remorse, a new 
life, and an emphatic act of mercy and for- 
giveness will be made in case sin is committed 
by the human person against the Divine 
Person. 

11. Such sin is a fact of universal human ex- 
perience. 

It is too evident that many a soul brought 
up in the lap of liberalism bas taken anodynes 
on this topic. You think I have taken medi- 
cine also, and that it is because I was brought 
up in a stern creed that I make so much of the 
scientific fact that man is sick and needs a 
physician. Yes; but I was brought up in no 
stern creed. No lash was ever held above my 
head to drive me into God's house, or even 
into religious instruction. So far as my youth 
was concerned, I was entirely free from any 
education that could prejudice me; for I was 
brought up in almost liberal circles in the very 
sense of the word in which you employ the 
term here on the three bills of this cultured 
city. I believe that I have given attention to 
the claims of liberalism, strictly so called, for 
it was my fortune to be educated at Harvard 
University, where these claims are not uttered 
in whispers. But the fact of sin, if a man has 
not taken anodynes, will stand put as a acien- 
tific, indisputable reality. And now what are 
we to do with these laws of the relations of 
person to person, and this colossa) fact of in- 
dividual responsibility in such relations? God 
is @ person ; We are persons ; and sin exists be- 
tween us and him. 

12, It follows, inexorably, that, if conscience 
is allowed free course, and if, after the com- 
mission of such sin, peace is to be brought to 
the soul in its relations to God asa person, 
there must be made an atonement. 

18. This must consist of or imply and pro- 
duce all the severa) results which experience 
proves to be requisite to the peace of an offend- 
erin the relations of person to person among 
men—that is, of confession, restitution, pun- 
ishment, shame, remorse, a new life, and an 
emphatic act of mercy and forgiveness 

1 admit that this island is not a wide one, 
but it is a long one; and as I step from turret 
to turret of its rock I find no bowlder likely to 
slip away into the howling waves, for itis a 
single reef, a unit from end to end and side to 
side, and, what is more, a unit to the very 
core of the world. 

14. Noone of these can be enough to produce 
peace without the others. 

15. It is, however, @ familiar and indisput- 
able truth that the demand of conscience for 
confession, restitution, and the other neces- 
sary means of peace, including especially the 
emphatic act of mercy and forgiveness, are 
hightened vastly in emphasis whenever, in 
the relations of persons to persons among 
men, the person injured is a benefactor, 
father, ruler, or judge of the person commit- 
ting the injury. 

16. A strict application of the scientifie* 
mathod shows that this same principle govern 
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the relations of man as a person to God as a 

person. 

17. This principle acquires unspeakable 
weight from the inevitable natural operations 
of conscience, as soon as the latter allows 
itself free action and is brought face to face 
with God as Creator, Ruler, Father, and in- 
finitely Holy Judge. 

Am I teaching alax doctrine, and saying that 
when the atonement is accepted as a fact 
morality may be allowed torun wild? NotI; 
for natural law, expressing itself in the opera- 
tions of conscience, is not changed atall by the 
coming into existence of some great arrange- 
ment on God’s part, screening us from the 
past. Neither am I to be prevented from in- 
sisting ou the doctrine of the atonement by 
popular misapprehension, to which I have 
replied in previous discussions (Boston Mon- 
day Lectures, Vol. III, ‘‘The Atonement in 
the Light of Self-evident Truth ’’) concerning 
the transferrence of guilt. In the sense of per- 
sonal blameworthiness, guilt cannot be trans- 
ferred from person to person. No one pre- 
tends that it can be. In the sense of liability 
to suffer to maintain the honor of violated law, 
it can be, and the teaching of revelation is 
that it hasbeen. In the doctrine of the atone- 
ment it {s not taught that an innocent being 
has suffered punishment in the sense of pain 
inflicted for personal blameworthiness; but 
that Christ’s voluntary sacrificial chastise- 
ment has been substituted for man’s punish- 
ment. 

The great Swiss historian, John Von Muller, 
gives the result of his life-long labors, extract- 
ed, he says, from seventeen hundred and thir- 
ty-three authors, in seventeen thousand folio 
pages, in this striking confession. ‘ Christ is 
the key to the history of the world. Not only 
does all harmonize with the mission of Christ; 
all is subordinated to it. When I saw this,” 
he adds, ‘it was to me as wonderful and sur- 
prising as the light which Paul saw on his way 
to Damascus, the fulfillment of all hopes, the 
completion of philosophy, the key to all the 
apparent contradictions inthe physical and 
moral. Here is life and immortality. I marvel 
not at miracles. A far greater miracle has 
been reserved for our times—the spectacle of 
the connection of all human events in the 
establishment and preservation of the doe- 
trine of Christ.’’—( Professor Henry B. Smith, 
‘Faith and Philosophy.” 

18. The soul’s environment {fn this world 
and the next consists unalterably of its own 
nature, God, and its record. 

Herbert Spencer says we must be harmonized 
with our enviroument. Well, I take him at his 
word, aud my environment consists unalterably 
of my own nature and God and my record. 
Can this mau of theory tell me how I am to be 
harmonized with these things? I take Lady 
Macbeth on one artn and Lord Byrou on the 
other, just after he had written ‘* Manfred,” 
aud I walk down here to the bench-of the 
Ingersolls. They are silent when I ask how we 
three be harmonized with our environment. 
[Applause.| I take the same companions 
and come here to the bench of the Chan- 
nings. And if Julius Muller, with his stern 
application of scientific methods to ethical 
truth, looks over my shoulder into Channing’s 
eyes, the latter go down [applause]; and so 
would Emerson’s under similar circumstances ; 
but so would not Tennyson’s, so would not 
Mrs. Browning’s, for they have risen to a hight 
where Julius Muller and they agree New 
England needs to lose a little of her philosaph- 
ical pride ; for, if you open histories of philoso- 
phy, you will find that nearly all we have ever 
done is compressed into six or ten pages. We 
think we have mastered the secrét of the soul’s 
peace with its environment. So far as Cam- 
bridge and Concord and Boston stand on 
Plymouth Rock, they have mastered the secret 
and stand on a philosophical, tremorless reef ; 
but no further. [Applause.] . 

19. Itis self-evident that man can be har- 
monized with his environment only by the har- 
monization of the soul with the three things 
from which it cannot flee—its own nature, 
God, and its record. 

20. The past is irreversible. 

21. Harmonization of the soul with an in- 
erasable record of' sin in the relations of the 
soul to God as a person can be obtained only 
by some arrangement harmonizing itself with 
the great natural operations of conscience 
which govern the relations of person to per- 
son, and which demand, at léast, the seven 
remedies already named. 

22. It has just been proved that man can 
himself, under the laws of conscience, provide 
no sereen for an irreversible record of sin in 
his relations to God as a person. 

23. He must, nevertheless, face that record 
forever, and God will face it. 

24. The scientific necessity of similiarity of 
feeling with God, or the new birth, results 
trom the necessity of man’s harmonization 
with bis own nature and with God. 

25, The scientific necessity of the atonement 
results from the necessity of the harmoniza- 
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by its record of sin in its relation to God as a 
person, 

26, The atonement, of which reason can thus 
show the scientific necessity, is proclaimed by 
revelation, and by it only, to be an historic 
reality. 

27. To those who do not accept this histor- 
ical reality the only possible outcome of a 
stern application of the principles of science 
to the discussion of man’s relation to his en- 
vironment is despair. 

28, That despair is the outcome of rational- 
istic thought when it rejects Christianitg is 
confessed by the whcle school of Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann, who teach pessimism, or the 
doctrine that this is the worst of all possible 
worlds. 

29 Alone among all religions known to man, 
Christianity, without coming into conflict with 
self-evident truths, meets the supreme demand 
of human nature in the relations of man as a 
person to God as a person, and harmonizes the 
soul with its entire environment in itself, in 
God, and in a record of sin. 

“0. Alone among all religions known to man, 
Christianity, including the doctrines of the 
atonement and of the necessity of similarity of 
fecling with God, has the marks of a perfect 
and absolute religion, in that it, and it only, 
provides for man’s holiness and pardon in « 
universe where it is self-evident that the soul 
canuot be at peace until itis detivered from 
both the love of sin and the guilt of sin. 

Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Julius Muller I 

call to this platform, and, in companionship 
with these princes in the knowledge of the 
soul, | dare face Cambridge, and Concord, and 
haughty Boston, and recite here, as I have 
recited on the shores of both seas, my personal 
creed, in which I live and in which I expect 
to die. 

On the glassy sea of green, 

Flooded with God's noontide keen, 

Can there be for sin a screen? 


Ommnipresence none can fice ; 
Flight from God to God must be. 


Evermore with God must I 
Dwell in strife or harmony : 
Evermore my changeless past 
Gaze on me from out the vast. 
Thou art first and thou art last. 


O if now before thy face 

In thy brightness I had place, 

With the past unscreened from thee, 
Thou, from whom I cannot flee, 
How could peace abide with me? 


Since from thee in heart estranged, 

If, this instant, I unchanged 

Were in Heaven, thou, God, dost know, 
Highest heaven were deepest woe, 

1 and it are variant so. 


God! O God! thy Likeness give, 
in and of thee let me live: 
* God! O God! for sin atone, 
By thy love awake my own; 
I must face thy Great White Throne. 


[Applause.} 
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WE have considered the physical and intel- 
lectual qualifications of the true preacher. 
We now proceed to those qualifications on 
which the Word of God lays the greatest 
stress. It is remarkable that in the description 
of a Christian minister given by Paul in bis 
letter to Timothy, ‘where fifteen particulars 
are given, thirteen of the fifteen refer to the 
moral side of the man. The moral worth and 
reputation of the preacher is of first value for 
the propagation of that truth which is distinct- 
ively spiritual and affects the character of the 
inmost soul. He has to deal with the tenderest 
and most sacred affections and sympathies of 
men, and, hence, all his aptness in body and 
mind must find its activity through his moral 
nature. In treating of this most important 
side of the Christian preacher, we may con- 
veniently divide the subject into disposition, 
manner, habits, and spiritual life. 

I. Disposition. The disposition is the result 
partly of temperament and partly of education. 
It differs from manner in that manner is whol- 
ly external, while disposition is an inward im- 
pulse and tendency made visible generally in 
external acts. It differs from habits, in that 
habits are forms or methods of doing, while 
disposition isa state of feeling. Disposition 
is situated nearer the moral center than the 
other two ; but all are directly connected with 
the moral nature. A man is classed according 
to disposition, without touching the vital ques- 
tions of good and bad, right and wrong, true 
and false. A good, right, and true man may 
have a most unhappy disposition ; ard a bad, 
wrong, and false man may have a most happy 
disposition. Esau had afar happier disposi- 
tion than Jacob ; but Esau had no appreciation 





tion of the soul with its eternal environment 


of the good, right, and true. False judgments 
are constantly made regarding men by using 








their dispositions, rather than their lives, as 
criteria. A benevolent infidel is counted bet- 
ter than a selfish Christian. In many social 
relations he certainly is better; but in real 
worth the selfish Christian is far superior to 
the benevolent infidel, because he has the 
Spirit of God in him, notwithstanding his self- 
ishness. In the scales of eternity weight is 


not made by disposition but by faith in God. 
With all this, disposition is a most important 


element of efficiency in the godly life, and its 
character is not to be treated lightly. Ina 
Christian minister styles of disposition that we 
should tolerate, perhaps even admire, in other 
men cannot be allowed. (1.) A minister should 
never be irritable or irascible. The oracle is 
calm, and he who ministers at the oracle 
should partake of its calmness. Anger in man 
is always a mark of weakness, and the teacher 
of divine truth must not willfully carry marks 
of weakness. Even a Moses stains his career, 
and so dwarfs his influence by giving way to 
passion that he must needs be speedily re- 
moved from the people by the hand of God 
and yield his place to a successor. An irascible 
disposition is not only a weakenér of influence ; 
it is a blind to the judgment. It makes the 
ninister-a partisan and fills him with preju- 
dice. He becomes a wolf,where he ought to be 
a shepherd. He creates disorder, where he 
should be a peacemaker. This disposition is 
also a snare to the preacher’s own soul. It 
will entangle him in mortifications, experi- 
ences of remorse, self-condemnation, and de- 
spondency, that will prove a purgatory of suf- 
fering, even if it prove not a purgatory of 
purification. The frascible disposition ig near 
akin to the (2) petulant disposition, which is 
ready to take offense at the slightest thwarting 
of the will, and which fancies insult where 
none is intended, which renders a man difficult 
to approach, and in a minister deprives him of 
half his efliciency, by reason of this barrier 
to easy intercourse. A petulant preacher wil) 
show his feelings in the pulpit by « personal 
method of treating his themes, by indulging in 
a complaining or scolding style of speech, 
aud by using a captious rather than an 
impartial argumentation in his discourse. 
(3.) The morose disposition comes next in 
order as one to be carefully shunned 
by the preacher of the glad _ tidings. 
He is a messenger of God, to declare the grace 
that brings salvation and eternal joy tothe 
soul. His face should be as much like the an- 
gelic face of Stephen as a heart full of peace 
and joy in Christ can make it. The Jeremiahs 
have their place in the Church’s history. They 
sit among the ruins of Jerusalem and sing the 
sad dirge that impresses the fearful lesson on 
the children of meu. But they are not thé pat- 
terns for Christian preachers. No happier er- 
rand can man carry than the news of a divine 
love that is ready to forgive the chief of sin- 
ners and bestow the Holy Spirit upon every 
willing heart. Itis a frightful error to bring 
tis message surrounded with lurid light and 
thunder-clouds, It is true that there is a dark 
background with which God’s grace can be 
well contrasted; but let it be a background, 
nota foreground. Let the preacher be a man 
of genial disposition, ever brimming with a 
desire to make all smile around him,and let 
no false sense of dignity lengthen his face or 
deepen his tone. (4.) The preacher should, 
moreover, be free from an impulsive disposition. 
The captain of a ship directs his vessel by 
chart, compass, log, and observation ; not by 
whim and subjective fancies. He looks beyond 
mere appearances and he acts from motives 
that'are deep belowthe surface. The preacher 
is a captain. He has crew, freight, and pas- 
sengers committed to his care. He his, ac- 
cording to the old and expressive phrase, ‘*the 
cure of souls.”” Impulsive conduct in him is a 
risk to many besides himself. The Scriptures 
expressly enjoin the ‘“episcopus”’ (and he is 
the modern “preacher’’) to be éyxparjc; to 
have that self-control that shall repress im- 
pulses and make them obedient to order and 
right. He should be known to his people a3 
having a well-balanced life, that can be trusted 
both for advice and example. An impulsive 
nature may carry both minister and people 
into doctrinal heresy or irregularity of life on 
the slightest occasion, and in any special crisis 
it is sure to do damage. (5.) The preacher 
should not show a careless disposition, The im- 
palsive disposition has too much fire ; the care- 
less has too little. The careless preacher 
straggles, rather than marches, and firés his 
gun at hap-hazard. He has no method, makes 
little or no preparation for any public duty, 
and believes (or acts as if he believed) that a 
special inspiration will take care of him in all 
his functions. He isthe clerical sloven, that 
abuses his own gifts and his people’s oppor- 
tunities, while he gives the world the chance 
to talk of preachers as lazy non-producers. 
(6.) The preacher should never exhibit a :money- 
loving disposition. He is to be agcAdpyupoc, 
A preacher known to be a money-hunter is use- 
less in the Kingdom of Christ. Christ and 
Mammon are in exact opposition to one an- 
other. The Christian conscience feels this 
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d the world’s instinct recognizes this. The 
moment the world detects a money-loving 
preacher, it exclaims, either delightedly (as 
finding so high an example for its own carnal- 
ity) or scornfully (as seeing the contrast be- 
tween office and disposition): ‘‘ He is become 
as one of us.”” The minister steps down from 
his throne of advantage and mingles with the 
plebeian crowd, to be jostled by them and lose 
his power with his dignity. A preacher, if 
called to use his gifts in the Church, should be 
provided for in all reasonable living by his 
charge ; and beyond this he should not have a 
thought in money matters. If he meddle with 
silver wines, or petroleum, or the stock mar- 
ket, he is defiling his sacred office. If the 
Lord of Glory became poor for our sakes, we 








may well be glad toremain poor for the sake of - 


his great work of grace. The preacher had bet- 
ter rely upon his Lord than on his own shrew4- 
ness in the money market for his support. Ifa 
preacher is not called to use his gifts in the 
Church, it is very evident that he is called to 
support himself and family in a legitimate 
secular calling; and in this he can appear as an 
honest tradesman or officer, but show avoid 
the excitements, absorptions, or questionable 
practices of the speculator. Though not 
directly occupied in preaching, he has 
the honor of a preacher to _ support, 
and may, in the providence of God, 
be again summoned to stand in the pulpit. 
He is to bear this always i mind, and to do 
nothing that might afterward interfere with 
his usefulness by degrading either his charac- 
ter or his reputation. A preacher making 
tents or mending nets is one thing ; a preacher 
speculating in cotton or in railroad stocks is 
quite another. The one seeks his legitimate 
and honorable support. The other is a gam- 
bler in disguise. If the preacher is settled in 
a charge where a regular and sufficient stipend 
is given him, any money-making occupation 
or device is the betrayal of a worldly spirit 
that taints a‘! his official work with selfishness; 
and selfishness is wholly out of place and per- 
nicious in any agencies that represent the un- 
selfish love of Christ and his soul-saving Gos- 
pel. (7.) The preacher should be free from a 
headstrong disposition, That he should be firm- 
ly settled in his views of truth and in his prin- 
ciples of conduct none can deny. ‘fo waver in 
these is to be an unsafe guide and to forfeit 
the respect and confidence of others. When 
we speak of disposition, we are not treating of 
a man’s relation to truth, but his relation to 
his fellow-men. The headstrong disposition 
disregards the rights of others. It would 
overcome opinion and purpose not by argu- 
ment, but by sheer weight of persistence. It, 
donbtless, often defends this self-assertion to 
the conscience under the plausible name of 
truth assertion ; but its unreasonableness is 
tou glaring in the eyes of others for any sym- 
pathy with the excuse on their part. The 
headstrong preacher cannot have counselors. 
He can have only acolytes. He will drive in- 
dependent minds from him and make himself 
alittle pope in his parish. He may make a 
unity in this way; but it will be a unity at the 
expense of the church’s healthy life, and the 
probability is that he will extinguish the life 
altogether. Churches with grand opportuni- 
ties for usefulness have been destroyed by 
preachers who would consult no other oracle 
than their own prejudices. They have made 
a desert and called it peace. The adjective 
avddduc describes this disposition and is found 
in Paul’s list among the characteristics of the 
man who is unfit to be an éxoxdérog in the 
Church of Christ. The ‘‘u) opyiiog, ui) rapowvoc, 
py w2HKTHC” that immediately follow in his 
enumeration shows the sad length to which 
this disposition may go, and which the actual 
history of the Church has 60 often illustrated, 
when the ministers of Jesus have entirely lost 
sight of their heavenly calling and have intro- 
duced the rudeness and violence of the world 
into the Church. The present condition of 
the Protestant Church is not such as to exhibit 
these forms of excess, or, at least, not to toler- 
ate them, if exhibited; but the headstrong dis- 
position, which is their spring, may show itself 
in other less gross but equally hurtful ways. 
(8.) The Christian preacher should not have an 
eremitic disposition, He is eminenly, though 
not of the world, a man for the world. He is 
to mingle freely and fully with men of all 
classes and descriptions. His message is for 
all. As Paul talked with the chance passers in 
the agora, as well as with the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans, the imitators of Paul are to court 
every opportunity of instructing men of high 
and low degree, men learned and men illiter 
ate, the salvation they preach being equally 
important to all. To this end, a preacher can- 
not afford to be a cloistered student, except at 
such stated times as meditation and study may 
be necessary for his work in the world. The 
retiring disposition, which would withdraw 
him from opportunity, must be withstood. 
Our Saviour himself went from house to house, 
and mingled constantly with peer and peasant, 
and he, like Elisha, is to be the pattern of the 





Christian minister, rather than Elijah or John 
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the Baptist, who were startling and arousing 

as preparers of the way for the steady and de- 

tailed instruction of those that were to follow 

them, One of the traits of character insisted 

on bythe Apostle for a Christian bishop is 

hospitality; and that alone tells the whole 

story of social intercourse with his fellows. 

He is not only not to bea recluse; but he is 
not to assume a lofty and distant style, so as 
to be separated from easy contact with others. 

His dignity is to be in his character, and not in 

his contrivance. He is to be a man of family, 

the husband of one wife, having his children in 
proper subjection, so that his domestic duties 
and experiences will fit him the better for all 
the relations of life. The Romanist doctrine 
of celibacy is directly. at war with the true ob- 
jects of the Christian ministry, destroying that 
sympathy which should be a conspicuous ele- 
ment in the minister as he prescribes for the 
spiritual wants of his people. Rome, in this, 
as in her other inventions, instead of applying 
the divine grace to all the natural nerves of 
the human life, has formed an artificial tyran- 
ny, monstrous in its principles and destructive. 
in its practice. It deforms humanity, when 
grace would reform it. 

As opposed to these eight styles of disposi- 
tion which a preacher should never exhibit, 
we say positively that he should be calm, gen- 
tle,-cheerful, regular, careful, disinterested, 
reasonable, and social; a man whom all will re- 
spect and most will love, whose words of coun- 
sel will not be discounted by a life.out of har- 
mony with the teachings, and who will not be 
simply endured as an official teacher, but will 
be ever welcomed as a trusted friend. 

2. Manner. Leaving, now, the psychi¢éal dis- 
position, welook to the outward manners of 
the preacher, some of which are natural and 
are traceable to birth or education, and some 
assumed from notions of effectiveness. Man- 
ner has so much to do with attracting or repel- 
ling men that it carries with it an importance 
greater than its intrinsic worth. It is only the 
exceptional and philosophic mind that looks 
deneath manner and judges directly by the 
character and disposition; and, hence, he who 
would have a passport to all men’s hearts 
must wear the outer garments of propriety in 
his intercourse with others. He is not a wise 
man who cares nothing for appearances, any 
more than he who makes a false presentation 
of himself to his fellow-men. The manners of 
a preacher should ever be harmonious with 
the sacred character of his office and the con- 
sistencies of aholy life. In describing these 
manners, we must keep before us the great aim 
of the preacher as the representative of the 
Lord and proclaimer of his Gospel. He is to 
sink himself in his Master’s cause and in his 
love for souls, and he is to mold self according 
to the demands of the highest philanthropy. 

Manners are s0 largely a matter of choice and 
determination that no preacher can avoid the 
responsibility of conducting himself with 
seemly behavior before his people and the 
world. We might almost sum up all we have 
to say on this head in the one sentence that a 
minister ought to be a perfect gentleman. The 
word ‘‘ gentleman’? may be hard to define in 
phrase, but yet is well understood by all. It 
is a word that has regard chiefly to manners, 
and describes one who is acceptable in all his 
social contact. Whatever maybe his real char- 
acter ortone of mind, he controls himself to 
such an extent as to fit in gracefully in all the 
movements of society, and eo to approve him- 
self toall. He covers the mistakes of others 
by calling attention to a new subject, and com- 
mends their successes by fixing attention upon 
them. He looks to see what others like, and 
then adapts himself to their taste while he is in 
theircompany. He never is boisterous or rude 
in his speech, however resolute and determined 
he may be in his character. He knows that 
power is not sited in noise or boorishness and 
that an iron hand is best used ina velvet glove. 
A gentleman is not to be confounded (as so 
often he is) with the man of fashion, who has 
learned the lying grimaces and small talk of 
the salon and who invests his soul, as well as 
his body, at the tailor’s. A gentleman assumes 
his manners because they are right in them- 
selves or advantageous for society; but the 
man of fashion assumes Ais manners because 
they are in the fashion. The gentleman is, 
probably, what the Greeks denoted by 
xadoxiyabéc, a word which implies a mor- 
al worth beneath the agreeable manners. 
There have been preachers who affected 
clownish manners, through a strange infat- 
uation that these’ added to their power, be- 
cause, forsooth, they added to their notori- 
ety. In their. garments, or walk, or methods 
of address they have played the fool, and 
only their undoubted talent has saved them 
from universal reproach. Young preachers 
who imitated these eccentricities, but who 
had uot the talent of their patterns, have speed- 
ily gone under. LEccentrictties* dre- never 
enjoyed by others... They are only endured. 
There may be a sense of tumor temporarily 
excited by the sight of am eccentricity in a 


minister; but it can never be a permanent 
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source of pleasure to s parish. The man who 
helps himself first, the man who stands in 
another’s pathway, the man who throws his 
person into ungainly postures, the man who 
affects an uncouth dress or walk, the man who 
monopolizes the cotiversation, the man who 
delights in mortifying others, the man who 
indulges in any filthy habit—such as these 
have no place under the category of ‘‘gentle- 
man’’; while the unfortunate who eats with 
his knife or who blows his nose at the table is 
rather'a boor, who sins through ignorance. 
The Christian minister should be neither un- 
gentlemanly nor boorish. Willful sin, or 
ignorance, in this case, may be equally harm- 
ful, repelling those who should be attracted, 
and effectually putting a check on allreligious 
influence the only exception to this general 
statement having relation tothe boor among 
boors, where his boorishness, of course, would 
not Le noticed. 

Next to this comprehensive characteristic of 
manner noted as gentlemanly, we may mark 
those forms of manner which are used in the 
pulpit for emphasis, or to produce the greater 
impression upon the audience. 

In all address to our fellows there must be 
art, which is only to say that there must be 
adaptedness in manner consciously exercised. 
No man can be so lost to himself as to con- 
duct an hour’s service in complete uncon- 
sciousness of his manner. He may at times 
lose himself in his discourse, forgetting every- 
thing but his message and the persons he 
addresses; but such arapt state cannot con- 
tinue long. As conscious of his manner, he 
is an artist, so that when we say the manner 
in the pulpit must be artless we are not using 
exact language. The danger lies in pushing 
art to an exaggeration—either beyond the 
point of just influence or beyond all harmony 
with the actual feelings of the preacher. In 
the former case the art may be of complete 
accord with the preacher’s feelings, and yet 
be so extravagant to the audience’s cooler 
state of mind as to disgust and repel; while 
in the latter case the insincerity is sure to 
show itself and produce a like result. The 
preacher, therefore, hastwo errors to guard 
against in respect of manner in the pulpit— 
one involving the moral element of insincerity 
and the other evidencing a want of control 
over his impulses. With regard to the former, 
we need only remark that, whatever the man 
ner, itis to be condemned. It is an imitation 
of the stage, and the stage and pulpit have 
nothing whatever in common, notwithstand- 
ing the popular idea that they are run in the 
same mold. The stage has as its object to 
amuse, and it has as its uniform method 
exaggeration ; but the pulpit has as its object 
to instruct, and it has as its method the sim- 
plicity that becomes the delivery of truth. 
Young preachers who goto the stage for an 
example of manner or utterance are on the 
high road to ministerial ruin, although they 
may make a newspaper fame, The staye- 
actor is etymologically and classically the 
hypocrite, and has, so far as he is a stage- 
actor, no sympathy with the preacher and his 
solemn duties. He will teach the foolish 
preacher who goes t@ him for instruction 
poses, gestures, tones,‘and grimaces that have 
no more todo with a miunister’s person 
than Hamlet or Romeo has to do witb bis 
theme. 

The other error of overwrought manner in 
the pulpit, as we have said, shows a want of 
proper control over the preacher’s impulses. 
He intensifies his voice to a scream or a roar, 
according to its tenor or bass nature. He 
moves about the platform like a caged lion, to 
the dread of all-weak nerves in the congrega- 
tion. He pounds the desk or Bible with 
doubled fist and flings his arms at every point 
of the compass. His excessive emphasis be- 
comes no emphasis at all. His sermon is 
italicised in every word. In this case art 
should use a repressive influence, should hold 
in check the headlong energy, should modu- 
late cadence and temper movement, and so 
bring the thought into proper relief. A power 
that is Aeld in continues to exert its influence 
over the audience, but in a different way from 
its action when unchecked. In the latter 
case the audience is carried away by it as the 
forest’s debris is carried away by the torrent; 
but in the former the audience is awed with a 
sense of a force reserved. The experience is 
varied, but the influence is unbroken. The 
earnest, energetic preacher who in this way 
restrains his vehemence is ever en rapport with 
his hearers. In the case of the stage-preacher, 
any abatement of his exaggeration is absolute 
flatness, making a ruinous contrast with his 
mask and buskin, The earnest preacher’s 
effort is only to hold his horse in; the stage- 
preacher’seffort isto whip him up to regulation 
speed, The one has to control a power; the 
other to constitute a power. We can readily 
see how very different must be both their ex- 
perlence and their influence. The one has 
the pleasant duty of directing, the other the 
painful task of inventing; and the one sup- 
plies his auditory from his abundance, while 





the other can rarely avoid exhibiting the 
scantiness of his theatrical wardrobe. 

Another set of false pulpit manners may be 
grouped around the general charge of reck- 
lessness. It is either alack of art or a pur- 
posed despising of art on the part of the min- 
ister. He enters the pulpit either ona run, or, 
perhaps, in asauntering way. He tosses his 
hat under the seat. He turns over the leaves 
of the Bible as a child would look for pictures 
in abook. He looks all over the congrega- 
tion while they are singing God’s praise. He 
prays in a mechanical way, and turns toward 
his seat before he has finished his ‘“‘ Amen,” 
He does not believe in ceremony; but has 
he never heard of the apostolic rule of decency 
and order? Does he not see that the associa- 
tions of the pulpit ought to be sober and sol- 
emn, not common-place and even ludicrous ? 
Is there not a certain natural dignity that 
becomes the position and function of an or- 
dained preacher before the people committed 
to his spiritual care? Surely, there are in- 
stinctive propricties that we must not rudely 
violate, in an iconoclastic hatred of priestcraft 
and ritual. There is such a thing as sacred- 
ness of association, although we do not be- 
lieve in any sacredness cf locality, and he is 
really sucrilegious who would defile a holy 
association. There certainly should be a grav- 
ity and orderly demeanor in the person of him 
who delivers God’s revealed truth to a wait- 
ing congregation. Recklessness is no more 
proper in this case of a Christian preacher 
than it would have been in the case of Moses 
with his message to the peuple from Sinai, or 
in the case of Paul when telling the curious 
Athenians of the ‘‘ Unknown God.” It is on 
this ground of a peculiar gravity due to the 
oceasion that the clerical gown can be safely 
advocated, without any fear of its bringing 
alb and cope and chasuble in its train. Cer- 
tainly asober and dignified gown is far more 
appropriate than an awkward or unseemly 
habit. 

The preacher of reckless manner gives out 
the hymn as if he were simply directing the 
choir to sing, when he should be guiding the 
congregation into the real meaning of the 
lyric by his earnest and interested reading. He 
reads the passage of Scripture with no pre- 
paratory study of its full significance, and so 
with no hearty use of the sacred words, In 
both cases he is unwittingly teaching the con- 
gregation to be formal and mechanical in their 
worship. The preacher should feel that every 
minute he has inthe pulpit is precious and 
privileged time, offering him opportunities to 
reach the hearts of many, opportunilies never 
in the case of some to be repeated, and when 
the mind is generally in a peculiarly receptive 
attitude. He should be fully charged with 
this feeling, and every exercise should be all 
brimmed with solemn earnestness. A reckless 
manner in such a position betrays a lamentable 
lack of appreciation of the preacher’s respon- 
sibility and shows the hireling in the place of 
the pastor. 

3. Habits.—The habits of the preacher next 
call for our remark, as we note the moral 
forces of the pulpit. By habits we refer to 
modes of life, and not to disposition or person- 
al manner. While the disposition was a bent or 
tendency of the moral nature, and the manner 
was au external matter altogether, although 
often the result of disposition, the Aubits are 
visible modes of life which involve moral 
principles, evil or otherwise, as the case may 
be. As in the case of the dispositions, we shall 
treat this portion of our subject in the nega- 
tive way and holdup to view the habits that 
are to be avoided. The preacher is to be well 
reported of by those that are without ; he is 
to have a just and holy reputation, as one who 
loves the good and hates the evilin all thetr 
forms. Heisto be unrebukable by the out- 
side world for any blot upon his character. 
These are divine directions regarding the 
Christian preacher, and we cannot neglect 
them without peril tothe Church. When the 
world recognizes its own vices in the pulpit, it 
can receive no heavenly message from that 
quarter. Evil habits in the minister, even if 
they do not amount to crimes, have the same 
general effect. They lead the believer to dis- 
trust, and the unbeliever to blaspheme. We 
may consider, in their order, the personal, the 
pecuniary, and the social habits of the preacher. 

(1.) Personal. We cannot divorce the preach- 
ing from the preacher. This is a fundamental 
truth we cannot too often repeatin pursuing 
our investigation of the preacher’s qualifica- 
tions. The question that is the touchstone in 
every case is this, “ Will it thwart or hinder 
the effect of the message?’ and in accordance 
with the response we make out our portrait. 
For this reason, we are obliged to look at the 
man’s personal appearance and dress, as well 
as at his style. of disposition and manner to- 
ward others. A preacher who is slovenly in his 
attire, allowing his hair to be unkempt, his nails 
uncleaned, his boots unblacked, and his 
clothes unbrushed, will prove # very poor con- 
ductor of divine truth. He will find very 
small fields of labor, and under his tillage 





they will become “beautifully less.” ‘Be ye 
clean that bear the vessels of the Lord” has a 
literal as well as spiritual application. Men of 
excellent ability have wondered why they did 
not succeed in life, when the only reason 
(which their friends shrank from disclosing to 
them) was their personal uncleanness. It seems 


. a childish interference and a sort of impudence 


to tell aman to tie his cravat or pull down 

his vest ; and yet a man must have very great 

and brilliant qualities who can live down the 

injurious effect of such trifling irregularities, 

which mark him asthe sloven. At many of 

the sloven’s habits men feel both insulted and 

ashamed. They expect a preacher to be neat 

and orderly in his appearance before them, and 

they have a right to such expectation from the 

nature of the relation between them. The 

torn hat or egg-stained shirt-bosom is, there- 

fore (if customary and not an accidental 

necessity), a practical insult to the preacher’s 

charge, which only remarkable gifts of the 

preacher can prevent them from resenting. 

The pecple, moreover, are toan extent iden- 

tified with their pastor, and in Ais reproach 

they suffer, so that his slovenly habits fill them 
with mortification. I know not who first’ 
framed the saying that “‘ cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” andI am sure I would not ap- 
prove the sentiment ; but yet I acknowledge 
itis very hard to associate piety with willful 
dirtiness of the person, and very, very hard to 
look upon an unwashed minister as a man of 
God. 

Beside the slovenly habits we may put the 
unhealthy habits, which do not repel, indeed ; 
but may, as examples, lead many a young life 
astray. The use of spirituous liquors and the 
excessive use of any stimulant, overindulg- 
ence at the table, and (what is seldom 
classed with these) overstudy or study at 
midnight hours are some of the unhealthy 
habits which it should be a preacher’s care to 
shun. <A preacher’s physical life ehould be a 
model in its wise distribution of time for work 
and rest, in its right arrangement of study, 
visits, domestic employment, public services, 
and general usefulness, with the recreation that 
is necessary for the fullness of efficiency. Per- 
sistence in a habit injurious to health is, on the 
part of a preacher, the robbery of the Master. 
It is shortening life, weakening the faculties, 
and thus diminishing the amount of work that 
is the Master’s due. In the grosser forms of 
self-indulgence this is readily seen and ac- 
knowledged ;"but in the matter of a false sys- 
tem of study the mind is too often blind to the 
truth. The sermon-writing is crowded into 
Saturday night, and the preacher goes to bed 
after midnight to catch a troubled sleep, and 


rise on Sunday morning with aching head and © 


drooping powers, when he ought to feel a 
giant’s strength and rejoice in a clear and 
healthy brain. Or he may tax eyes and cere- 
brum habitually by long sessions of night- 
study, because then the house is quiet, and he 
will not be interrupted by callers, to which the 
temptation to every student is certainly very 
great, and the: happy, unbroken hours are 
looked to asa luxury. Such abuse of health 
seldom receives the sternness of rebuke it de- 
serves. It rather adds tothe intcrest of the 
man inthe eyes of the community, and they 
treat his steady decline admiringly and roman- 
tically, when they should scourge him and the 
reveling minister alike with censure for de- 
stroying the bodies God gave them to use for 
the preaching of the truth and the upbuilding 
of the Church. Itisno merit to grow pallid 
with study ; it should be no passport to honor. 
Mens sana in corpore sano, The mind is best 
served by a healthy body, and every preacher 
should so intersperse his studies with the more 
locomotive exercises of his ministry as to pre- 
serve the tone of his physical system. The 
variety which he will find in his parish duties 
is ample for this end, and it isa sorry substi- 
tute for this natural method to betake one’s self 
to Indian clubs or the lifting-machine. 

(2.) The pecuniary habits of the preacher may 
bring him into great reproach. A speculating 
minister draws expunging lines through all his 
sermons. His interest in the money market 
shows small interest in the Kingdom of Heav- 
en. His eagerness to buy and sell makes his 
preaching lifeless. His people lose their 
respect for him, and never can count him sin- 
cere in holding up the incomparable glories of 
the unseen and eternal. He isthe man with 
the muck-rake, when he ought to be the inter- 
preter. Aneztravagant minister makes a differ- 
ent, but equally unfavorable, impression. He 
is not supposed to be a worshiper of Mam- 
mon, taking a chief place in the house of God; 
but he is stamped as a self-indulgent man, 
who cannot deny himself any gratification that 
arrests his eye. He is felt to be lacking in that 
self-control which is so important an element 
in the foundation of Christian character; and 
for this reason is liable (as is the speculating 
minister) to the reputation of insincerity in his 
ministration of the Gospel. 

Closely allied to the extravagant minister is 
the borrowing minister, whose visits to his 
peoplet hey find so expensive that they take 
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pains to avoid him when out of his pulpit. 
They naturally consider his calls to be more 
concerned with their pockets than with their 
souls. Even though he may be a man gifted 
in conversation, and may, under the djrection 
of his conscience, use his gift for the spiritual 
welfare of his people; yet the object will be 
missed if, after every exercise of his pastoral 
function, he virtually hands in his bill for at- 
tendance. The preacher who throws the blame 
of his borrowing habits upon his wife’s extra- 
vagance exhibits the old Adam in its original 
meanness. ‘The woman whom thou gavest 
to be with me, she has spent my salary, and so 
I borrow.’’ The confession implied that he 
knows not how to rule his own house; shows 
him, according to the divine oracles, unfit to 
take care of the Church of God. 

These evil pecuniary habits are too often 
found in those the very soul of whose voca- 
tion is soiled by any irregularity in the matter 
of money. Excuses, of course, are readily 
found, as they are for every human fault; but 
uo excuse, however good in itself, can save the 
preacher’s reputation. The stain is there, no 
matter how it got there, and this is all with 
which we have to do. 

it {fs as appropriate here a» anywhere to 
auswer the question ‘Should a preacher who 
has been guilty of gross ain remain in the min- 
istry ?’’—for some of these habits to which we 
have to make eo bricf a reference may easily 
lead to overt acts that shock the moral sense 
of the community. To put the question ina 
more pointed shape, giving an example of 
what we mean by gross sin: ‘‘ Should a preach- 
er who has become a drunkard continue, after 
a supposed reform, to exercise his ministerial 
functions?’ If the reform be a true one, it 
would secm to be a hard verdict to shut him 
out of his important and chosen work, for 
which his experience, moreover, has thorough- 
ty fitted him. Besides, it would seem that such 
® man could argue more feelingly with the de- 
praved and abandoned, having a more vivid 
sense of the horrors of their degradation. 
These considerations would lead us to answer 
the question in the affirmative, were it not that 
another element of cousiderajon more import- 
ant than all others is the practical one of the 
personal reputation of such @ preacher, as a 
stumbling-block to the community. The ma- 
jority of men will not believe in the genuine- 
ness of his reform, and even those that do so 
believe will look upon him asa weak and un. 
certain guide. His drunkenness will be ever 
before them as they essay to listen to his dis- 
course, and all authority will be eliminated 
from his eloquence. The preacher must 
have a good report from them that are without 
or ke has no place in the true apostolic line’ 
Now, tf we apply this rule to the case in point, 
we must answer our question sorrowfully but 
firmly in the negative. _The preacher who has 
been a drunkard can no longer be useful as a 
preacher. He may find many ways of honor- 
ing his Lord and serving his cause, where he will 
aot be publicly observed and criticised; but 
the position of authority and influence he has 
forever forfeited. 

Very many pernicious habits never reach tu 
such a length as to fall under this illustration, 
and the counsel of a bold and wise friend or 
the resuscitation of conscientious thought 
may break up an evil habit, and render the 
preacher in all things acceptable and efficient. 

3. In the social life of the preacher evil 
uabits will naturally be most conspicuous, and, 
herefore, most harmful. His daily contact 
with men should impress upon them a sense of 
she truth of his character and the dignity of 
iis calling. Whatever will destroy confidence 
io these must necessarily undermine his use- 
tulness and bring discredit upon the Christian 
ministry. His personal and pecuniary habits 
have, of course, social side and touch bis 
social character ; but there are other forms of 
nabit, that belong more directly to the social 

ife, to which we now make reference ag social 
adits. It requires great watchfulness on the 
part of a preacher of the Gospel to avoid the 
snares that Satan lays for him in the many- 
sided intercourse of life. The desireto please, 
the fear to offend, the claims of politeneas, the 
shrinking from undue responsibility, the dread 
of being counted assuming—these commend- 
able causes may break down the barriers that 
ought to exist between the teacher and the 
taught, between theruler in the house of God 
and thoce who are under his spiritual sway, 
Besides these virtuous causes, there tay be the 
workings of a carnal nature, tempting in the 
same direction, until these combined causes 
bring the preacher into questionable positions, 
and identify him not with his people as 
as such, but with the godless world. We may 
enumerate a few of these social habits which 
render the minister unfit for his holy office. 
(1.) Frivolous habits, whict mark the gay 
world, are altogether unbecoming. He ma: 
plead his right to do as others; that he did not 
lay aside his humanity when he became a min- 
ister; that he, too, must enjoy life; but all 
these excuses, so often given, only reveal the 
moral unfitness of the mau the more. A min 
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ister has not the right to do as others. He 
stands on a higher plane, and the nature of 
things requires that he should walk by a 
higher rule in the details of daily life. What 
private Christians may do without injury to 
themselves or to others ie can not do. If we 
can say “‘ noblesse oblige,’ the principle is em- 
{nently true in the case of the Christian 
preacher. Moreover, the preacher's humanity 
should be of so sanctified a sort as to exhibit 
tastes and inclinations of a more spiritual 
nature than those found in ordinary society. 
He does not lay aside Lis humanity when he 
b a minieter; but be exalts his human- 
ity, and assumesa new dignity which inheres 
in the office. He is to enjoy life ; but he finds 
sources of joy in all the duties of bis sublime 
vocation, and is not compelled to drink at the 
world’s crowded fountains. 

Identification with the world’s guayety aud 
fashion must always defile a minister’s ygar- 
meuts. The fast horse, the pleasure yacht, 
the dashing dog-cart, conspicuous jewelry, 
attendance at ball, opera, or theater—these are 
unfailing marke of a minister low-toned in his 
piety or eccentric unto uselessness in the serv- 
ice of that God the love of whom is put by 
the Scriptures in excluding contrast with 
the love of the world. That there may be ex- 
ceptional cases of worthy ministers frequenting 
the theater, in practical enforcement of a dan- 
gerous theory, and not from any low and world- 
ly motive, 1 would not deny; but I have no 
hesitation in putting such instances under the 
head of unhappy eccentricities. It is a med- 
dling with a clearly-defined impurity on the 
theoretical ground of its possible purification. 

Next to frivolous and gay habite we may 
note habits of undue intimacy with the other sex. 
It need not be urged that a preacher should 
live above the suspicion of looseness. Forced 
by his position into constant association of 
a confidential sort with both sexes, he needs 
an unceasing watchfulness against indiscre- 
tion. He is not simply to guard against his 
own feelings, but he is to avoid appearances 
that could be readily misconstrued. He is to 
parry a foolish admiration that offers some 
delicate attention, with a polite indifference, 
that his own integrity be not compromised. 
He is to refuse private interviews, except in 
such accessible places as parlors and drawing- 
rooms, and in visiting the sick he is not to lay 
aside his circumspection. Gallantry or playing 
the beau at once exposes the preacher to the 
rude but righteous shafts of public criticism, 
while it may lead his own heart and life into 
lamentable snares. The habit of self-laudation 
isa hindrance to a successful ministry. The 
minister is to forget self in his message. He is 
to hide self behind his Master. For him to ex- 
patiate on his own merits is to forget his posi- 
tion ae ambassador and exhibit himself as 
principal. Asking members of the congrega- 
tion their opinion of his sermon, in hopes of 
obtaining a flattering comment ; dilating on his 
profound studies and the instances of his 
marvelous power over men; parade of titles 
and academic honors; insertion of laudatory 
articles in the newspapers of himself and his 
work; publication of the numbers that he has 
gathered into the church ; enumeration of the 
revivals he has started—all these are sickening 
forme of the vanity of small minds, and show 
aspirit out of harmony with the grand self- 
forgetful movement of the divine life, 

We mention only one other class of habits 
that should be shunned by the man of God— 
those which sacrifice his honor, and thus take 
from him the strength and beauty of truth. 
The preacher who exaggerates, so that the 
coarse world exclaims ‘‘ He lies!” who takes 
advantage of his position to make sweeping as- 
sertions, unsusceptible of proof; who manufac- 
tures his facts and stakes everything on an ap- 
tithesis; or, again, the preacher who makes 
engagements only to break them ; who is ever 
ready to say yes, without any regard to the 
issue; who raises hopes and leaves them to 
wither—these are preachers who are steadily 
forming a sentiment in the world against the 
Gospel which they profess to preach, for there 
is nothing on which the world has such correct 
notions (however little it practices on them) 
as the necessity of truth and honor ina high 
and guiding soul. Having thus scanned the 
principal dispositions, manners, and habits 
that should be avoided by the preacher of the 
Gospel, we defer to another lecture our view 
of the spiritual life that becomes this messenger 
of the saving grace of God. 








A CORRESPONDENT of The Tribune Las been 
conversing with Gambetta, and hus found him 
fully alive to the importance of givin, 

nt direction to the Saeonise of a a 
of France. The girls of the country, he be- 
lieves, must be educated up to the Republican 
ideal, or the Republic will fall down to their 
notion of what it ought to be, aud its over- 
throw by the Pope and the Cwsar will be onl 
a question of time. He said that the best ad. 
visers he ever had, in politics, as well as in 
private life, were good women, whose winds 
were emancipated from sacerdota] tyranny. 
The French woman, in his opinion, is a marvel- 





ously gifted creature, and would be peerless 
ff emancipated. ‘ 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books af the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the selection of worke 
Sor further notice. 
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No one can take the full measure of a 
man while he lives, for there is no telling 
what he may do before he dies, nor whether 
his future will confirm or contradict his 
past. But when he is dead—when his 
brain can no longer prompt, nor his hand 
execute—we are in a position to judge him 
and his work. It is from the closed testi- 
mony of his life that we reach our verdict, 
which may or may not be set aside by 
posterity. What posterity will think of 
Bayard Taylor we can only conjecture; 
but we believe that it will think as highly 
of him as his contemporaries did and will 
assign him a prominent place among the 
American poets. His poetic life was not 
as prosperous as it might have been, for 
his countrymen insisted, from the begin- 
ning, in considering him a traveler, and 
not a poet. They were mistaken; for he 
was not only a poet, as well as a traveler, 
but, if they could only have perceived it, 
a much greater poet than traveler. The 
spirit which drove him abroad in early 
manhood, ‘‘strange countries for to see,” 
was not the spirit which inspired old 
Marco Polo in his Eastern wanderings; or 
Columbus, in his Western voyages; or (to 
come to our own time) Humboldt, in his 
South American, and Livingstone, Baker, 
and others, in their African explorations. 
It was not as a merchant, a scientist, ota 
geographer that he traveled; but as a poet, 
who was eager to see the world for himself 
—the grand Old World of which he had 
read from his boyhood. He was not with- 
out a desire for adventure—what young 
man ever is?—but his strongest desire, his 
dearest, deepest love, was for Nature. It 
may have been awakened by the beautiful 
country in which he was born, or it may 
have been apn impulse, an instinct, which 
demanded recognition and satisfaction; in 
either event it was a dominant, if not the 
dominant passion of his intellectural life. 
1t did not manifest itself as in Wordsworth 
and Bryant, where it partakes of the knowl- 
edge of the naturalist; but asin Shelley, in 
such poems as ‘‘ Alastor,” and in Byron, in 
the third and fourth cantos of ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old.” It delighted in the largeness and the 
grandeur of the material universe—the 
sweep of rivers, the roar of cataracts, the 
depth of pathless woods, ranges of rugged 
mountains, the melancholy waste of ocean, 
and the infinite arch of the heavens. It is 
a passion which authenticates the imagina- 
tion of the poet, who is haunted by it, as 
Bayard Taylor was, and which is an unmis- 
takable sign of genius of a high order. 

We possess in this edition of Bayurd 
‘Taylor's poetical works a means of estimat- 
ing him as a poet, which we did not possess 
hitherto, and which we should not possess 
now if death had not set its seal upon him. 
Itis ample enough for an estimate; but it 
is not the full measure of his powers, for it 
does not contain ‘‘The Masque of the 
Gods,” ‘‘ The Prophet,” and ‘‘ Deukalion.” 
We regret this, and regret also that the 
poems are not arranged chronologically, 
It opens with ‘‘ The Poet’s Journal ” (the 
date of which escapes us), and closes with 
‘* Lars” (1878), between which come ‘‘ The 
Picture of St. John” (1866), ‘‘ Home Pas- 
torals” (1878), ‘‘Poems of the Orient” 
(1855), ‘‘Romances and Lyrics” (not as they 
stood in the original edition, if our memory 
serves), and ‘‘ Eastern Poems,” which are 
selected, we believe, from several volumes. 
Altogether we have here three hundred and 
forty-one pages of poetry, closely printed 
and mostly in double columns, which cover 

a period of thirty-three years—i. ¢., from 
“The Wayside Dream,” which was written 
in 1845, in Upper Austria, to the ‘‘ Epice- 
deum” on the death of Bryant, which was 
written at Berlin, in the autumn of 1878. 
Thirty-three years! It was twenty-five 
years longer than the poetic life of Keats 
and only three years shorter than the whole 
life of Byron! 

The poetry of Bayard Taylor is distin- 
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guished from that of all other American 
poets by its grandeur and magnificence of 
diction, His vocabulary is not of the 
largest; but within {its limits it is un- 
equaled for spirit, for picturesqueness, and 
for rhetoric. Words for which other 
poets search carefully, and which are the 
things which they describe, dropped as 
naturally from his pen as the language of 
every-day life from his tongue. They 
rushed to his assistance, and with such 
impetuosity at times that they rather im- 
peded than assisted him, building them- 
selves up like Amphionic walls, which 
inclosed him in his inspiration. His elo- 
quence reminds us of that of Byron, with 
the exception that it is less controlled and 
more studied. He never learned to master 
his moods, as Byron did, nor to use such 
vigorous English. 

The second quality which one detects in 
Bayard Taylor's poetry is the quality which 
we call imagination, and which may be de- 
scribed as the power of seeing things other 
than they are or appear to common eyes; 
of enveloping them in the light that never 
was on sea or shore, and of compelling* 
them to respond to the emotions of the 
heart or the mysteries of the soul. It em- 
phasizes the difference between prose and 
poetry, and is the one thing above others 
which poetry can never part with—and re- 
main poetry. It must be felt; it cannot 
be analyzed. 

Poetry was an impulse with Bayard Tay- 
lor, as with most poets; but it was more 
than an impulse with him when he sat 
down to clothe it in words. It was a set- 
tled train of thought, a clearly traced cur- 
rent of feeling, an orderly arrangement of 
picturesque or statuesque effects. It was 
not, in short,the hurried dashing down 
upon paper of whatever was uppermost in 
his mind—all being fish that came to his 
net; but the measured statement of a deft- 
nite intention, the logical working of well- 
known meansto anend equally well-known. 
It wasas profound an art as painting, or 
sculpture, or music; a more profound one, 
indeed, in that it laid the three arts under 
the lordliest contribution, and wove what 
was brightest in each intoa crown of triple 
gloryfor its brow. Bayard Taylor was au 
artist in Verse; and if hie work fell short, | 
as it sometimes did, of the perfection at 
which he aimed, ft was not because it was 
lightly undertaken or carelessly performed, 
but because it exceeded his powers. His 
knowledge of what he copld do best did 
not always correspond with his am- 
bition. He had an instinctive percep 
tion of form, and was seldom at fault in 
handling it, except in the largest manifests 
tion—-blank verse—wherein his touch wae 
to the last uncertain. He'was a master of 
meter, and was never more happy thao 
when experimenting with new measures, or 
new combinations of old measures in both 
of which he wasexceedingly skillful. No 
modern poet excelled him in what may be 
called the musical interpretation of 
thought, the harmonious wedding of senes 
and sound. One of many examples of 
this excellence in the volume before us is 
“The Herp,” an early poem, in which he 
commemorated the glories of this stormy, 
old bardic instrument: 


“ Not unto Scania’s bards alone belonging, 
The craft that loosed its tongues of changing 


sound, 
Yor Ossian played, and ghosts of heroes thronging, 


rolled, 
When bearded throate chimed in with mighty sing 


pe aunentan tatanet ta thete toques ot gold; 
Ite dreary wail, blent with the sea-mews’ clangor, 
Surged round the lonely keep of Pin-maen-Mawr + 
It pealed aloud, in battle’s glorious anger, 
Behind the banner of the Blazing Star!” 
Another example is ‘‘The Metempsy- 
choses of the Pine,” an early poem, drawn 
from shadowy recollections of the life that 
he is persuaded he led before he became 
Man—an imaginative fantasy which he has 
wrought out with great subtlety and with 
@ marvelous power of landscape suggestive 
ness. Once in Time and somewhere in the 
world he sings: I was a towering Pine,: 
“ Rooted upon « cape that overbung a 
The entrance to s mpuntain-gorge, whereon 
The wintry shadow of s peak was Gung — 
Lang after rise of sun. 
“ Bebiné the silent snows, and wide below, 7 
‘The rounded hills made level, lessening dows 





feo where o river washed, with sluggish Sow, 
A many-tempial town. 
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“There did I clutch the granite with firm feet, 
There shake my boughs above the roaring gulf, 
When mountain whirlwinds through the passes beat 
And howled the mountain wolf. 


“There did I louder sing than all the floods 
Whirled in white foam above the precipice, 
4nd the sharp sleet that stung the naked woods 
Answer with sullen hiss.” 

The primitive landscapes of the New 
World are nowhere presented with more 
breadth and vigor than in ‘‘ The Summer 
Camp,” & poetic record of a noonday halt 
in the California of thirty years ago: 

“No more of travel when the flaming sword 
Of the great sun divides the heavens; no more 
Of climbing over jutty steeps that swim 
In driving sea-mist, where the stunted tree 
Slants inland, mimicking the stress of winds 
When wind is none; of plain and steaming marsh, 
Where the dry bulrush crackles in the heat ; 
Of camps by starlight in the columned vault 
Of sycamores, and the red, dancing fires 
That build a leafy arch, efface and bu!ld, 
And sink at last, to let the stars peep through; 
Of cafions grown with pine and folded deep 
In golden mountain-sides ; of airy sweeps 
Of mighty landscapes, lying all alone, 
Like some deserted world. They tempt no more.” 

The character of Bayard Taylor's poetry 
is shown in his choice of subjects, which is 
a large and discursive one, and which lies 
for the most part outside of his own life 
and experience. He did not obey the charge 
which the Muse gave to Sydney—a charge, 
by the way, which Sydney himself did not 
obey— 

“Fool, sald my Muse to me, look tn thy heart and 

write”; 

but he contemplated his mind, which 
was active in creating imaginary per- 
sons and emotions, and which governed 
his genius despotically. He translated 
the language of the affections into the 
language of the intellect, sacrificing sym- 
plicity for elaborateness, and tenderness for 
dignity; in other words, substituting art for 
nature, Among the poems of his early man- 
hood are at least four of which death is the 
burden—‘“‘ The Mystery,” ‘‘ The Phantom,” 
‘* Autumnal Vespers,” and the stanzas be- 
ginning ‘‘ Moan, ye wild winds, around the 
grave.” The sorrow which they commemo- 
rate was a real one; but it is not so real to 
us, while we read them, as thesorrow which 
Wolfe commemorated in his pathetic poem 
(‘If I had thought thou could’sthavedied”), 
which was entirely fictitious, or the sorrow 
which Byron commemorated in_ his 
“‘Thyrza” poems, which, so far as we know, 
was equally fictitious. We are touched by 
it, however, or should be, when it broods 
over the memory of the lost one, as in ‘‘ The 
Mystery,” a stately elegiac composition, 
‘‘most musical, most melancholy,” and 
when it recalls her lovely personality, as in 
“The Phantom,” a picturesque glimpse, 
there is reason to believe, of the boyish 
home of the poet. There is a tender and 
beautiful feeling in ‘‘ The Mystery,” which 
somehow suggests Keats’s ode ‘‘On Melan- 
choly,” and nowhere so surely as in these 
stanzas: 

*But thou hadst gone—gone from the dreary land, 

Gone from the storms let loose on every hill, 


Lured by the sweet persuasion of a hand 
Which leads thee somewhere in the distance still. 


“ Where’er thou art, I know thou wearest still 
The same bewildering beauty, sanctified 
Ry calmer joy, and touched with soft regret 
For him who seeks, but cannot reach thy side. 


“I keep for thee the living love of old, 
And seek thy place in Nature, as a child 
Whose hand is parted from his playmate’s hold 
Wanders and cries along a lonesome wild.” 

There is less imagination and more real- 
ity in ‘‘The Phantom,” which appeals, on 
that account, to a larger class of readers, 
being, as it is, an experience which has 
happened to many and may one day hap- 
pen to all. The poet is in hishome, sitting 
in the old seat, where shade and sunshine 
chase each other over the carpet. Remem- 
bered faces come within the doorway, and 
voices that wake the music of one who now 
is dumb. He hears her footsteps in the 
passage, and her timid words of maiden 
welcome. She has but newly left him, and 
will soon come again. 

“She stays without, perchance, a moment, 

To dress her dark brown hair; 


I hear the rustle of her garments— 
Her light step on the stair! 


“O fluttering heart! control thy tumult, 
Lest eyes profane should see 
My cheeks betray the rush of rapture, 
Her coming brings to me! 


“She tarries long; but lo! a whisper 
Beyond the open door, “Wa 
And gliding through the quiet sunshine 
A shadow on the floor ! 


‘Ah! ‘tis the whispering pine that calls me, 
The pine, whose shadow strays ; £ 
And my patient heart must still await her, . 
Nor.ehide her long delays. 








“ But my heart grows sick with weary waiting, 
As many a time before; 

Her foot ts ever at the threshold, 
Yet never passes o'er,” 

There is no standard of poetry, as there is 
of gold—no recognized standard, that is, 
by which we can determine the rel- 
ative value of different poems; for, af- 
ter all that has been written about 
poetry—what it is, or is not, what adds 
to or subtracts from its excellence, 
and so on—it defies definition and analy- 
sis, and remains a matter of individual 
taste, which at bottom is a matter of in- 
dividual temperament. Bearing this factin 
mind, then (for we believe it to be a fact), 
we shall not attempt to gecide which are 
the best and which are the worst of 
Bayard Taylor’s poems; but content our- 
selves with mentioning a few which we 
prefer, and which linger in our memory, 
whatever they may do in the memory of 
others. We prefer his objective poems to 
his subjective poems—the poems which 
carry him furthest from to those which 
bring him nearest to himself; and of these 
we prefer, as a rule, the shortest. We 
enjoy the ‘‘ Poems of the Orient,” for ex- 
ample, more than any other class of poems 
in the collection; and of these our prime 
favorites are ‘‘The Bedouin Song,” ‘‘ Has- 
san to his Mare,” and ‘‘ Amram’s Wooing.” 
They are, in our way of thinking, the rich- 
est contributions that America has yet made 
to the treasure-hause of Eastern poetry. 
Next to these (it is our individual taste 
which we are stating, remember), we delight 
in ‘‘The Quaker Widow,” ‘‘ John Read,” 
and ‘Jane Read,” each a masterly study 
of American country life and character, of 
which any poet might be proud. We like 
“The Mystery” and ‘‘The Phantom,” for 
their personal feeling; ‘‘ The Metempsy- 
choses of the Pine” and ‘‘ Ariel in the 
Cloven Pine,” for their imagination; 
“Tyre” and ‘‘ Porphyrogenitus,” for their 
rhetoric; and, for its airy grace, ‘‘Pro- 
posal,” with which, and a consideration of 
the suggestions we have here thrown to- 
gether, we close our notice of Bayard Tay- 
lor as a Poet. 


“PROPOSAL. 
“The violet loves a sunny bank, 
The cowslip loves the lea; 
The scarlet creepers love the elm, 
But I love—thee. 


“The sunshine kisses mount and vale, 
The stars, they kiss the sea; 
The west winds kiss the clover-bioom ; 
But I kiss—thee ! 
“ The oriole weds his mottled mate, 
The lily’s bride o’ the bee; 
Heaven’s marriage-ring is round the earth ; 
Shall I wed—thee ?” 


— rr 

OF the various manias that “‘ have their‘day 
and cease to be’? among children, perhaps 
none is more inevitable or siorter lived than 
the ‘‘ postage-stamp”’ rage. The egg collec- 
tor’s mania is of a higher order, and occasion- 
ally one finds a country town, like some of the 
small Cape Cod hamlets, where all the boys go 
birde-nesting and every fisherman’s house is 
adorned with festoons of eggs, carefully strung 
together by the happy boy enthusiast. But 
only once has it been the writer’s good fortune 
to see a whole community carried away by an 
entomological fever. Farmers came home 
from mowing with bugs, butterflies, and moths 
pinned to their palm-leaf hats; and their 
wives gladly gave up whole chests of drawers 
to accommodate the “ choicest” or “ largest 
collection in town.” Eyes trained then to 
search for chrysalides wil] even now, though 
twenty years have intervened, discover in- 
stantly the sleeping insect, where the ordinary 
observer sees only the dry and curling leaf. 
To the boys and girls of that village Julia P. 
Ballard’s Insect Lives; or, Born in Prison would 
have been a godsend indeed, and the author 
need not wonder if twenty years hence it 
should be proven that her pretty book, with 
ite simple text and careful illustrations, had 
been the making of a score of naturalists. At 
any rate, give the children a chance to prove 
what it can do for them. The book {s pub- 
Hahed in a very neat and tasteful form by 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. From a 
pile of books designed for the instruction no 
less than the amusement of children we easily 
choose, first, Sidney Lanier’s The Boy’s Frois- 
sart, Charles Scribner’s Sons. The editor’s 
introduction is by no. means the least 
interesting part of this volume. In it 
he says to the boys: ‘‘My main task in 
editing this book for you has been to choose 
conneetec stories which would show you as 
many of the historic figures in Froissart as pos- 
sible; though I have tried to preserve at the 
same time the charm which lies in his very 
rambling manner. I have not altered his lan- 
guage at all. Every word in this book is 








Froissart’s, except, of course, that he wrote in 
French and his words are here translated into 
English’; and “‘ Finally, do not think that to 
read this book is to exhaust Froissart. Only 
about one-ninth of his chronicle could be got 
into the space here assigned, and you have 
the comfort of knowing that there is a great 
deal more. To him, then, and I envy 
every one of you!” It was well thought of 
on the part of Mr. Lanier to edit this volume, 
and he deserves all the hearty thanks he is 
sure to get for it. Hans Brinker, also 
from Scribner’s, comes out again this year, and 
this time with quaint Dutch illustrations—a 
round dozen of them—to add their charm to 
Mrs. M. Mapes Dodge’s delightful and popular 
story of boys and girls in Holland. No story- 
book could convey instruction more palatably. 
——A tale of Zululand would naturally strike 
the boy mind favorably, even had not special 
interest been aroused in that direction by 
the late war. In the story of Hendricks, the 
Hunter, by W. H. C. Kingston, there figure 
lions, black rhinoceroses, and all manner of 
smaller game that would claim a hunter’s 
attention, to say nothing of the heroic Zulu 
king, ‘“‘ Cetchwayo”’ himself. Of course, boys 
will enjoy the book, which is issued by A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Another volume, 
more evidently designed to be instructive, 
and less interesting in proportion, is The 
Boy Travelers, by Thomas W. Knox, being the 
adventures of two boys, who, im company 
with an old, experienced traveler, journey 
overland to California from New York and 
thence to Japan and China. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated and {s full of information as 
to the customs and arts of the two nations, 
(Harper & Brothers, publishers.)}———Stmilar 
in plan to the above, but adapted to the com- 
prehension of younger readers, is Zhe Captain’s 
Childven, by Mrs. D. P. Sandford (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.), which tells the experiences of the Cap- 
tain’s family during a voyage by steamboat to 
Rio Janeiro, a stay of some months in Brazil, 
and a return voyage by a sailing vessel. Both 
of these books were apparently designed with 
the purpose of utilizing certain pictures in 
their publishers’ possession, and this at times 
makes the story seem as if it were a perfunc- 
tory performance. The pictures do not illus- 
trate the story; but the story is a running 
commentary explaining the pictures. The 
Adventures and Conquests of Magellan follows 
Vasco da Gama and Pizarro in the “‘ Young 
Folke’ Heroes of History,’’ written by George 
M. Towle and published by Lee & Shepard. 
The story of this courageous voyager is told in 
a straightforward fashion, and the author 
shows good taste in doing what he can do 
simply and well, and not attempting to intro- 
duce any fine writing or thrilling scenes, 
though his hero’s life gives ample opportunity 
for both. In Around the Yule Log Riehard 
Markham tells numerous tales of Ameri- 
can history, but sugars his pills very skill- 
fully. Ten boys and girls are represented 
asspending their holidays, by invitation, ata 
house by the sea, that had been kept open pur- 
posely for this merry-making. The book is 
made up mainly of the stories, which they tell 
in turn—two each evening—with the condition 
that all shall be from American history. It was 
quite too bad to cheat the children out of 
little Jack’s story; and Will Morgan was too 
intelligent a boy to have written, in his poem 
on ‘“* The Wreck of ‘ The Sylph,’”’ 

“The wave-lashed corpses of drownded men.” 
That must have been a liberty of the printer 
and not a poetical license of the young author. 
The book is profusely illustrated and gotten 
up in quaint covers, suggested apparently by 
the ‘‘Bodley Books.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Rosebud’s Menagerie (R. Worthington & 
Co.) is a book of English origin for small chil- 
dren. Wherever you open it, you see a full- 
page picture, and opposite it a description of 
the birds or beasts or a story of their life or 
contests. The pictures are lively and the book 
a mine of pleasure. Zig-zag Journey in 
Europe (Estes & Lauriat), by Hezekiah But 
terworth, is a succession of tales of England, 
Belgium, Normandy, France, etc., told in the 
course of a trip taken for pleasure and profit 
bya party of boys. Itis profusely illustrated 
and is altogether a useful and pleasant volume. 
The cover is brilliant, with pictures on the out- 
side and maps on the inside. 

.... We haveanumber of illustrated juvenile 
books for quite small children, which do not 
so much attempt to give instruction as amuse- 
ment. Child Lore is a thoroughly delightful 
book for children, edited by Mrs. Clara Doty 
Bates, containing nursery rhymes and old tales 
newly told in rhyme, such as ‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk ’’ and ‘‘ Cinderella,” all beautifully 
{illustrated by such skillful designers as Miss 
Humphrey, Jessie Curtis, Mary A. Lathbury, 
Mrs. C. D. Finley, L. Hopkins, Boz, and J. G. 
Francis. The book does great credit to its 
publishers (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston), its half 
a dozen colored pictures being the only work 
in {t thatis not really admirable.——Art in 
the Nursery, from the same publishers, is a col- 
lection of very clever comic pictures, which 
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will amuse the parents, as well asthe children. 
A dozen of them are intended for slate draw- 
ing and are both simple and funny. The 
Apple Blossom Books (Phillips & Hunt) are ten 
thin square volumes in a box, half pictures and 
half reading, for very little ones. From 
the same house is Light for Little Ones, 
with big and little pictures, and, as all 
these books for small children must have, 
very miscellaneous text in poetry and prose, 
in this case with a pretty stiff moral. Por- 
ter & Coates’s contribution to the list, Holi- 
day Times for Boys and Girls, has a more bril- 
liant cover, but is otherwise about of the same 
character; and so is J. B. Lippincott & Co.’s 
Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury. Chatterbor (Estes 
& Lauriat) is a bound serial, though one would 
hardly suspect it, larger and in smaller type, 
and has some longer stories. Chatterdoz, 
Junior, from R. Worthington, is, as in former 
years, just the book for youngest readers. 
With a picture on every second page and just 
teading-matter enough on the page opposite 
to hold the child’s attention, but not to 
weary him, the book cannot fail to be a 
nursery favorite. Nuts for Christmas Crack- 
ing (Thomas Whittaker) is by Theresa Oakey 
Hall. The ‘‘Nuts” are a series of stories 
told fairly well by a mother to her chil- 
dren—with pictures, of course. Merry 
Songs, published by R. Worthington, would 
seem to be edited by H. G. Adama, judging 
from his poems for the several months. We 
wish they were better. There are a few good 
songs in it, the best being ‘‘ From Greenland’s 
Iey Mountains” ; but the author is not given 
and it is wicked to net it to a new tune. 














...Mamma’s Bible Stories for Her Little Boys 
and Girls is written in the form of a dialogue 
between a mother and child, by the author of 
“‘Fanny and her Mamma.” The Sequel to 
Bible Stories, by the same author, {s written in the 
same style, in simple language, and printed in 
large type, for the sake of little readers. 
Pebbles from the Brook, one of Rev. Richard 
Newton’s books of sermons for children, {s 
made up, like ‘‘The Jewel Case”? and’ other 
books by the same author, of anecdotes fllus- 
trating religious truth. The book fs injured, 
rather than helped, by its {illustrative pictures, 
Was 1 Right? is a most commonplace 
English story, by Mrs. O. F. Walton, 
not worth the reprinting here. Pin- 
afore Days (which has nothing to do 
with “H. M. 8. Pinafore’’) and Fickles 
are two pretty little English books by Ismay 
Thorn and Yotty Osborn respectively, each 
containing the haps and mishaps of a couple 
of children of the picturesque age, with {llus- 
trations by T. Pyne. Both are pleasant little 
books for children. Lady Sybil’s Choice, 
a tale of the Crusades, by Emily Sarah Holt, is 
a bright and thoroughly Christian story of the 
last part of the twelfth century, the scene of 
which is laid now in “ Poitou ”’ and now in the 
“Holy Land.” As is usual with stories of the 
olden time, there {s a peculiar phraseology em- 
ployed, like nothing that has ever been known 
on earth since the confusion of tongues, but 
which gives the dialogue, nevertheless, a flavor 
of antiquity ; and it sounds oddly enough inthe 
midst of these *‘ thous ’’ and “‘ demoiselles’’ to 
hear such modern English slang as ‘ Only 
fancy!” or “Oh! it is too absurd for any- 
thing!’ or such miserable modern English as 
*¢T conld shake her like Lovell did the rats.” 
These seven volumes are all from the house of 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


... Shakespeare literature forms a class by 
itself and there is no end to its production. 
Geo. H. Calvert’s Shakespeare,  biographic 
esthetic study, (Lee & Shepard), is superfluous 
as.to its first forty or fifty pages, being very 
largely rhetoric to take the place of unknown 
facts about the great poet’s early life. But 
the book improves as we proceed, until we 
reach the really valuable essays on ‘‘ King 
John” and ‘‘Hamlet,’’ with which the vol- 
ume concludes. Dodd, Mead & Co. issue 
Shakespeare's Morals, by Arthur Gilman. This 
excellent volume has not an original line but 
the dedication and “Advertisement.” It con- 
sists of selections from Shakespeare, under 
seventy ethical headings. Whether Shake- 
speare devotion has come to be a religion is a 
question raised when we take up the Shake 
speare Birthday Book, which is a sort of ‘‘ Daily 
Food,” only with the selections for every day 
of the yeartaken from the dramatist, instead 
of the Bible. The alternate pages are blank, 
to inscribe the names of friends on their birth- 
days. (Thomas Whittaker.)——-We have 
issues of both W. J. Rolfe’s and Henry N. Hud- 
son’s school editions of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Rolfe’s The Winter's Tale (Farper & Brothers) 
is neatly printed, with fllustrations, an in- 
troduction of selections from various writers 
on the play, critical notes, and a glossary. It 
isavery satisfactory edition for school use. 
——Ginn & Heath issue Julius Ocsar and 
Merchant of Venice, two of Shakespeare’s best 
plays for school use, in Hudson’s edition. The 
notes are on the page and the editor’s rank ag 
a skillful editor and critic is well assured. 
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..The December number of The Magazine 
of American History (A. 8; Barnes & Co.) is & 
valuable one. The leading article is on the 
“Battle of Buena Vista,” by Ellen H. Walworth. 
An interesting aceount is given by Dr. J. C. 
Stockbridge of a unique pamphlet, probably 
suppressed im 1780 by Sir Henry Clinton, giving 
the British account of the execution of André. 
Other articles, maps, etc., deal with André’s 
case, The American Antiquartan has less 
to do with history than archwology. The last 
number is full of interesting matter about 
tobacco-pipes, Indian religion, language, and 
customs, Mexican antiquities, ete. The most 
important discussion is on-the ‘‘ Prehistoric 
Condition of America,’’ by the editor, the Rev. 
Stephen D. Peet. This magazine is being 
much improved and will be very valuable. 





..We have before us some new school- 
books. Appleton & Co, publish A Class- Book 
History of England, by the Rev. David Morris, 
B. A., London. It is a good compendium of 
facts; but, like other books of the kind, will 
hardly interest a class unless the teacher can 
add much from his own historical knowl- 
edge and by his own descriptive powers. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., of Boston, pub- 
lish Bradbury's Katon's Practical Arithmetic, a 
book of several excellent features, belonging 
to an excellent series. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. send us a revised edition of David 
A. Wells’s Natural Philosophy, a very attractive 
manual; and also a New Word Analysis, by Wil- 
liam Swinton, a rewriting of his ‘‘ Word 
Analysis,’’ published in 1871. All these are 
worthy the attention of teachers. 








inwe Methodism Old and New (Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia), by J. R. Flanigen, consists 
ofa series of desultory sketches, the original 
aim of the author appearing to have been to 
describe the origin and growth of Methodismin 
Philadelphia. The book has little historical 
or literary value. The style is bad. The author 
refersto ‘‘the low-down condition to which 
the Church fof England] had fallen” in the 
days of the Wesleys. Perhaps this is what 


made necessary what Whitefield ts said to have 
done: 


“Letting down the gilded chains from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky.” 

... Carter & Bros. reissue a large volume of 
English orfgin—a Guide to Family Devotion, by 
Alexander Fletcher, D.D.—containing a por- 
tion of Scripture, with reflections thereon, a 
hymn, and a prayer for the morning and even- 
ing of each day of the year. It contains a 
large number of remarkably elegant illustra- 
tions. Some heads of families may find it an 
aid in conducting household devotions. It 
contains an sppendix, made up of prayers and 
hymns on various subjects. The prayers for 
the king, ete. are good, but ndd nothing to 
its value In the American market. 


.. Some weeks ago we published a charm. 
ing article by ‘Susan Coolidge’ about Mrs. 
Delaney. Roberts Brothers have now issued 
the Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs, 
Delaney, by “Susan Coolidge,’’ under her 
true name of Sarah C. Woolsey. We need to 
say only that the two volumes bear out all 
that our correspondent said about the interest 
that attaches to the remarkable history of this 
distinguished court lady. 


..--4 New Method for the Study of Hngish 
Literature, by Louise Maertz (Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co.\, isa volume of questions such 
ascan be answered by referring to the stand- 
ard works usually found tn school and pub- 
lic libraries. The one who goes through the 
work, according to its plan, will gain a more 
independent view of the literature and its his- 
tory than is generally formed by the study of 
the ordinary text-book. 


. The second, part of Dr. Zur Bruecke’s 
German without Grammar or Dictionary {s a 
series of conversations or object-lessons on 
everyday matters, ingenious, pleasant, and 
clever (published by 8. C, Griggs & Company, 
Chicago). It is provided with a short grammar 
and dictionary (which are quite necessary even 
in learning “‘ without grammar or diction- 
ary”) and, we judge, will be a very acceptable 
school-book. 


.. President J. Blanchard, of Wheaton Col- 
lege, Illinois, is the author of a work before 
us, Free Masonry Illustrated (Chicago : Ezra A. 
Cook & Co.), an exposure of the doings of the 
famous secret association. Whatever may be 
the crimes and dark doings which take place in 
the lodge-rooms, we hope that the proceedings 
are not quite so stupid as would be indicated 
by some of the long rituals set forth in this 
book. 

.-+» The Industrial History of the Untted States, 
published by the Henry Bill Publishing Com- 
pany, of Norwich, Conn., is a copiously illus- 
trated volume, giving a historical survey of the 
prominent industries of the United States and 
Canada, agriculture, manufactures, mining, 
etc. It is a book which contains a great deal of 
valuable information, presented in a very in- 
teresting form. 





©The Young Latte Tournal, ots Whastrated | 


magazine, sende us ite Christmas number, with 
abundant illustrations of patterns, styles, etc. 
and colored plates for embroidery, ete. The 
design for a sofa cushion or screen is very 
brilliant with fowers. There is a large supply 
of exeiting stories of English origin. (The 
International News Co.) 


...- The Second Series of Estes & Lauriat’s 
Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science is a 
collection of some two dozen scientific essays 
by Tyndall, Proctor, Gray, and many other 
well-known popular writers. The work is 
copiously illustrated and {s an entertaining as 
well as instructive volume. 


..Ginn & Heath publish Selections from the 
Greek Lyric Poets, by Professor Tyler, of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., a work which 
brings before college students some writings 
which have not commonly been studied. The 
selections are accompanied with historical in- 
troduction and explanatory notes. 


.+-»4 Symposium on the Holy Spirit (St. Louis: 
John Burns) is a little volume giving five 
articles by as many clergymen of the Disciples, 
and may be read with interest by those who 
desire to become familiar with the peculiar 
ideas of this religious body, 


..eeMre. Martha J. Lamb's admirable History 
of the City of New York has reached the second 
part of the second volume. This number is 
concerned with 1776, and has illustrations and 
a map of the city of that date. (A. 8. Barnes 
& Co.) 


..The Putnams publish a Jocket Classical 
Dictionary, by Fredrick G, Ireland. A remark- 
ably eonvenient little work. It is worthy a 
place in each school or household library. 


....8. Wells Williame’s paper on Chinese Im- 
igration, read before the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, has been very elegantly printed by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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“Poe otations from Chaucer to Ten 
nyson,” “* ~ thes from Socrates to 
Macaulay,” ey ee 8vo 4 BP. xvi, 655. 
Philadelphia : °s. B Lippincott Bons. $5 00 


We Foun. Where we went and what we saw in 
The same. By Miss L. L. Rees. 12mo, pp. 804. 


Out of the » bon ae rh Song, with variation. 
James B. Kenyon. mall 4to, pp. 96. 
MND ols dap rcccescedunanvnsetssessexonsy> 03° 
The Lost sone of Christianity. 12mo, pp. 284. 
TWD OBIE, 009 erccccngernemsorepercrecess cinescoese 12% 


Brazil. The Amazons and the 5 Coast. By He 
bert H. Smith. Ulustrated from sketc ee Oy 


J. Wells Cham ne and others, 8vo, pp. BY. 
New Yor! Sharles Scribner's Sons... . 5 00 
The} Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart. By Geo. 
Mason. With selections from Stuart's 
Dorenite reproduced on steel and by pate 
gravure, 4to, pp. xill, 286. Thesame, ..,. 1000 
Aloha! a. Hawatian lutation. i 4 J(rorke 
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ton: +h Brothers 
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. Lady. h three illustrations. 12mo, pp. 
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4to, pp. 208. The same 100 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





No Present so Valuable as the Beautiful New 
Edition of 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 


Complete in five octavo volumes, includ: all a 
Pisses and Wood Engravings of the ori Londo! 
edition. 


Hound in erence cloth extra.. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
(5S Astor Place, N. We 


MR. TILTON’S NEW BOOK. 
THOU ANDI. 


A Lyric of Life, with other Poems. 
By THEODORE TILTON, 
1 vol. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW BOOK. 


A Study of Shakespeare. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.75. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


No. 750 Broadwa7z, N. Y. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 
NINTH VOLUME NOW READY. 


For Speci Pages add 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 
727 | Chestnut Ste Philadelphia. 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY 


CONTAINS : 
HE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 
A Poem, A Joun Keats. With Nine beautiful 
Mlustrations by ABBEY. 








OLD BALTIMORE AND ITS MERCHANTS. 
An luteresting of the ante-revolution- 
referee manners _ woot of oo with ey 
Rn! this strations by the au ROR, 


THE pte - wc mie Y YEARS owl 
Combe eifcasiog a vn Vincenz cai eeacee 


Samuel r Gra 
ham, ahnems elley Foster, J pray 


THE SHEPHERDS me hernies 
By A. A. Haves 
An entertainin: yy comprehensive study of the 


sheep-raisi: lorado. With Fifteen 
characteris! a AR by Rogzrs. 


THE OLD WOMAN AND HER BaG. 


A Short Sto Viremia W. Jonnson. With 
One Illus: tration, ~ 


Creer EDUCATION IN BROOKLYN. By F. 


enrenting the novel attetions of 8 the Attendance 
Seborin-and and the Truant Home, with Eight Ilustra- 
tions by Jzssiz Curtis A. Sou EyTingE, JR. 


ay 
Z. B. GustaFson, based on a touch: 


Poem, by 
on incident "in the =" Zulu War. With Two 
Illustrations by REINHAR' 


main 16. DE LESSEPS AS MINISTER AT ROME 


A curious and remarkable chapter in the life g 
the diatin pisned fojeoior of the Sues Canal. 
Epw ith a Portrait. 


MUSIC AND WORDS. 
APoem. By A. H. Loum. 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEM. 
SULLIVAN. ha Two 
hay. 0. PFs... beautiful Nius- 


WHITE WINGS. A YACHTING ROMANCE. By Wu 
LiaM Back. With owe Dlustrations. 


THE GHOST OF THE NINETEENTH CENTUR 
ogee Be ang LY by, PH@BE YaTEsS PEMBER, pins + ot 


The cenepating chapters of Miss MULOCK’s great 


“YOUNG MRS. JARDINE.” 
With Three Mlustrations. 
FIRST FAMILIES OF THE J ey aere. 
JOHN HABBERTON. jummary of the hy 4 


curious "and marian ‘information relatin 
fishes laid by experts the recent Award 
mission. 


MARY ANERLFY. 
A Novel. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
Discussing Christmas, the recent ate Stan Libel 


Suits eo in a Politics, the the late Miss Eaton, 

Sam Pa on Me- 
morial Statues. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD, 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
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FOR 1880. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........0+00....84 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ee ewenweaueeseeoes 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, OS corpo bheedecses 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.......... 150 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 

HaRPer’s MAGAZINE...... 
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HARPER’S BAZAk.......... ; 
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ving that the joe ts 8 more for t 1e sake of 
the Res ines divine truth it Mlustrates.” 
Published by AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


G. 8. SCOFIELD, Sand 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


BIBLICAL THINGS NOT 


GENERALLY KNOWN. 


A collection of facts, notes, and etermatten con- 
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CIPPINCORT'S. MAGAZINE 


BEGINNING THE NEW VOLUME. 


NOW READY. 
CONTAINING 
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- pret! Md Ng * 8s Ee ee aito tie By F. 
M. SM cemonen: 


2. 8U D SKETCHES 
Btoer ies tae Be 
ae o a0m,” 

Freee t. Os OswaLp. Handsomely Illustrated. 

8. AN UNTHRIFT. A Ponlh By Esmy A. BRADDOCK. 

4. UMILTA. A Tuscan Sketch. By “ Ours.” 

5. FROM A CORNER. By CeLta THAXTER. 

6. FORTY YEARS. 4GO; or, Sous, Past DANGERS TO 
AMERICAN le paper on matters 
of national interest, 

7. FROM THE FARM TO THE SHOP. A humorous 
— of town and country life. By MARY 
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ADAM ANDEVE, 
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Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single Number, 85 cents. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will forward their names 
shall receive the Herald free the remainder of the 
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scription price, their papers will be marked paid to 
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Be sure to examine these Sanday‘ 
school Papers before ordering else- 
where. 
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Popular Scigwca Monti. 


Tue PoruLar Scirnce MONTHLY has béen 
often pronounced by first-rate judges “the 
best periodical in the world.” This is because 
it tepresents the most valuable thonght from 
the'most advanced scientific men of the age in 
all countries. 

Its articles and abstracts of articles, original, 
selected, and illustrated, give accounts of all 
important discoveries and applications of 
science that are of general interest, 

Its pages willalso be found faithfully to rep- 
resent the progress of scientific ideas, as it af- 
fects the higher questions of human interest, ? 
such as those of the statesman, the philanthro- 
pist, the jurist, the ftilnancier, the educator, the 
divine, the artist, the historian, and the social 
reformer. 

Prominent attention has been given and will 
be given in these pages to the various sciences 
which help to a better understanding of the 
nature 6f man, as affecting all private, domes- 
tic, and public relations—in short, to the com- 
prehensive science of human nature. 

Tas PoruLaR Science Monta zy is adapted 
to the wants of thougbtful, inquiring people. 
It is addressed to the intelligent classes of so- 
ciety, but treats its topics ina popular style, as 
free as possible from technicalities and suited 
to the capacity and tastes of general readers. 

Ite fifteen volumes now issued form the best 
Popular Science Library to be anywhere ob- 
tained, arid it is the intention of its managers 
in every practicable way to increase the inter- 
est and value of its future numbers. 
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stated last week, to organize-en unofficial 
synodal régime, occupied itself November 
29th and December 2nd end 8rd with the set- 
tlement of the regulations therefor. It was 
directed that in every circonserfption an un- 
official, partiédlar syfod be convoked, to be 
compesed of all the pastors of the official 
churches (those recognized’ by the govern- 
ment), their assistants, and the pastora of 
Evangelical minorities (which have separated 
from official churches, because of rationalism) 
in the circonsoription,. adhering to the Decla- 
ration of Faith of 1872, and of an equal number 
of laymen, The particular synods shall send 
delegates to the General Synod, on the basis 
of two delegates for every twelve pastors, half 
of the delegates to be laymen. A permanent 
committee, charged with the duty of execut- 
ing the decisfons of the General Synod‘and of 
convoking the next meeting, shall be 
appointed to consist of nine members, four 
ministers, and: five laymen, chosen as far as 
possible from the different circonscriptions 
The Synod afterward chose the following as 
members of this commission: Pastors— 
Bab.., Lasserre, Molines, and Recolin, 
and (laymen) Vautier, Baux, Westphal, 
Faucher, and Faure, The question of 
removing the Protestant Faculty from Mont- 
auban to Montpellier was discussed, and it 
was deeided not to remove it. A resolution 
was passed calling upon all the churches so to 
assist the cotamittee on studies that they shall 
be able to give all the students a full course 
and the supplementary lectures, After a long 
discussion over @ financial budget, it was voted 
that 6,000 francs should be appropriated for 
the expenses of the Synod, 5,000 francs for the 
school at Tournon, 12,000 francs for Montau- 
ban, 14,000 francs for the free education of all 
the students at Montauban, and 88,000 francs 
for the work at Marseilles. The committee 
on propositions for concessions tothe Liberals 
reported in favor of un uddress to the churches 
as follows: 


“While rejoicing in the union and fraternal 
spirit which have been manifested through- 
out our sessions, we have not forgotten the 
absent members of our Protestant family. 
Among the churches not yet associated in our 
Evangelical Confederation, we are sure there 
are some who are in accord with us on the 
fundamentals of the faith. We hope that the 
experience gained will their hesitancy 
and scruples, and that the next Unoflicial Syn- 
od, or the present Synod in a future session, 
will be increased and strengthened by new ad- 
hesions. We expect this the more confidently 
since the basis on which we are placed is that 
of liberty, as well as faith. We repeat that an 
Assembly quite unofficial has no particle of 
tegal authority. If we are persuaded that its 
conclusions will no less have practical effects, 
it is because we believe that they will com- 
mend themselves ‘by their useful and appro- 
priate character. and because we count on 
the free assent of the churches. This moral 
authority, while it is allan Assembly can claim, 
is yet that which we most desire for our 
synods. If, however, the synodal régime 
should be officially re-established, a hope we 
are not willing to abandon, we do not think 
that the decisions of synods touching mat- 
ters of faith should be imposed by the inter- 
vention of the secular arm on opposing con- 
sistories, if such there should be. This would 
be a kind of legal violence which the major- 
ity of the Church would no more be inclined 
to assert than the minority to submit to it, or 
the state iteelf to exercise it. We shall be 
giad if those of our brethren who are at 
heart attached tothe synodal régime—a régime 
traditional and necessary in our churches— 





strained by a fear of authorizing or organizing 
to some extent any constraint in religious 
matters, shall find in the declarations which 
we here make a reason for joining, with usin 
asking of the state the convocation of the 
General Synod.” 


Subsequently, after several propositions had 
been offered in relation to the convocation of 
the Officia] Synod, the committee recommend- 
ed the following, which was adopted by a vote 
of 62 to 10: 


‘“The Unofficial Synod, in view of the vari- 
ous propositions which havé been submitted 
to bring on the regular — of the official 
—— régime in the formed Church of 
rance, 
* “Resolves, That, as the question of ways and 
means to which they eh resort to arrive at 
this result calls for serious attention, and 
many of the members declare oo have 


their next session, to take this matter in hand 
= —— = wishes to the Permanent 

ommission, which has in charge the next 
Unofficial Synod.” 


.-.. Sir Garnet Woleeley’s allegations against 





but who have hitherto, perhaps, been re. 
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denials. The Rev. H. Kuck, speaking for him- 
self and four brother missionaries of the Her- 
tannsburg Society, writes: 

‘“‘When we came to Zululand, and com- 
menced, building our stations, with the per- 
mission of Panda and Cetywayo, we wanted 
working people, and got them from amongst 
the Zulus. workmen required food and 
wages, and, as they did not understand the 
re of yer on peg nee of 

we were o uy and pay 

the working Kafire with blankets, picks, ete.— 
as they liked. We —— oxen for w 
our wagons and cattle for consumption, an 
these we purchased by goods. My brother 
missionaries or myself never went about buying 
cattle, nor did we send out our Kafire for this 
paoem. All the cattle we bought of the 

ulus were brought to us at our stations; and 
we did not buy them for selling, but for our 
own use. I mayask: Who has seen us driving 
cattle out to Natal to sell them? I know no- 
pody, of all the missionaries who were residing 
in the land, that is now Dunn’s territory, who 
has bought cattle for selling.’’ 
Another missionary says: 

**Most of the Zulus have even to-day no 
understanding of money. The missionaries, 
therefore, as well as traders, were forced by 
circumstances to barter, if they wanted fo 
and other necessaries of life from the Zulus. 
There were no butchers in Zululand, excepting 
those who slaughtered witches; and the mis- 
sionaries had to buy slaughter cattle for their 
own use, as ae milch — — — 
things were gene obtaine paying for 
omg in pat ag So far, all missionaries, and 
not ‘almost all’ have been bartering, and so 
far His Excellency may well call them ‘a ree 
epectable class of traders.’ In fact, I can real- 
ly not see how they could ect otherwise, as 
missionaries, like other people, cannot live 
without food. . I can most positively 
state that I have known at least ten mission- 
aries, English and Norwegian, who have hith- 
erto worked in Zululand, and who never. had 
anything to do with what might properly be 
called trade.” 


..eeThe latest news by cable about the ne- 
gotiations between the Vatican and Germany is 
to the effect that a new departure is to be 
taken. ‘As the abrogation of the May Laws 
seems to form an insuperable difficulty, it is 
now proposed to drop all mention of those 
laws, while an agreement should be come to 
that the Prussian Government should present 
a new project of law, regulating the relation- 
ship of Church and estate. The Vatican con- 
siders that the Church would thus protect her 
rights, and would obtain what she bas been 
demanding ever since the enactment of the 
May Laws. The Vatican has authorized the 
Papal Nuncio at Vienna to receive the pro- 
posals made on behalf of the German Govern- 
ment fora settlement of minor questions, 6o 
as to establish a modusvivendi pending the set- 
tlement of the larger questions, Mgr. Jacob- 
ini, the Papal Nuncio, will probably again visit 
Prince Bismarck.” 


..-- Bishop Pinkney, the successor of Bishop 
Whittingham, of Maryland, has caused a 
flutter of excitement among the Episcopal 
churches by the inhibition of the Rev. A. G. 
Mortimer, assistant of Dr. Rankin, of St. 
Luke’s. Mr. Mortimer, who has been known 
as ‘Father’? Mortimer, was recently con- 
nected with St. Clement’s, of Philadelphia, a 
Ritualistic church. Dr, Rankin read the notice 
of intiibition from the pulpit, characterizing it 
as ‘unwise, unkind, uncharitable, and un- 
just:” The act of the Bishop was unexpected 
and has caused much comment. Mr. Mortt- 


“mer is forbidden to officiate within the limits 


of the diocese. 


eeeeThe bishops of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland (in Synod) have passed the following 
resolution, which bears upon the case of the 
Bishop of Edinburgh, who participated in a 
communion service at Berne, with the Old 
Catholic bishops and Father Hyacinthe, a few 
months ago: 


thie die anything 


body of Chuan apt recogulaet by cant 


a behets 
after deliberation and assent of the bishops in 
Synod.” 


-»»-By order of the Pope, rules have been 
drawn up forthe government of the bishops 
and clergy in Switzerland. These rules, while 
enjoining the observance of the canon law in 
the government of the Swiss dioceses, allow 
certain exceptions, {mn order that the Church 
shall not come to harm through the estate laws 
on ecclesiastical matters. 


...-Itis said that Dr. Déllinger and Prof. 
Friedrich, who since the act of the Old Catho- 
He Synod abolishing priestly celibacy have 
held themselves aloof from the body, recently 
assisted Bishop Reinkens in e confirmation 
service in Bavaria, } 


...» The Church Almanac says there are 8%4,- 
825 Lutheran communicants in this country. 


A) The Lutheran Almanac and Year- Book says 694,- 


426 and the Lutherische Kalender says 689,195. 
Other almanacs yet to be heard from. 

-eeeKt is said that nearly 2,500 school- 
teachers in Belgium have resigned, in conse- 





eae 


ae the missionaries in Zululand—that they are all | quence of the threats of discipline from the 
Aetigions Putelligenee. tradere—has called forth several indignant | bishops. ae 
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A very interesting report is given tm the 
December number of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer of the third Annual Conference of 
the Native Church in the Pu at Umritsur. 
The missions of the Church Society in this 
province are scarcely more than a quarter of a 
century old, but important results have been 
obtained. There are upward of a thousand 
communicants in connection with the missions. 
The attendance at the conference or council 
over which Bishop French, of Lahore, presided 
was almost exclusively of natives. The Bishop 
preached the opening sermon, but native 
clergymen conducted the services and the dis- 
cussions. The most important of the dis- 
cussions was that relative to the organization 
of a native church for India. Mr. Sher Singh 
read a paper in which he endeavored to show 
that the impression which some have that the 
native brethren are in a position of disunion 
and dissent was groundless, Native brethren 
of all denominations, he said, ‘‘ consider them- 
selves to be one among themselves, as there is 
no difference in matters connected with sal- 
vation.’’ The source of this impression was 
undoubtedly the differences among the foreign 
bodies sending the natives the Gospel. But 
these differences have not extended to the 
native Christians, possibly because of “their 
not being thoroughly acquainted with church 
history.”” If the missionaries, he continued, 
‘who have given us the blessings of salvation 
are anxious to spread this disease of disunion 
among us,” it will be incumbent on the native 
ministers of the “different denominations, 
with other venerable men, to come together 
and arrange church matters in such a form as 
will be in accordance with the Word of God.” 
Mr. Rallia Ram corroborated the statements of 
Mr, Singh. ‘‘ None of the native Christians,” 
he said, ‘‘ever think much of the differences 
between Episcopalianism and Presbyterianism. 
Wherever there is disunion, Europeans are at 
the root of it.” He said some Presbyterian 
missionaries did not like it because native 
Presbyterians were present at this coun- 
ceil. - Another speaker said the church 
proposed could not be made; it must 
grow. He hoped native Christians of all 
denominations would continue to meet to- 
gether tm brotherly love, and then as the 
church increases ‘‘ we shall Jearn better what 
forms and rules are desirable for ourselves.” 
Mr. Mya Dyas said: ‘‘Our National Church 
must have the same articles of faith, founded 
on the same Holy Bible; . . . but our 
church- government,“mode of worship, etc. 
must be, as far as possible, Punjabi and less 
foreign.” While the discussion was in prog- 
ress a letter was received from a Presbyterian 
conference, meeting in Lahore. The letter 
was written by the Rev. J. Newton, the head 
of the mission of the American Presbyterian 
Board, and it proposed ‘‘a corporate and 
federal union” of the native churches of the 
Punjab. All the members of the Presbyterian 
Conference, except Mr. Newton, were natives. 
The letter was received with great interest. 
One native member who attended the Presby- 
terian Conference said the feeling seemed to be 
that episcopacy was the right form of govern- 
ment, provided the bishop were no pope. 
There was perfect willingness to accept 
Bishop French and there was no opposition 
expressed to the Book of Common Prayer, 
the use of which by those who preferred it 
would be cheerfully tolerated. Says the 
Intelligencer's report of the reception of Mr. 
Newton’s letter in the Umritsur Conference: 
‘Joy and hope was the prevailing feeling” 
mixed with “‘ the fear that our buzurgs (honored 
superiors) may not agree to it.” ‘We have 
no difficulties,”’ it was said, ‘‘so far as we are 
concerned. Our difficulties lie with the Euro- 
peans.” It was finally decided to appoint a 
committee of native members, with Missionary 
Clark as chairman, to confer with the Presby- 
terian brethren. The Church Missionary 
Society, while of the opinion that the time has 
not yet come for the formation of an independ- 
ent native church, chéerfully acknowledges 
that it is the natural right of the'native Chris- 
tians to project for themselves their future 
church, and promises to consider favorably any 
‘‘-well-digested plan” for the proposed union. 
It recognizes, moreover, the unwisdom of at- 
tempting “‘ to bind up mission work with the 
ecclesiastical egtablishment,’’ whose only 
| object in India is to supply the wants of the 
| English and their descendants. ‘ Bishops and 
chaplains may be fellow-helpers,” it is said 
(evidently with the Bishop of Colombo in mind 
as an illustration); “‘ but if their interference 
would swathe the nascent native church in the 
swaddling-clothes of English ecclesiasticism 
which has grown up in another state of society, 
tt be most rious.’” The Intell has 
Suvoned a on gece by the alee mentee 


in lon, where Bishop Coplestone has been 
iitie alee r 9 tagpulin. 
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a) 


The Sunday-sehoot, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY. 4th. 
THE INFANT MESSIAH.—Marr, u, 1—12. 


Notes.—The Gospel of Matthew is said to 
have been first written in the Hebrew spoken 
by the Jews, for their use, and then translated 
by its author into Greek. “In Bethlehem of 
Judea.””"—There was another Bethlehem in the 
north of Palestine, Judea being in the south. 
‘* Herod.”"—This is Herod the Great, an 
able ruler over Judea, under the Romans. He 
rebuilt the Temple. “¢ Wise men.” —Magi. 
The magi were originally an order of priests 
among the Medes, and their name was after- 
ward applied to the Persian priests, and 
finally to any in the East who studied 
astronomy and astrology. They were probably 
from Arabia, or Persia, or Mesopotamis, and 
were, of course, not Jews. They had been for 
weeks, probably, or months on their journey. 
“To Jerusalem,”"—The ancient writers 
tell us that about this time the expectation that 
a great ruler was to be born in the region 
of Palestine was widespread. “‘ His star.” 
—What this star was we are not told. It may 
have been some special star that suddenly 
blazed out in the Heavens (such cases have 
been known) or, as has been believed by 
some, a remarkable conjunction of two plan- 
ets together, to which the magi attached 
great significance. “In the east.”»—Not the 
star in the east; but they, when in the east, 
saw the star to the west of them, toward 
Palestine.———‘‘All_ the chief priests and 
scribes.’—The Sanhedrim.———" Written by 
the prophet."—In Micah v,1. The quotation is 
not exact from the Hebrew, or its Greek 
translation, the Septuagint; but it gives 
the general sense. “Inquired of them 
diligently.”,—Herod wanted to know when 
they first saw the star, so that he might 
know how old Jesus would be. As Herod 
slew all the children from two years old 
and under, it would seem as if a year or 60 
must have elapsed since the star appeared. 
‘* To! the star.”".—It had previously disap- 
peared, and the magi had to ask information 
in Jerusalem. The reappearance now must 
have been in the south, in the direction of 
Bethlehem. The description seems best to fit 
some miraculous star; but the reappearance 
has been supposed by many to agree best with 
the second conjunction of Juptter and Saturn, 
which really occurred in the year of Christ’s 
birth (747 A. U. C.,4B. C.), being seen May 
20th, and the second time Oct. 27th, when at 
midnight they were in the south. 
“« Frankincense.’’—Frankincense and myrrh are 
kinds of odorous gum or pitch, which exude 
from the bark of trees, like the gum which is 
found on American trees. They grew in Ara- 
bia and were highly prized. 

The wisest men are not too wise to need to 
know about Jesus Christ. This is the great 
question which learned men and philosophers 
are now studying with all their energy of 
thought, What think ye of Christ? They are 
foolish people who will not seek to know all 
they can about Jesus. 

It is not strange that the advent of Jesus 
was signified by a strange star in the heavens. 
It would not have been strange if God had 
filled the skies and earth with wonderful por- 
tents of its coming King. But Jesus came 
modestly. Only a few shepherds and a few 
sages saw the sign or heard the announcement. 
What a lesson for people who think not enough 
stir is made about what they say and do! 

While the wise men were glad, heathen as 
they were, to hear of Christ’s coming, the 
king of Judea was troubled. ‘This shows 
the different way in which good men and bad 
jook at things. If men seem to hate the name 
and life of Jesus, it indicates something bad in 
them. Good men will love Jesus. 

Herod is not the only man who has made a 
pretense of religion for his own personal ends, 
He pretended that healso wanted to worship 
thé young child, when he only wanted to kill 
him. So nowadays men become ministers, or 
Sunday-school teachers, or take a prominent 

part in the Church, not because they love 
Jesus, but themselves, and want to make some 
profit out of it, anddo not care for the cause. 
This sect of the Herodians includes all those 
who put on goodness fora selfish purpose. 

People who love God and try to seek to serve 
Jesus are sure to be guided. When the wise 
men sought Jesus the star reappeared and 
guided them. If we want Jesus, we can find 
him. But we must look first. We cannot ex- 
pect the star to lead us until we start to search 
for the Saviour. Seek, and ye shall find; but 
you cannot find unless you seek. The star ap- 
“pears only to the wise men looking for the 
King of the Jews. 

It is a beautiful thing to present our most 
precious things, our gold and incense, to Christ. 
Have we money? Let us give him what we 
can. Have we love? We can certainly give 
him that, and service. Thanks unto God ror 



































his unspeskeble gift. 
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Hews of the Week. 


Tne action of the governor and council of 
Maine in counting out a umber of Republic- 
ans elected to the state legislature, on technical 
defects, has produced a sensation throughout 
the state. Indignation meetings have been 
called in some of the chief cities and strong 
language applied to the course of the official 
canvassers. Senator Blaine addressed a large 
meeting in Augusta, and Senator Hamlin 
spoke Saturday night at Bangor. The latter 
said to his large audience: “If you allow the 
governor and council to usurp the power of 
determining what they bave no right to deter- 
mine, what is there in the name ‘ republte’ but 
mockery and fraud? I believe, if our people 
rise up in their majesty and demand their 
rights, that the usurpers will not dare to re- 
fuse them, There is a moral power in the 
freemen of Maine before which rascality will 
quail. You will assert the rights that belong 
to you by swearing that the government of 
Maine shall not be subverted or overturned by 
that body of men, or any other body of men 
whatever.”” Resolutions adopted at Hallowell 
call upon those counted in, in place of those 
elected, to refuse to take their seats, and de- 
clare emphatically that “‘there must be no 
submission for one hour, or one instaut, to the 
infamous count of the governor and council.” 
A dispatch states that it has been ascertained 
that, in the case of the Republicans elected to 
the legislature from Lisbon and Webster, in 
Androscoggin County, and counted out, on the 
alleged ground that the returns of the election 
were signed by one selectman acting for the 
three required by law, affidavits have been 
made by the selectmen that each separately 
subscribed his name to the legislative returns. 
One of the selectmen is a Democrat. 


.»-An uneasy feeling prevails in Madrid in 
consequence of the bitter animosity of the 
Castillo Cabinet toward General Campos and 
his party. General Campos, Valmaseda, and 
Requelme, and others have been dismissed 
from the service of the government, which is 
vigorously prosecuting the journals which sup- 
port Campos. Several riotous street demon- 
strations have occurred already. After the 
funeral of General Lagunero a riot occurred 
between a mob and the police, in which shots 
were fired. Seventeen persons were arrested. 
The polemic tone of the press becomes more 
bitter daily. In the past ten days the govern- 
ment has prosecuted seventeen journals of 
every shade of opposition. Numerous arrests 
of noted Federals have been made. 


-+eeThe English army in Afghanistan, under 
General Roberts, has been hemmed in on all 
sides by hostile forces, and the Cabinet at Lon- 
don has been in anxious deliberation over 
measures for the relief of the imperiled 
troops at Shirpur. General Gough was to 
leave Jangdalak, December 21st, with a force 
of 2,100 men, to relieve General Roberts, who 
intimates that he feels safe as yet. 


.-.-The crisis lonz impending in the French 
ministry bas culminated in the resignation of 
the Waddington Cabinet. President Grévy has 
called upon M. De Freycinet to form a new 
Cabinet. 

--The Chilians have won another victory 


over the Peruvian troops and captured another 
vessel. 


- Bee 
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THINK, OF IT, that 1 a 2 Cough or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences. In 
the early stage of Throat and Lung Diseases 
Madaine Porter's Cough Balsam is an invaluable 
remedy. Can be taken by the oldest person or 
voungest child. Is safe, reliable, and agree- 
able to the taste. Price 25 cents, and in large 
bottles at. 50 and 75 ) cents, 
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Remedy for all diseases arising from an i= ure and 
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CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
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for “Ds s:epsia, Headache, Sickness of 
Stomach. and allcomplaints arising from Act 
lliousness, and Malaria} Fevers. It It cools the 
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icine for children. Prepare 
Chem 'sts, 281 Bleecker Street, New. York. 

Supcrior to Mineral Waters, Seidlitz Powders, eto. 
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Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary cannot be had as a premium 
from “The Independent” after 
the 3lst December. - Send your 
orders immediately. See full 
particulars about all our great 
premiums on page 18. 
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From the Hon. WM. TAYLOR, State Sen- 
ator of Massachusetts. — 

Messrs. WEEKS & POTTER—Gentlemen >—-To say that 
I am grateful is only a poor expression of my feelings; 
but it is the best word I can use, for I feel it in 
every sense of the word. I have been a great sufferer 
with skin diseases for the last twelve (12) years,. My 
head and face being covered with sores, I could not 
rest with the burning heat and itching of the parte 
affected, and was confined to my house for weeks at a 
time. My disease has been called Eczema, of a most 
aggravated type, by many physicians; but I doubt ff 
ever fully understood by any of them. It was more 
like a combination of several skin humors, I have 
spent much money seeking a cure; and in 1867 I went 
to Europe and consulted some of the best physicians 
in London. I received temporary relief only, for in 
the spring it would break out again as bad as ever. 
When I came back to Boston,I was told by many 
friends that Dr. (whose reputation for the cure 
of those diseases was of the highest order) could cure 
me. I waited on the Doctor. He prescribed for me. I 
followed his advice for six months, and I can safely 
say without any improvement. I tried other phy- 
sicians, and among them Dr. ———, of East Boston, 
and Dr. ——., of city proper; but all to no purpose, 
They did ine no good; their remedies were so ineffect- 
ual that at no time did I feel that a cure would result 
from them. 

I have swallowed five hundred arsenic pills, 5.20 
grain, and taken bottle after bottle of internal reme- 
dies, besides all the external applications I have used. 
But the effect was the same. I became satisfied that I 
could not be cured, but might be kept from getting 
worse. 

Now, about three months ago, Mr. Meehan, a gentile 
man well known to Boston people, called my atten- 
tion to your CuTicura, and promised wonderful re- 
sults if I would only make atrial. He told me of his 
own experience with it, and so persevered on me that 
I went with him to a drug store and bought two large 
boxes of Curicura and some CuTicURa S0aP, and com- 
menced to use it according to the directions. There 
was 80 much humor lodged within the skin that as 
soon as Icommenced the use of CuTicuna it came to 
the surface and festered, until vast quantities had 
come out, and greatly intensified my sufferings for 
about two weeks. But I did not mind this, as I felt 
that I was going to get rid of the humor when I saw it 
coming to the surface in such large quantities, After 
the first two or three weeks’ use of this remedy I was 
greatly ged by a gradual lessening of the in- 
flammation of a number of painful sores, I carefully, 
faithfully, and cheerfully followed the directions to 
the letter, feeling each week nearer a cure, until at 
the present moment, after three montha’ use of CuTi- 
cura and twelve years of as constant suffering as was 
ever endured, I can say that I am cured and pro- 
nounce my case the most remarkable on record. 1 








have been so elated with my success that I have 


stopped men on the street who were afflicted, and told 
them to get the CuTicUra, ahd it would cure them. 
This is why I am so grateful to you, for I believe it to 
be the best and greatest discovery of the age, and 
that it will cure all who are suffering with these dis- 
eases. I may add thatI took no internal medicine but 
the CuTicuRA RESOLVENT. WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
Boston, August 22a, 1878. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


CuTicukA RESOLVENT is the most powerful Blood 
Purifier and Liver Stimulant ever compounded. 
Cuticura “4s the great external remedy for all 
Humors of the Scalp and Skin, Ulcers, and Old Sores. 
CuTicyra Soap is an elegant toilet and medicinal 
assistant to Curicura for all external affections. 
Prepared by WEEKs & Potter, Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 860 Washington St., Boston, Mass., and for sale 
by all Druggists and Dealers. Price of Curicura : small 
boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, containing two and one- 
half times the quantity of small,$1. RESsOLVENT, $1 
per bottle. Curicura Soap, 25 cents per cake; by mail, 
80 cents; three cakes, 75 cents. * 
Hundreds of little Nerves 


COLLINe® 
and Muscles respond to the 
VOLTAC RBBB evectme eicctricat action of these 
PLA RS wonderful Plasters the mo- 
STE ment they are applied. They 
instantly Annthilate Pain, Strengthen Weak and Pein- 


ful Parts, Draw Poisons from the Blood, Prevent 
Fever and Ague, Liver and Kidney ¢ Complaints. 


CONSUMPTION 


can be cured by the continued use of Oeamun’s Cod 
Liver Oil and Lacto-Phosphate ef Lime, a 
cure for Consumption, Coughs, ~—— a Bron- 
chitis, and 4 Scrofulous Diseases, regaiet 
for Osmu and take no other. TEs 

it, I will ay #ix bottles anywhere on receipt of 


CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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ta LAST CHANCE. e+} 


ONE WHEK oR z ONLY. 

THE last chance to get our magnificent 
premium ef Worcester’s Unstitiged Pie 
torial Dictionary ‘s NOW—BEFORE ‘THE 
FIRST DAY OF JANUARY. That great pre- 
mium, together with ALL OTHERS, will 
POSITIVELY be WITHDRAWN Of THAT DAY. 


See full particulars, on page 25." 


IMPORTANT MATTERS. 

Those who delay sending their orders 
until the last of this month will now take 
notice that all letters mailed to us with 
orders for Worcrstrer’s DIcTIONARY 
must be put into the mail and bear the post- 
office post-mark not later than the 3lst 
DAY OF DECEMBER. LETTERS POST-MABKED 
either ON Or AFTER THE FireT day of Jan- 
uary, 1880, CANNOT BE EXECUTED. 


All subscribers who have already paid 
up their subscriptions to a period BEYOND 
the 8ist day of December can get Worces- 
ter’s Great Dictionary by paying $9.00 
for three years more, PREVIOUS to the FraeT 
DAY OF JANUARY. Hundreds are embracing 
this liberal offer. Those in want of the 
Dictionary will, in all probability, never 
have such an opportunity as now to get 
this great $10. 00 Premium FOR NOTHING. 


Those in arrears can have this great 
premium of Worcester’s Unabridged Picto- 
rial Dictionary by paying up all such ar- 
rears, and also paying (before the first day 
of January) $9.00 for three years more in 
advance. Now is the time to wipe out old 
scores and begin anew. 


Those in want of other Premiums besides 
Worcester’s Dictionary mugt order them, 
on the terms named, on or before the 81st 
day of December, and all letters sent us 
containing such orders must bear the post- 
office mark not later than that date. 





We guarantee every premium offered to 
be precisely as represented, in every respect, 
or the money will positively be refunded, 
and the premium may be returned at our 
expense. See full particulars, on the 25th 
page of this paper. 


We have sent out from this office more 
than Onz HvUNDRED THOUSAND PREMIUMS 
for New Subscribers, and in not one single 
instance has there been expressed to us the 
least dissatisfaction: We Covtp publish 
and mgve published thousands of testimo- 
nials on that point. See 25th page, 


Our great Dictionary Premium, and also 
all our beautiful engravings by Ritchie, the 
celebrated artist, and other premiums, are 
very extensively ordered for Holiday Pres- 
ents. ‘Those who want our premiums for 
this purpose should order immediately. 
See terms, on the 25th page. 


Those who desire it can, now and during 
the holidays, see and receive both Worces. 
ter’s Dictionary and all other premiums, at 
our office in New York, No. 251 Broadway. 


We have given large orders for Worces- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictionary, and for all 
our splendid engravings and all other pre- 
miums, to be on hand and ready for im- 
mediate delivery at our office, 251 Broad- 
way, during the Holidays. In case of ex- 
traordinary calls on or before the 31st day 
of December, either personaily or by mail, 
we will take the subscriptions, give receipts 
for the same, and deliver the premiums 
immediately after, as soon as received. 


Any party not wishing to subscribe for 
Tae INDEPENDENT for three years himself, 
and not having obtained the names of the 
three new subscribers necessary to secure our 
great premium of Worcester’s Unabridged 
Pictorial Dictionary—latest etition—may 
remit to us, by mail, or pay to us at our 
office, any time this month,’ the $9.00 re- 
quired, have the same Placed to his aun kee 
on his own subscription a¢céunt, with. 
distinct ‘and sgtoeduish, ae on 
our pert, that either-one or more.-z 
may be substituted for his own bs tii 
within thirty days. It. eter ith th 
money, are seat "by mai: to‘us for eave! 
any other premium, they must ’hédr’ he 
stamp or address of ‘the post-office, whence 
mailed, not later than the Bia qf December. 


NOTIC: ES 


ow All communications for for the Eé torial, Literary, 
Sows, an@ Miscellaneous ‘Cofumas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-@. Bex 2787. 
‘7 Af communications for the Commercial De- 
} teem Commercial Editor, and all business 
tions from subscribers and advertisers to 
(DEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 
"(ar No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
mupications. Whatever is | ded for t 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 


the # not y for publication, but ase 
y of good Thich. J 








T, We do not hold i ible for any 
views or opinions expressed in a the communications 
Of our opsrespondents. 
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THE RASCALIEY. IN. MAINE. 


I is difficult to » conceive of a more out- 
rageous piece of political rascality than 
that which has just been accomplished in 
the State of Maine by Governor Garcelon 
and his council, “The facta dre that the 
Republican candidate for governor at the 
last_ election had a plurality of more than 
20,000 votes over the Greenback candidate, 
and more than 46,000 votes over the Demo- 
cratic candidate, apd lacked. only a few 
hundred votes to give him en absolute 
jority over both; that by the official re- 
turng the Republicans chose nineteen 
senators, against twelve senators chosen by 
the other two parties; and that in the 
house of representatives the Republicans 
chose ninety members, against sixty-one 
chosen by the Democrats and the Green- 
backers. This gave them seven majority 
in the senate and twenty-nine majority in 
the other house, making an aggregate ma- 
jority of thirty-six in the two houses, On 
the legislative ticket the Republicans had 
an absolute majority of nearly 5,000 in the 
popular vote. There is no doubt about 
these facts and no pretense to the contrary, 

And yet Governor Garcelon and his 
council have so counted the votes of the 
people as not only to sweép away this en- 
tire majority, but to give’ the Democrats 
and the Greenbackers combined a majority 
in both houses of the legislattire, and ‘thus 
enable them to elect the next. governor of 
Maine. They have placed the minority in 
power, against the clearly expressed will of 
the majority. That is to say, they have 
subverted the fundamental. ‘principe of 
popular government. ‘They rea’ this 
with “‘malace aforethought,” and.in tha. 


the power from those to whor 


Prt it. They have totally dis- 
. ts the principal cities in 


tense'for doing this is sought,in certein al- 





which they were authorized by law to have 


tion of a del: 
execution of a Ne dha 


out! th: 
pe ‘and cake in ree Pm J a A) 


corrected; but which law they declared to” 
be unconstitutional, and, wee set at de- 


flance, wefe foun nthe 
returns _.that el ts or Green- 
backers.” “fatal defects” were all con- 


fined to returns that showed the election 
of -Republicans; and ‘these in number ex- 
ceeded all the-defective returns in that state 
for more than fifty years. 

The action of Governor Garcelon and his 
council is, upon its face and in its method, 
the most glaring and transparent fraud 
against the will of the people that was ever 
perpetrated. These gentlemen (it is a mis- 
nomer to call them gentlemen) are political 
highwaymen. They are worse than the 
thieves and robbers that the law sends to 
state-prison. They are the cold-blooded 
assassins of the elective rights of the peo- 
ple. Their plan has been to steal from the 
people the power to choose their own 
officers of government; and, so far as they 
could do so, they have consummated this 
enormity. They know that their action 
subverts and nullifies the popular will, as 
expressed at the ballot-box. They have 
counted out those whom the people elected 
and meant to elect; and, in doing this, they 
have turned the election into a mere farce 
and assumed for themselves the prerog- 
atives of absolute dictators. We have had 
election frauds in this country; but nothing 
that begins to be the parallel of this stu- 
pendous fraud. 

Those whom this fraud places in power 
will, if they. have a particle of honesty, de- 
cline to accept the offices thus secured. 
Théy would be in office contrary to the 
will of the people, and would have no more 
right t6 it than he who has committed 
grand larceny has to the spoils of crime. 
They would themselves become moral 
lepers, that should be shunned and execrated 
by all decent people. If Governor Garce- 
lon should, as the effect of this infamous 
trickery, be re-elected and undertake to ex- 
ercise the powers of the stolen office, every 
pulpit in Maine ought to denounce him as a 
thief. The finger of scorn ought to be 
pointed at him, and even the children in 
the streets ought to hoot him, as the embodi- 
ment of political iniquity. 

We do not wonder that the—-Republicans 
of Maine are indignant, almost beyond the 
power of self-control. We do not wonder 
that some of them threaten actual violence 
in resistance to this wrong, One of the 
speakers at the rec@nt meeting held in Au- 
gusta said: ‘‘I want you to understand 
that no.man walks into the state-house who 

not been elected by the people. Let us 
be slaughtered this year in earnest, if we 
are to be slaughtéred on a technicality. I 
pledge myself, my honor, property, and 
name to join with you in anything that 
shall keep the conspirators and thieves out 
of the state-house.” Several other speakers 
talked in the same way. ‘This foreshadows 
a very ugly state of things, if the men whom 
the people did not elect undertake to 
occupy the places of those whom they did 
elect. Such menaces, of course, have the 
flavor of revolutionary times; yet, let it be 
once accepted that the minority can cheat 
and defy the majority, with no remedy for 
the latter, and popular government is de- 
stroyed. The majority have the right to 
rule, and the theory of popular govern- 
ment always assumes that they have the 
power to rule. When either of these 
propositions ceases to be true, then popu- 
lat government becomes a fiction. 

The Democrats and Greenbackers of 
Maine will make a great mistake if 
countenance this attempt to nullify the 

ular will, The Democratic party in 
me country will not profit by it. If one 
of the designs is to steal the presidential 
electors next year, and thus increase the 
chances of electing a Democratic President, 
the conspirators in this plot will-find that 
they have outwitted, themselyes. The 
Ainericai people—at least, the people in 
the Northern ‘and Western States—will 
the infamous scheme into the dust, 

. are ‘glad to observe that many of the 

ocratic’ papers denounce the Maine 
din unspating terms, All honest men, 
of |whatever party, must denounce it. It, 
Pyquld: be an evil sign for our institutions 


did not stir the blood of freemen. It is. 





leged technical irregularities in the returna, 


if c an outrage upon popular rights 


better to fight than to submit to it, if 
fighting be the only means of redress. 





‘ POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 

So much of the Pycpident’s Message as 
relates to Mormon polygamy in Utah was 
last week referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
rather than to the Committee on Territories. 
This suggests that a.bill will probably be 
reported for such modification of the laws 
as may be necessary to break up the prac- 
tice of polygamy in that territory. The 
President, after adverting to the law en- 
acted in 1862, says: ‘If not sufficiently 
stringent in its provisions, it should be 
amended; and, in aid of the purpose in 
view, I recommend that more comprehen- 
sive and more searching methods for pre- 
venting, as well as punishing, this crime 
be provided. If necessary to secure obe- 
dience to the law, the enjoyment and exer- 
cise of the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship in the territories of the United States 
may be withheld or withdrawn from those 
who violate or oppose the enforcement of 
the law on this subject. 

The law, as it now stands, simply de 
clares that ‘‘every person having a hus- 
band or wife living, who marries another, 
whether married or single, ina territory or 
other place over which the United States 
have exclusive jurisdiction, is guilty of 
bigamy, and shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than five hundred dollars, and by 
imprisonment for a term of not more than 
five years.” In the case of Reynolds vs. The 
United States, 8 Otto, 145, it was held by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
that this law is constitutional. The great 
difficulty with this legislation has been 
and still is that it fails in execution. 
Though Congress at the time of enacting 
the law supposed that it would be sufficient 
to suppress the crime, it has proved for the 
most part to be merely a dead letter. The 
Mormons have treated it as such; and, be- 
ing the majority of the peoplein Utah, they 
have made it such. Mr. Cannon, the dele- 
gate in Congress from Utah, is and for 
years has been an open and undisguised 
polygamist. The same is true of the Mor- 
mon leaders and of many who are simply 
members’ of ‘the Mormon Church. The 
fact, as experience abundantly shows, is 
that the law is ‘‘not sufficiently stringent 
in its provisions” to do the work for which 
it was enacted. 

It is to be hoped that Congress, now that 
the President has called its attention to the 
subject, will try its legal wit in so amend- 
ing and modifying the law as to make it 
effective, The President’s suggestion ia that 
polygamous Mormons should be placed 
under. political disabilities, by depriving 
them of the ‘‘rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship.in the territories of the United States.” 
This would, doubtless, act.as a strong influ- 
ence to prevent the crime. If every one 
who holds office in Utah under the laws of 
the United States, and every one who votes 
at any election, were required to take an 
oath that he is not in practice a polygamist, 
and that he is not opposed to the execution 
of the law against this crime, one important 
step would be taken toward its suppression. 
If, in addition to this, polygamists were ex- 
cluded from acting as jurors in all trials for 
this offense, and if cohabitation with 
several wives were made evidence that 
the offense had been committed, there 
would be much greater prospect that courts 
of justice would ferret out and punish the 
crime. Precisely how the law shall be 
amended it isfor the wisdom of Congress 
tosay. What we insist upon, and what the 
people of the United States ought sternly to 
demand is that there shall be law enough 
to put an end to this disgusting and abom- 
inable immorality. 

p of. Utah has become so 
great # naturally be entitled to 
admission into the Union as one of the 
states. The Mormons had intended at the 
present session of Congress to urge such 
admission, and, but for the existence of 
polygamy in Utah, the claim on the score 
of population would be a good one. Such 
admission, however, is not to be thought off 
for a moment, as the President very justly: 
says, ‘‘ while the citizens of Utah, in very 
considerable number, uphold a practice: 
which is condemned as a crime by the laws. 
of all civilized communities throughout the 
world.” No. political community that, if: 
self-governing, would not only tolerate, but 
1 polygamy is, fit to be a member of/ 
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this Union. There can hardly be a doubt 
that such would be the fact in Utah ff it 
were admitted asa state prior to the destruc- 
tion of the polygamous system., Though 
the system might in the outset be for- 
bidden by the constitution of the new state, 
the people would have the power tochange 
that constitution, and Congress would have 
no power to interpose any restraint upon 
their will. Hence, Utah must be kept per- 
manently out of the Union, or polygamy in 
that territory must be destroyed as a condi- 
tion precedent to its admission. It is time, 
high time that the work of destruction 
was commenced in sober and thorough 
earnestness. Nothing is to be gained by 
delay. The Mormon problem has not 
solved itself and will not by being left 
alone, The longer effective action is post- 
poned the more difficult will the solution 
become. The remedy is to be forced upon 
the Mormons of Utah, and so forced that 
they can neither evade nor resist it. And 
the sooner this is done the better for them 
and the better for the whole country. 


MINNESOTA’S SHAME. 


GovERNOR PruissurRy, of Minnesota, in 
a recent address to the students of the 
State University, called their attention to 
the action of that state, now some twenty 
years ago, by which bonds issued in aid of 
a railroad were repudiated. The obligation 
of the state.to pay these bonds was and is 
absolute and complete; and yet the state 
repudiated them, and has not since paid a 
dollar on them. Governor Pillsbury spoke 
right out on the subject, like an honest 
man, and exhorted the students to exert all 
their influence to bring the people to re. 
pentance, and induce them to wipe out this 
long-standing disgrace upon the state. The 
St. Paul Pioneer Press followed soon after 
with a long editorial detailing the well- 
known facts in the case, and closing with 
the following tremendous but just philippic 
against Minnesota: 

‘The South hae reason to be proud of 
its high standard of financial honesty in 
comparison with the shameless repudia- 
tion, without a shadow of excuse, by this 
prosperous Northern state of a debt which 
it is amply able to pay. And this is the 
—_ truth, too. The worst repudiatin 

outhern state is a paragon of commercia 
honesty when measured by the example of 
Minnesota. Is it any wonder that the 
North is heartily ashamed of Minnesota? 
Is it not time that Minnesota was heartily 
ashamed of itself? 


The Tribune, of this city, afew months 
since, published a series of articles which 
drew a terrible picture of repudiation by 
the Southern States, and traced the iniquity 
for the most part to the Democratic party 
of the South. Nothing was said about re- 
pudiation in Indiana, and nothing about it 
in Minnesota. And yet The Pioneer Preag, 
the leading newspaper in the Northwest, 
now confesses that even the worst form of 
Southern repudiation—as, for example, 
that of Mississippi, years ago, or. that of 
Tennessee—is a ‘‘ paragon of commercial 
honesty when measured by the example of 
Minnesota.” Southern repudiation is sure- 
ly bad enough; but, according to this 
statement, which our knowledge of the 
facts confirms, that of Minnesota is a great 
deal worse. 

Minnesota is a Republican state and has 
been for years. In 1870 the population 
was 446,056, and its wealth was estimated 
at $228,909,590. Since that period it: has 
grown very rapidly in population and in 
wealth. It is one of the largest’ wheat- 
growing states in the whole country. It 
has before it a splendid future in the way 
of agricultural and commercial progress. 
There is not a particle of doubt that Minne- 
sota has the most abundant ability to pay 
that part of its debt which was repudi- 
ated some twenty years since and for this 
whole period has been the standing shame 
and disgrace of the state. For these twen- 
ty years the owners of this debt have been 
despoiled and robbed, and Minnesota has 
been the unrepentant robber. For them 
there is no remedy, unless the state supplies 
it. 

The question, then, is this: Will Republic- 
an Minnesota perpetuate this robbery, and 
thereby perpetuate its own dishonesty and 

disgrace? Itis well to remember that a 
just debt, in the moral obligation to pay it, 
never lapses by time, 29 long as there is a 
creditor to whom it is due. There may be 








no law to enforce the payment; but,.there 
isa law of justice and honor. that always 
remains, and is, indeed, as fixed and per- 
manent as the throne of God. Will. Min- 
nesota respect this law, or will she con- 
tinue to trample it under her feet, and thus 
give perpetuity to her own iniquity? This 
is the question raised by the remarks of 
Governor Pillsbury and the sharp but just 
comment of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, It 
ought to be agitated throughout that state 
until the people, from a sense of shame, if 
for no higher reason, will feel themselves 
compelled to wipe out the black record of 
the past by doing justice to their creditors. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tae Catholic papers have vented a good 
deal of abuse on Joseph Cook for making a 
slip of the tongue, by which he spoke of the 
children of priests. We had letters from our 
readers also speaking strongly on the subject, 
and, on reading the passage in the lecture we 
confess that we also felt that if, as might easily 








_ be gathered by the reporter’s account of the 


cheers and Mr. Cook’s pause, and subsequent 
comments, the “ slip,” as the report called it, 
was intentional, it was not a worthy thing to 
do. But we did not wish to speak hastily, and 
have seen Mr. Cook and asked him about it. 
He tells us it was a pure slip, nothing else, he 
having inadvertently, in the rush of delivery 
aud in the poor. light, read ‘‘children of 
priests” for ‘‘ children of parents,” as it was 
written in his manuscript. The recogni- 
tion of it by the audience surprised him, 
and he paused, perfectly unconscious at first 
what was meant by the cheers, that it was 
some seconds before he awoke from his 
bewilderment, to apprehend the blunder he 
had made, which, however, he ‘‘ improved” at 
the moment, in the best way he could. Mr. 
Cook, we are sure, means to fight fairly, and 
would not wantonly insult those who differ 
froza him and whose position he has occasion 
to oppose. 


WELL says The Catholic Standard in an ed- 
itorial about a paragraph in THE INDEPENDENT: 
| Because the Church is not ‘man’ s Church, 
but Curist’s Church,’ there cannot be fifty or 
three hundred Churches, each imposing ‘ rules 
and conditions’ which their own adherents 
make, and which are, therefore, simply 
‘human’ in their obligations and. authority. 
Curist established oNz Gaurcn, and her rules 
and conditions are not human in their origin 
and sanctions and binding force,” 
An admirable statement, which would give the 
death-blow to the hundreds of miserable sects 
into which men have divided Christ’s great 
Church of his loving disciples, one of the 
greatest of which is that Roman Catholic 
“Church” which imposes this, among other 
‘(human rules and conditions,” that priests 
and prelates must ‘‘render an account of 
their stewardship to Christ’s vicegerent, the 
visible, head of the Church on earth,’’ an 
officer man-made and without a shadow of 
warrant in the rules Christ himself made for 
his Church, 


WE last week expressed the opinion that the 
Church would be very. much relieved provided 
the Synod of Long Island. should succeed in 
putting an end tothe controversy and agita- 
tion growing out of the trial of Dr. Telmege. 
We now express the hope that its disposal of 
the case will have just this effect. What the 
Synod did is, by a two-thirds majority, to dis- 
miss the complaint of Rev. J. M. Sherwood 
and others, including Dr.. Van Dyke, against 
the action of the Presbytery of Brooklyn in 
the acquittal of Dr. Talmage, with no censure 
upon the Presbytery. or upon the complain- 
ants, and with the expression of the earnest 
hope that the case would not be carried up to 
the General Assembly, The Presbytery ac- 
quitted.Dr. Talmage without qualification, and 
this verdict the Synod sustains by a two-thirds 
majority, which is very much larger than the 
majority that. acquitted him. He is stronger 
in the Synod than he was in the Presbytery, 
and there is no doubt that he would be still 
etronger if the case should come before the 
General, Assembly, It will not, of course, go 
there by hie agency ; and. {if any of the com- 
plainants carry it there, the General Assembly 
will make short work of it, The best thing 
they can now do for themselves is to be quiet, 
and gracefully submit to the judgment of two 
church courts; and the very worst thing they 
can do for themselves is to keep up an, agita- 
tion that ought never to have-been begun. Ec- 
clesiastical trials, though sometimes necessary, 
are to be resorted to only, when imperatively. 
demanded. In this case:there was no such 
demand. The whole thing began in foolish 
and blind, if not prejudiced zeal. If it was 
aimed atthe destruction of Dr, Talmage or 
his expulsion from the Presbyterian Church, 
the effort has most signally come to grief. 
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‘who are telling us; that the Pope directs the 
study of Aquinas because he is.an old, blind, 
medizval, popish writer, the following descrip- 
tion from Dean Milman’s ‘Latin Christian- 
ity’: 


“ Aquinas is an intellectual theologian ; he 
approaches more nearly than most philoso- 
phers, certainly more’ neatly than most di- 
vines, to pure embodied intellect. He is per- 
fectly passionless ; he has no polemic indigna- 
tion, nothing of the churchman’s jealousy or 
suspicion ; he has no fear of the result of any 
investigation; he hates nothing, hardly her- 
esy; loves ny - unless perhaps naked. 
abstract truth. In his serene confidence that 
all must end in good, he moves the most start- 
ling and even rilous — as if they 
were the most indifferent, the very Being of 
God. God must be revealed by syllogistic 
process, Himself inwardly conscious of the 
absolute harmony of his'own intellectual and 
moral being, ‘he places sin not so much in the 
will as in the. understanding. The perfection 
of man is the perfection of his intelligence. 
He examines with the same perfect self-com- 
mand, it might also be said apathy, the con- 
verse, as Well as the proof,of the most vital 
religious truth. Secure, as it should seem, 
in impenetrable armor, he has not only no ap- 
prehension, but seems not to suppose the pos- 
sibility of danger. He has nothing of the 
boastfalness of self-confidence; but in calm 
assurance of victory gives every advantage to 
his adversary. On both sides of every question 
he casts the argument into one of his distinct 
syllogisms, and calmly places himself as 
arbiter, and passes judgment in one or a series 
of still more unanswerable syllogisms. He 
has assigned its unassailable province to 
Church authority, to tradition or the fathers, 


roper sphére of philosophy, he asserts full 

reedom. There is no father, even St. Augus- 
tine, who may not be examined by the fearless 
intellect.” 





Mr. Reppata has told this story about Col. 
Ingersoll’s family : 

‘Ingersoll himself has spoken about his 
daughters in public, and so1 will venture to tell 
alittleabout them. Neither of the two young 
ladies has ever been inside of a church. The 
Colouel said, that one night, when the children 
—they were quite young at the time—were in 
bed and he supposed them to be asleep, he was 
reading a sermon about the torments of Hell 
to his wife. Suddenly one of the girls rose up 
in bed and asked who said such things about 
God? He told herthat it wasa sermon and 
that this doctrine wastaught inthe Church. 
‘Then,’ saidthe young girl, ‘I’ll never go in- 
side of one.’ And she never has done so, al- 
though in Europe her father advised her to 
go and see some of the old cathedrals there,” 


Now, suppose that Col. Ingersoll did not like 
the Bible doctrine of Hell, is that any suffi- 
cient reason for teaching his children to detest 
the Church? If, the doctrine of Hell were de- 
testable—which it {is far from being, when 
taught tenderly and truly, and not brutally and 
falsely—yet is not the Church trying to use all 
its influence to make men better, and does it 
not use other arguments much more profusely 
than it does the fear of the torments of Hell ? 
If Col. Ingersoll had told his daughters the 
whole truth, he would have informed them 
that the Church does generally believe that sin 
unrepented of will end in eternal loss and 
misery ; but that it is not responsible for al) 
the extravagant caricatures of the doctrine. 
The Church does not loveto preach eternal 
punishment. It loves to preuch salvation. 


Tue New Hampshire Unitarians are not very 
numerous ;. but there are enough of them to 
starta newspaper, The Rising Faith, edited by 
the Rev. Henry Powers. It opens well and 
positively, as might be expected, as represent- 
ing a body which adopted last year ‘not as a 
test of fellowship” the following quite positive 
creed: 
‘* We believe 

‘* (1) ln One God, the: Heavenly Father, all- 
wise, holy, just, and good, 

sé 2) 8 Jesus Christ, the well-beloved Son 
ot “ ‘ 

‘«(3) Im the Holy Spirit, the Presence and 
Power of God ip the Soul and Life. 

‘*(4) In Human Nature, as not ruined but 
incomplete. 

‘*(5) in the Certainty of Retribution, as not 
to be evaded or transferred. 

‘‘(6) In the Beneficent Purpose of all Di- 
vine Penalties, a8 not vindictive, but disci- 
plinary and remedial. 

(7) In oy et and Faith, as the only 
conditions of Divine Forgiveness, the reconcil- 
ijation of man with God. 

ae In Salvation, a8 moral and spiritual 
Health—the harmony of nan with God. 

(9) In Christianity, as a spirit and life, 
rather than as a system of speculative doc- 


trine. 

‘¢(10) In Inspiration, as universal ; a Divine 
illumination in all souls, and an impulse and 

idance toward truth and goodness. 

‘((11) Inthe Final Authority of the testi- 
mony of God in our own Reason, Conscience, 
and Soul, 

‘*(12) In Immortality, as the Future Life 
of Divine discipline and endless progress.” 


Tue estimated yalue of church property in 
this state in 1850 was $21,134,207, in 1860 it 
was $35,125,287, and in 1870 it was $66,073,785. 
Aceording to. the, state. census taken in 1875, 
this property had. risen to $101,105,765 in 
church structures and theirlots, and $16,491,- 
885 in other real estate; making an aggregate 
of $117,597,150. From 1870 to 1875 there was an 
increase of $35,032,030 of such property in the 
form of churches and lots. .At this rate of in- 
creage. the amount in the same form of property 





will in 1880 be $136,187,795. These figures 


faith, and works; but beyond, within the, 








show a very remarkable increase of such 
property in thirty years. Christianity, as an 
organized system, identifying itself with a day 
for public worship and with material structures 
for the aceommodation of worshipers, is very 
far from dying out in the State of New York. 
The growth of church structures, by purely 
voluntary offerings, has fully kept pace with 
the growth of the population within the last 
thirty years. Infidels and rationalists may 
sneer at Christianity as an obsolete system, 
that must at last yield to the march of 
thought; yet there are no signs of such yield- 
ing in the Empire State of the nation. A sys 
tem that in the space of thirty years can in a 
single state draw into its service more than a 
hundred million of dollars for church struc 
tures proves ap amount of power in the pop- 
ular heart which it will take a great deal of 
sneering to destroy. 


WHEN lately asked by a Canedian, who was 
anxious in behalf of Beaconsfield’s administra” 
tion, whether the Tories were not looking up, 
Mr. Spurgeon’s brother replied: ‘‘ What else 
could theydo? They are flat on their backs.” 
It really looks now asif such were the case, 
Mr. Gladstone’s canvass for a Scotch borough 
has been a constant and astonishing ovation, 
and his speeches have exerted a very powerful 
influence against the government of the last 
six years. This oratorical attack is now fol- 
lowed hard by the Afghan one, in which a fine 
English army is put to the danger of exter- 
mination by brave, haif-savage tribes. The 
danger and the heartlessness of England's cam- 
paigns against the independent races of Cen- 
tral Asia and South Africa have been thor- 
oughly exposed, and it is hard to see how 
the policy of the ambitious premier can be 
justified. And yet in the end it will be justi- 
fied, if it has not already been, by the event. 
The Government, no matter whether Lord 
Beaeonsfield or Mr. Gladstone be at ite head, 
has got to support the forces in the field, and 
cannot submit now to the disgrace of defeat, 
And it is true, whether the record be honora- 
ble or not, that England’s vast colonial pos- 
sessions have been won in unjust war, and 
then managed to the infinite blessing of the 
populous nations which were compelled to 
own her sway. Afghanistan, even though 
Tories give way to Whigs, will have to be 
kept, and governed, and civilized. The way 
is bad; but England so bas the way of over; 
ruling her own evil for good that one cannot 
easily mourn the ill as be would. , Besides, here 
the state, if challenged by the Church, would 
easily retort: ‘‘What great possession since 
Constantine has the Christian Church gained 
except by war? War gained Europe both 
Americas and large portions of Asia and Afri- 
ca to the Church.” 


Tas Japanese rules of politeness, whicn 
were formulated in the seventh century of our 
era by the three brothers Ogasawara, are 
taught very carefully to all good Japanese. 
One or two of them, as we find them trans 
lated in The Tokio Times, we commend to our 
correspondents: ‘‘It is better to ask another 
to write for you {f your chirography is bad.” 
We are glad Joaquin Miller obeys that rule, 
“Use suitable paper.” Suitable paper has 
only one side to it. ‘‘ Avoid too many rhetor- 
{eal expressions.”’ That includes all exor- 
diums and perorations. Another rule we do 
not care anything about: ‘‘ Write superscrip- 
tions as far as possible in a learned character, 
and sign your own name in the more vulgar 
band, and rather carelessly, otherwise you 
may be considered too polite to yourself.” 
Other rules will commend themselves to al]: 
“Do not talk with a tooth-pick in the mouth.” 
“In company do not monopolize the fire.” 
“Don’t look at letters intended for others,” 
“Don’t stare at other people’s wives.’’ ‘Don't 
ride too near a picnic party or before win- 
dows.” In company, if another makes a jest 
or tells a story, don’t correct him in matters of 
fact, as by exclaiming, ‘Why, that happened 
on Wednesday or Thursday.’” “If looking 
at a game of chequers, do not advise the 
players.” And, finally, we fear too late for this 
Holiday season: ‘ Do not give too expensive 
presents.” It was a really delicate sense of 
politeness that dictated that rule. 





Tre Senate last week had quite a spicy de- 
bate on the motion of Senator Voorhees for the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the 
causes of the emigratton of the colored people 
from the Southern to the Northern and West- 
ern States. Senator Hill, of Georgia, thought 
this talk about the. Negro exodus was all 
“gammon.” Whether it be “‘gammon” or 
not, the facts in the case are too plain to need 
any investigation. The foundation of the ex- 
odus, so far as there has been any at all, is the 
discontent of the colored people with the 
treatment which they have so generally re- 
ceived at the South. They have the idea that 
they are citizens of the United States and of 
the states in which they respectively reside, 
and they are correct on both polnts. They 
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naturally infer that they are entitled to the 


eame -privileges and immunities under law 
which are accorded to white people; and if this 
be denied to them, there ie enough of human 
nature in them not to like it, and, if they can, 
to seek elsewhere that protection of equal 
laws which they fail to find at the South. 
This, in afew words, is the whole secret of the 
matter. Let the South learn to do justice 
and love mercy toward its Negro population, 
and that population, as a class, will be content 
where they are and where it is best for them 
to remain upon this condition. Give them 
their rights as citizens, in the sense of protect- 
ing them in the enjoyment of these rights, 
and the exodus question will take care of 
itself. 








...-The Times, of this city, has a funny 
editor, who ts often genuinely funny, though 
sometimes coarse. But he has never published 
anything funnier than the reply to one of his 
fifth column editorials by a clerical correspond- 
ent of The Christian Intelligencer, Being very 
sound in his theology, The Times's wit at- 
tempted to satirize rationalistic arguments 
against the Bible by similar ones to prove that 
the Chinese language has no existence. The 
critic Waxes severe, especially over this sen- 
tence about Paul, ‘‘We know that a voice 
from Heaven did not speak to Paul, for the 
sufficient reason that uo telescope gives the 
slightest evidence of the existence of Heaven,” 
and declares that any schoolboy ought to be 
able to see through such a fallacy. But not 
every minister can see through a palpable joke. 


..--A late order of the Post-office Depart- 
ment seems to forbid postmasters to try to get 
letters imperfectly addressed to their destina- 
tion. The English way is better, which man- 
ages to deliver a letter, no matter how badly 
the address is mangled. The Chicago Stand- 
ard tells the story that a friend wrote a postal- 
card to its editor, who was then in London, 
and committed it, without addressing it, to a 
post-office box. Upon the card he said: “I 
am engaged to dine tosmorrow with —.—, at 
.” With this clew, the carrier went the 
next day to the house where the friend was to 
dine, and obtained from him the address he 
had neglected to put upon the postal, which 
in due time was received. In this country 
that postal-card would have gone into the 
Dead Letter Office. 


...- The Presbyterian Banner contends that 
we have changed our ground when, having 
first said that ‘‘we are all taught in our best 
schools, by our scientific authorities, almost 
without exception,”’ the doctrine of evolution, 
we afterward said that “ nineteen out of every 
twenty men educated in geology or biology 
accept it.” We cannot see the difference. 
We did not speak of all schools nor of all col- 
leges; but only of the best ones, which have 
* scientific authorities.’ Some colleges have 
not a teacher who is a working naturalist. 
Some teachers are not producers, and so are 
always a little in the rear of the scientific 
authorities whom they copy. Still, even they 
are generally evolutionists and incline to Wal- 
lace’s view. 

.---[t was at the meeting of a missionary 
executive board that somebody was talking 
about a number of conversions at a certain 
place in one of our seaboard states, where 
there had not been much preaching. ‘What 
have these new members been doing for Christ 
since their conversion and connection with 
’ those churches?”’ he was asked. The quick 
and, no doubt, truthful reply was: ‘‘ Like most 
Baptists, sir, just as little as possible!” He need 
not have limited his comparison to his own 
denomination, we fear. 





.«--8ome of our secular papers are poking 
fun at a bill presented to Congress by Repre- 
sentative Emory Speer, of Georgia, which for- 
bids officers in the army to order dress parades 
and brass-band performances on the Sabbath 
day. To usit appears an admirable bill. The 
six secular days of the week are quite euough 
for dress parades, and it is just as well for the 
army that the soldiers should not be put to 
extra laborious show performances on our 
national rest day. We heartily hope the bill 
will be pressed and passed. 

++eeIt is not safe to fail to travel through 
the pathless jungle of the Richmond, Va., 
Religious Heralds gossipy personal brieflets, 
or one might miss such a sentence as this 
about Toombs’s “Death to the Union” 
telegram : 

“Such men as Toombe 
enemies the South has. They furnish on . 


to those who are disposed to fight us. They 
are public nuisances.” 


That is sound doctrine for the Southern Bap- 
tiststo hear. 


-..-Everybody remembers the hospitality 
shown by a Jewish synagogue in St. Louis to 
the Second Baptist Church, when its meeting- 
house was destroyed by fire. Similar acts of 
courtesy have lately been done by the Jews to 
one Methodist Church in Nashville and to an- 
other in Dallas, Texas; and The Southwestern 
Prebyterien commends it by saying that “ our 
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Hebrew brethren are setting us an example of 
generosity which is worthy of admiration.” 
Of course, then, of imitation also. 

.---Says a correspondent of The Living 
Church: ‘Hundreds of Congregational 
churches have fallen into heresy; an Episco- 
pal church never. The liturgy is their preserv- 
ative.” It is not best to boust ; at least, ignor- 
antly. What of King’sChapel, Boston? What 
of the Greek Church, the Roman Church, al] 
the Eastern churches? What of Lutheran 
churches? What of scoresof rationalizing or 
Fitualizing churches in England and America, 
all having s sound ritual ? 

--»-The Litheran General Council has 
adopted a seal, and we are told that the seven 
colors of the rainbow on it represent the seven 
symhols of the Church. That would make 
th: \postles Creed violet, the Nicene Creed 
indigo, the Augustana blue, the Apology to 
the Confession green, the Smalcald Articles 
yellow, Luther’s Catechism orange, and the 
Formula Concordig# red, which is a refine- 
ment of chromatic symbolism not prievously 
attained. 


....The interest in the effort to settle the 
political rights of the Indian has been growing 
the past week, and public meetings have been 
held in this city and Brooklyn by Mr. Tibbles 
and his Poncas friends. The meeting in Dr. 
Storre’s church last Sunday night was 
crowded, and Mr. Tibbles and Standing Bear 
made pointed reference to Col. Kemble’s 
article in the last INDEPENDENT, charging it 
with misrepresentation of the facts. 


....The poem of R. H. Stoddard, in this 
week’s paper, is one of the longest he has 
lately written, and we are sure it will be read 
with great pleasure at this Christmas season. 
Not to speak of other articles, that letter of 
Dickens, hitherto unpublished, will be found 
characteristic and worth reading, to compare 
with those just published in book form, 
Joseph Cook’s lecture is one of his very best, 
and Dr. Crosby’sis admirable. 


-eeeThe colored people of Georgia own, in 
the aggregate, 341,199 acres of land, having 
increased their ownership of land during the 
last year by 30,309 acres. Their wealth is esti- 
mated at $5,182,898, and in the whole state 
only four colored men are estimated to be 
worth more than ten thousand dollars each. 
This, in the circumstances, is a most credita- 
ble showing for tne industry and frugality of 
the colored people of Georgia. 

....- The subject is of so general interest, as 
well as so important, that we are making ar- 
rangements to publish articles on evolution, 
genesis, and theology from some of our ablest 
naturalists and theologians. We expect that 
among the writers will be Professor Dana, of 
Yale College, President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, 
and Professor Atwater, of Priuceton, who 
writes us that his attitude on the subject is 
unchanged. 

....If Christians do not set a good example, 
they cannot expect to hold the people. Dr. 
Pentecost says he wants to have a Church 
worth being converted to. Even cats can see 
this much, if the story is true told of a Tabby 
in Yarmouth, Me., which always insisted on 
attending family prayers, until her kittens 
were drowned one day in her presence. From 
that hour the cat has refused to attend the 
service. ; 

....The Negroes ef North Carolina have 
been holding an industrial exhibition, of 
which the Raleigh Obdserver (Dem.) speaks in 
the most flattering terms. The Observer says 
that, at this rate of progress, they will soon 
forget that they are the “‘ wards of the na- 
tion.’? Already there are five newspapers in 
North Carolina owned, published, edited, and 
controlled exclusively by colored people. 


...-The Albany Law Journal, in commenting 
upon the expert testimony in the Heyden 
trial, says: ‘‘Expert evidence in murder 
cases has had some serious jdefeats of late 
years, asin the Wharton and Billings cases, 
and juries are rather careful about hanging 
people on the testimony of expert enthusiasts 
who get forty dollars a day for testifying at a 
mark.” 

.eee“* Calvin” says in The Presbyterian that 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism “came 
over in the ‘ Mayflower.’”” Such ignorance of so 
important a document is inexcusable. The 
Westminster Assembly did not meet until most 
of those who came over in the ‘ Mayflower” 
were dead, and the New England Congrega- 
tional churches were very slow to accept it. 

...eAn en address iu behalf of Lincoln Cole 
lege, President McCosh expressed his decided 
conviction in favor of withholding the ballot 
from such as cannot read and write. That 

on is one which at first sight carries 

weight ; but we think that experience 
shows that the ballot given is a greater educa- 
tional power than the ballot withheld. 


...-Mr. Cannon, the Mormon delegate in 





Congress from Utah, says that the Mormon 
leaders are for the most part Democrats The 


Democratic party will hardly regard this as a 
compliment, though Mr. Cannon evidently in- 
tended it as a suggestive political hint. 


...-Here is a question for our young readers 
—and some older ones—to solve, asked by Mr. 
Walter Skeat : How many languages enterinto 
the composition of the word Macadamized? 
We will help them by analyzing it into ite 
partse—Mac—adam—iz—ed. 


.-..There ave six counties in Nebraska in 
which not a Democratic vote was cast for state 
officers at the recent election. This is being 
pretty unanimous. 


....-Ex-Governor Hendricks is said to have 
been reformed by the success of resumption, 
and to bave returned back to his old doctrine 
of hard money. 

.... We are very sorry to hear of Dr. Edward 
Eggleston’s serious prostration, from over- 
work. He goes to Europe for some months. 


....Lhe Most Reverend Archbishop Seghers 
was lately mistaken for a gambler, while look- 
ing up the stray Catholics in [daho. 


....One week more for our great premium 
Dictionary. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHINe AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly eating in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING. 

Onz of the busiest places in the City of New 
York at the present moment is the 
clothing house of Messrs. Devlin & Company. 
They have prepared for the Holidays a mag- 
nificent stock of new and fashionable goods, to 
meet the immense demand usually made upon 
them at this season of the year. Not only is 
there a large trade at this popular establish- 
ment with their city and near-by patrons; but 
from distant places in every section of: the 
country. Thousands who are not able to 
supply their wants at home send their orders 
to Devlin & Company, who always give the 
same their best attention. Young men and 
old, in all ame send — ee — 
regularly, spring an , to supply their wants. 
Tnethis wey they are sure to get the best goods, 
in the lastest styles, and at the lowest prices. 
Wedding, military, and police outfits are a 
specialty with this firm; while their general 
stock of reedy-made goods, of all kinds, to 
meet the wants of all classes, is all that could 
be desired. Samples of , directions 
for self-measurement, and full information 
promptly given to all parties who seek the 
game in person or by letter. 


LOO AL AALS, 
MORE RICH GOODS. 
Jas. McCREERY & Co. are mer a — 
is attracti t 

na @stablishinent. eines 
and New Year goods for children of both sexes 
and of all ages—up to ninety—now everywhere 
abound throughout this great dry goods ware- 
house. Such a flight hence of silks and satins, 
laces and gloves, cloaks and dresses, fancy 

oods and staple goods makes the whole crowd 
Coneve that old times have indeed come again. 
This firm is one of the oldest and most success- 
ful dry goods houses in New York. We have 
been acquainted with it, under its different 
names, through its whole history, back to its 
organization—say forty years ago or more. It 
never was more popular or prosperous than at 
present and it is one of the most reliable con- 
cerns in, New York. Its patrons are among 
our oldest and best known families, while its 
stock of rich goods is always very large and 
well selected. Orders sent to this firm from 
distant places will go into good hands and 
have prompt attention. 


eee 
‘HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS. 

Santa Cravs has sailed into the dry goods 
store of James A. Hearn & Son, 30 West 14th 
Street, with an immense cargo of Holiday 
Goods, embracing marvelous attractions for 
old and young. It would require a whole 
page of Tam INDEPENDENT to tell our readers 
what there is on exhibition at this popular 
establishment. The venerable, yet youthful 
and good-looking Santa Claus himeelf will re- 
ceive his friends there daily during this fes- 
tive season. and dispense in person (to the 
very last dollar’s worth of his cargo) any 
amount of Merrv Christmas and Happy New 
Year presents. Don’t fail to call and see his 
immense Holiday show. For particulars see 
advertisement. 











EE ——— 

Tnose who wish jewelry for holiday presents 
should call on the old-established house of 
Benedict Bros., of 171 Broadway, this city. 
The thorough reliability of the goods bought 
is a recognized fact, and, consequently, cus- 
tomers are always pleased with their purchas- 
es. A specialty fs made of diamonds, which 
are offered at low prices This firm are the 
agents for the celebrated Waltham Watches 
and are the importers and manufacturers of 
fine watches, precious stones, jewelry, and 
sterling silver. 


ES - 

Tux grand oratorio of the ‘‘Méssiah”’ will 
be sung by the Oratorio Society, at their sec- 
ond public rehearsal, Friday afternoon, Dec 
26th, and also at the cenperttionuntn evening, 
Dec. 27th. The soloists will be Mics mma 
Thursby, Miss Anna Draedil, Mr. George 
Simpson, and Mr. Franz Remmertz. 


Amone the well-known manufacturers of 
fanos in the country is the old-established 
ouse of Lindeman & Sons, 92 Bleecker Street, 

this city, = — West Fourth er Cincin- 
nati, O. e house was organ! in 
Baxony, in 1821, and in New York City in 1896, 


They manufacture Cycloid, Square, and Up- 





right pianos, which they sell at popular prices, 
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CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


Mix. OWEN Jonzs, the veteran dry goods 

merchant, on Eighth Avenue, in this city, has 
now on exhibition at his new and magnificent 
brown-stone an immense stock of hol- 
ida: goede, eutoning dry goods of every de- 
ecription, ina, glass ware, silver ware, uphol- 
stery, boys’ suits, carpets, furniture, house- 
furnishing goods, holiday goods, etc., adapted 
to the wants of every class of buyers. His 
store is situated in the center of a local popu- 
lation, numbering at least one hundred thou- 
eand, and there are no other competing dry 
goods houses worth naming in his immediate 
neighborhood. Mr. Jones » 4 been in that 
locality so long that he is generally and, what is 
better, favorably known by nearly all the peo- 
ple. His trade, within the limits named, is im- 
menée, and it is also very large in all other sec- 
tions of New York, as well as in Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Newark, and other near-by places. 
He also has numerous friends in distant places 
throughout the country, from whom he is in 
constant receipt of orders. Mr. Jones and 
His Majesty, Santa Claus, are on the best of 
terms, and ‘always have been. Indeed, there 
are some ten thousand children, more or 
less, in the neighborhood of his store 
who believe that, if Mr. Jones is not the 
veritable Santa Claus himself, there is 
no such personage anywhere. All these 
thousands, accompanied by their parents, 
guardians, and friends, are now crowding the 
store of Mr. Jones, in pursuit of seasonable 
and holiday goods. It requires a welledisci- 
plined regiment of salesmen and women to 
attend to all these calls and fill all the pockets 
and arms of such a besieging army. Mr. Jones 
was never known to be afraid of such an in- 
vading host. He lives to conquer and is al- 
Ways victorious. He smiles and is calm when 
completely surrounded, but he never surren- 
ders. He points you this way and that way, 
to his defenses, which have cost him millions, 
and to a field where he only asks for fair play. 
Mr. Jones js unceasing in his warfare in the 
interest of the people. He speaks of his holi- 
day campaign in another column, where he 
always feels at home, and shows conclusively 
that he means business ad is master of the 
situation. 
P. 8.—After an acquaintance with Mr. Owen 
Jones for more than 25 years, why should we 
not feel at liberty to speak as above and tell 
whet WP know about.a very worthy, reliable 
man 


EDUCATION AND TRAVEL. 
Presipent W. 8. CLark, of Amherst, Mass., 
respectfully solicits correspondence and inter- 
views with persons interested in the liberal 
education of young men of means, in order to 
present for their consideration the advantages 
of an expedition how preparing for a tour 
around the world. Students of this floating 
institution of learning, which it is hoped 
may become permanent, will enjoy the so- 
etety and instruction of accomplished profess- 
ors, the use Of all necessary books and appa- 
ratus, and the privilege of visiting, under the 
most favorable conditions, the principal cities 
and most Important localities of various coun- 
tries during the two years occupfed in circum- 
navigating the globe. 

The patron of this enterprise is able and 

willing to-do whatever may be necessary to in- 

sure success, provided a sufficient number of 

students should apply. Address 

Presipent W. 8. (r.ank, Amherst, Mass. 
— 








OnE of the most useful adjuncts to a pleasant 

home isa SCROLL Saw. Where there are young 

people in the famtly,the Scroll Saw wilj’be found 

not alone valuable for the things of use and 

beauty which it can produce, but of far more 

lasting benefit for the habits of industry which 

it instills in the minds of the young. It will give 

them, as well as their elders, a delightful em- 
ployment for many an idle hour, and conduce 
to profit, as well as enjoyment. Foremost 
among those who have been introducing the 
art of Scroll Sawing in this country is Mr. John 
Wilkinson, of Chicago, the pioneer in the busi- 
ness. His “‘ Wilkinson Saw-Blades,” of which 
he sells upward of 20,000 gross annually, are 
used by all the prominent sawyers throughout 
the country, and those who are struck with the 
fever would do well to send for his catalogue, 
which embraces everything in the way of tools 
for amateurs and mechanics. 


THe Sonora Consolidated Mining Co of 
Bodie District, Cal.,”’ says The Mining Record, 
“is a property which immediately adjoins the 
Spaulding. It is worthy of note that in sinking 
the double-compartment shaft of the Sonora 
several mineralized ledges have been cut within 
the distance of a hundred feet. These dis- 
coveries are very encouraging to the owners of 
the mines. The price ($1.25) at which such a 
stock as that of the Sonora is offered, from 
location and development, may properly be 
considered very low.”” The office of the Com- 
pany is 48 Exchange Place, this city. 


THe firm of E. Walker’s Sons are well 
known as the proprietors of the great bindery 
at 14 Dey Street, this city. For thirty years 
the firm has been recognized by publishers, 

blic librarians, and owners of private 
ibraries as a house that does first-class work 
at reasonable prices. Many of the most im- 

rtant works now published are bound at 

alker’s bindery. 1 kinds of binding is ex- 
ecuted, from pamphlet work to the most 
elegant and elaborately finished styles. The 
firm are also the owners-of that well-known 
work, “The History of Romanism,” by Dr. 
Dowling. 


CuristMas and New Year’s trees will not 
be complete unless you have some fancy 
wooden ets, to hold the pop corn, candy, 
etc. They are very cheap and convenient. 
An advertisement on page 82 will tell you 
where to get them. 


CHRISTMAS!!!—THe Great Hormary 
Grrrs.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich fang) boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. StTzpruen F. 

















Wuitman & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
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ANSWER TO MANY CORRESPOND- 
ENTS. 


4 

{x reply to numerous inquirjes from our 
readers concerning the wonderful qualities of 
the Great German Remedy, St. Jacob’s Oil, 
mentioned in our last issue, we would inform 
them that the article may be obtained from 
our retail druggists or by their aid. Ask for 
St. Jacob’s Oil, and if the dealer does not 
keep it in stock he will be able to procure it 
in a few days from the wholesale houses. We 
understand there is already an immediate 
demand for the remedy, which is not so very 
surprising when it is considered what it is 
daily accomplishing in the way of relief and 
cures, bordering in some instances on the 
miraculous. 


er — - 

CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS. 

WE have frequently called attention in our 
columns to the excellent work of Hook & 
Hastings, of Boston. We do this again with 
pleasure, because we know personally of the 
skill and integrity of this house and of the 
long-established reputation it has earned. 
Most of the largest organs in America were 
built by this firm, notably those in the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall, Boston Cathedral, Brooklyn 
Plymouth Church, New York St. Alphonsus 
Church, Buffalo Cathedral (formerly the great 
Centennial organ). It is said and claimed by 
Messrs. Hook & Hastings that the production 
and capacity of their house fs greater than 
that of any other in the world. There has 
been shipped from their factory since Sept. 
10th new organs as given in the following 
list : 
Sept. 10th, for Philadelphia, Oxford-street Presbyte- 

rian Church. 
Sept. 12th, tor Peabody, Mass., St. John’s Church. 
Sept. 22d, for Cincinnati, 0., for parlor use. ; 
Sept. 80th, for Philadelphia Musical Academy. 
Sept. 30th, for Kittanning, Pa., Presbyterian Church. 
Sept. 80th, for Quincy, Ill., Presbyterlan Church. 

Agere ad of organs shipped in September, 


Oct. 10th, for Appleton, Wis., First M. E. Church. 
Oct. 27th, for Pittsburgh, Pa., Central Presbyterian 
Church. 
Oct. 81st, for Camden, N. J., Trinity Baptist. 
Oct. 3131, for Lamington, N. J., Presbyterian Church. 
aggregate value of organs shipped in October, 
$6,000. 


Nov. 10th, for Orange, N. J., St. John’s Church. 
Nov. 10th, for Thomaston, Conn., Trinity Church. 
Nov. 25th, for Aberdeen, Miss., Presbyterian Church. 
Nov. 25th, for Sunbury, Pa., First Reformed Church. 
Aggregate value of organs shipped in November, 
$11,200. 


Dec. 8th, for Topeka, Kan. , Congregational Church. 
Nec. 18th, for Arlington, Mass., Baptist Church, 
Dec. 18th, for Topeka, Kan., Grace Cathedral. 
They have two others completed waiting for the 
churches to be ready to receive them. 
For Zanesville, Ohio, M. E. Church. 
For Hartford, Conn., Theological Seminary. 
For Pottsville, Pa., First Presbyterian Church. 
For New York, N. Y., for parlor use. 
For Rochester, N. Y., Theological Seminary. 
For Tuscarawas, O., Moravian Church, 
For Boston, Trinity Chapel. 
For Roxbury, Walnut-street Congregational Church. 
For Fremont, Neb., Congregational Church. 
For Keokuk, Iowa, Congregational Church. 
For Boston, Mass., Tremont Temple. 


This latter Organ will be the fourth they have 
furnished for Tremont Temple, established by 
the Baptist denomination of Massachusetts. 
The one burned last August was built by them 
in 1853, and was then the largest in America. 
The grand instrument they are now building 
will have four manuals and will, in all its de- 
tails of tone, workmanship, and matertal, equal 
the highest representative of organ building 
art in this or any. country. 





Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue, 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work4 specialty. 


A MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
THE créme de la ecréme of the world, by 
which the feminine portion is meant, p 





taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Ber ‘TONTO, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is. not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
mak: fo erating, and life-sustaining 
roperties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
tions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from ———- com- 
laints. CASWELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


Mr. Gavsols, of Brockville, Canada, after 
being cured of a prostrating malarial disease, 
contracted in Texas, by means of Warner’s 
Safe Pills and Safe Bitters, writes tous: “I 
shall never travel in that climate without = 
Safe Pills and Safe Bitters as a part of my 
outfit. 
= 








7 BUSINESS NOTICES. 
BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


COLGATEYS | § the vustefel and ree 


CASHMERE | awa ‘recherche of vere 
fumes. e name and 

BOUQUET | ooo. on cach vackane 
SOAP are a guaranty of supe- 


rior and uniform quality, 


ELEGANT PRESENTS IN 
Silver Ware, 


25 MAIDEN LANE. 


Fine Triple-plated Table-Ware in great variety. A 
large line of goods suitable for Holiday Gifts, both 
useful and ornamental. 


DERBY SILVER CO., 


25 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 
Factories, Derby, Conn. 





_ CANTRELL’S — 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
Ly a third of a century, on the popular basis of 


nest family Eade te reoperttully solicited = Ord 
8 a y e is res u BOC rders 
from the country will have the Dest attention. 


HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH vownr: 


POWDER 
1S ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Coutaing no Terra Alba, Alum, Corn > Rice Flour, 
Wheat Flour, or fllling of any kind. 08T BaKING 
PowbDERS contain from 40 to CENT. oF FILLING, 
generally corn starch, rice flour, wheat flour, or some 
pound 4 thie’ Powder equal to near GE! 
pow 
aaa / Most Baxine 
PUT 





DITION TO BEING , ARE 
UP SHORT WEIGHT, #o that you do not much over 
of the Purchase willbe Forfeited toany dealer 
o e Purchase ed to an 
finding my Powder Short Wel; dl : 


ORD, Syracuse, N.Y. For sale by PA 


purity An it whatever. Sanufactured by GEORGE 
& TILEFORD, Broadwegy and 21at Street. 





various traits which may be termed signs of 
good sense. One of these is the desire, when fol- 
lowed by the effort, to be beautiful. There is 
no woman worthy of the name who does not 
wish toerhance her personal charms. True, the 
effort is not always successful, the reason being 
that the correct means to the desired end are 
not applied. But those who use the famous 
specific first prepared, some thirty years ago, 
by Dr. T. Felix Gouraud, are never disap- 
pointed. Thus it is that sweets are attracted 
to the sweet, the créme de la créme to the Cream 
Oriental. The essential virtues of this magical 
beautificr are to elicit a clear, transparent com- 
plexion, freeing it from tan, freckles, and 
blemishes generally, andj imitating Nature so 
closely as to defy detection. Dr. Sayer, apropos 
of cosmetics, once said to alady of the haut 
ton: “Tf you ladies use them, I recommend 
Gourand’s Oriental as the{very best of all skin 
es. Sold by all druggists. Mur. M. 

. T, Gouraup, 48 Bond Street, New York, 
sole proprietor.” 


a 
SACRAMENTAL WINE. 
SPEER’s Port Grape Winz, of Passaic, N. J. 

is a pure, unintoxicating wine, made from the 
finest grown Port Grapes, Tt is especially 
adapted to the use of Christian churches and 
guaranteed to retain its grateful flavor and 
easential qualities unimpaired for any period 
Much used by invalids. The principal churches 
in New York and Brooklyn have adopted its 
use. Thesalerooms in this city are at 34 War- 
ren Street. 





EASILY PROVEN. 

It is easily proven that malarial fevers, con- 
stipation, torpidity of the liver and kidneys, 
general debility, nervousness, and neuralgic 
ailments yield readily to this great disease 
conquefor, Hop Bitters. It repairs the rav- 
ages of disease by converting the food into 
rich blood, and it gives new Tite and vigor to 


the aged and infirm always. See other col- 
umn. 





WHEN you visit or leave New York City, 


or’ save is 
and Carriage Hire Y- pay 


Gra aU ion Hotel 1 rand Cen 
an nion otel, near! ° 
ws gy clerant ' roomae Ered to $1 and oe 

e eval . aran 
|) best. Horse Cars, Stages aa Kisvaten Railroad 








HATTERS. 
29 MAIDEN LANE, Cor, NASSAU. 





ELEGANT HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Jewelry, Cameos, Coral, Fine Mosaics, 
Venetian Wares, Mirrors, Mores, etc., 


Pictures, Tables, and Girondeaux. 
Italian Fancy Goods in Great Variety, 


Open Evenings during the Holidays, 


OLIVIER! & BENNETT, 


Opposite Grace Church, 791 BROADWAY. 


THE DEAF HEAR 


ECTLY, all Ordinary Conv 
: 
the Peet to the nerves of hearin, 


hy 
arecent wonderful scientific invention THE 

ENTAP) 3 ' Forremarkable publio tes 
ont on t 
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and wax. 
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SIXTH AVENUE and 234 8T., N. ¥. 


AND 
E; D. BURT & CO., 
BROOKLYN, 
KEEP A FULL LINE 0! 


BURT & MEARWS’ 


Gents’ Calf, Button, 
Lace, and Congress 


SILOrs. 


BENEDICT’S TIME. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


BENEDICT RROTHERS, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


FINE WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 


SUITABLE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


697 BROADWAY, 
Near 4th Street, New York. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 
GOLD, SILVER, IVORY-MOUNTED, 
AND NATURAL 


WALKING CANES, 


If you want to buy a Cane, 
Call on COX, in Maiden Lane, 
NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE. 


Goutand Rh 
Blatr’o Pie Git bound. Coo. asend oamaatio 


IMPROVE YOUR LONG 
EVENINGS, 


MAKE MONEY, 
AND 


Beautify Your Homes. 


A ER SA 
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1 p in stock all kinds 
of Treadle Scroll Saws, the HOLLY, DEMAS, ROGERS, 
LESTFR, DEX FLEETW and sell at 
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manufacturers’ p! . Send for my large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list of Sc 
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JOHN WILKINSON, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
77 State Street, Chicago. 
THE LITTLE COBBLER, 4 aati 
wa " 
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Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 6 


. P. ADAMS & CO., 
@® Cortlandt 8t., N.Y. (P.-0. box 2548). 
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somes eee | ALEXANDER, |FRANK W. WHITE. 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM.) 


eakino-Glasses, 
PiGlOre Tales, 


Etc. 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


Above Canal Street. 


Wew York. 








meee of Painting and Beautey Materials 
FOR PRESENTS. 


. VASES, FANEL 
TILES, PLAQUES. VAS s, 


and other Articles for Decoration. 
GREAT VARIETY OF DESIGNS FOR COPTES. 


Reduced price-list sent free. Mail orders promptly 
attended to. 


N. E. MONTROSS, 


1380 BROADWAY, NEAR 37th STREET, 


R. Isaacs & Bro., 


Yoxonama, Hioco, New York, 
IMPORTERS, 


No. 621. BROADWAY, 


OFFER THEIR IMMENSE STOCK OF 


JAPANESE CURIOS 


AT RETAIL, 


The finest lincof Satsuma, Kagy, Kutani, Opa, 
Bixes. Olgisenne, renzes, Tverics, sitke’ 

mbroideries, Screens, etc. . 

You are cordially invited to ex mine our stock and 
especial attention is called to ou 


VERY LOW PRICES. 
R. ISAACS & BRO. 
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Sar THIS WEEK ONLY [Tam 
NO MORE PREMIUMS AFTER TRIS YEAR {S$ OUT! 


Our contract with tlle publishers of Wotcester’s gréat Dictionary expires December 
81s!, 1870, amd we are, therefore, compelléd fo withdraw this premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposély give amplé notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may yet avail themselves of! thé stitprisingly low terms to get the 
Dictionary, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT. To any one-who will send us 
three new subscribers, or subscribe himself and send ws two new naities, we will make 
a present of the Dictionary. Phe offer is as follows: 

Any person who will send us, before the frit day of January, 1880, 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, with $95 or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and $9; or t 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in arreats) for Thrée Yeats, and $9; 0 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if notin artears, and two New Subsefibers, and $9, 
can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, whether an 6d ér'a iiab' Subscriber, can receive 
this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, by setdtng us $9 for a Three Years’ subscription, 
in advance. 

Any person whose subscription is now paid up beyond January ist, 1880, can secure 
the Dictionary by paying for three years from the expiration of his present subscription; 
and any person now in arrears can obtain the Dietionary, beforé Jatriary tst, upon very 
favorable terms, indeed, by addressing us promptly upon the subject. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our office) or in Philadelphia, frée; or'be serit by. 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expehse of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all cost, 
except for expressage, will probably never occur again, and we ‘advise allof our friends 
and subscribers to take advantage of the offer before it is too late. 

‘““WORCESTER” is now regarded as the sranDARD AUTHORYTY, atid is 80 recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumnér, Holmes, Irving; Winthrop, Maréh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett; Mann, Stephens, Quiricy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and the 
majority of our most distiuguished scholars, and is, besides, recognized as authority by the 
Departments of our National Government. It also adopted by many ‘of the Boards of 
Public Instruction. 

The Dictionary is the latest and best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illustrations, and 
over 100,000 words. The book you find in the bobk-stores and the one w® send to sub- 
scribers are exactly alike in every respect. ; } 

After mature deliberation, we have likewise décided to withdraw all other premiums 
at the same time we do the Dictionary, so that after the 1st of January not a single 
premium will be offered. Notice is thus given to those who have delayed securing any of 
our valuable premiums, 

All orders by letter nostmarked not later than Detember 81st will be executed, 


TO CLERGYMEN. TESTIMONIALS. 


wesw to ent cc ities & We could print thousands of testimonials 
i i ite ), ffm the very best men in the country in regard 

the country who could not in o to Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary, 

hour, or, eat least, im one evening, | We have only room for a few specimens : 

at the close of a meeting or by 


Boston, Mass, 
personal visitation, secure subscribers | The magnificent Copy of Worcester’s Un- 


enough for THE INDEPENDENT to | ®bridged has just reached me, in perfect con- 
obtain from us the magnificent premium dition. If you are as well satisfied as I am 





{December 25, 1879, 


geapy THIS WEEK ONLY!" 


All Premiums will positively be withdrawn 
on the 1st day of January, 1880. 


All orders by letter postmarked not later than Decem- 
ber 31st will be executed, 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S NEW BOOKS, 


; ENTITLED 

“ Blology,” ‘ Transcendentalism,” “ Orthodoxy,” “ Conscience,” ‘‘ Heredity,” and “ Marriage.” 
These hand v it embody, in a revised form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lec- 
turés in Boston, are published by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail Price, $1.50.) 
A copy ot any one volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Tok INDEPENDENT who 
remiits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 and receive 
THR INDEPENDENT for two years, and any two volumes, postpaid; or we will send any three 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


_ GHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Each 
and every person, whether already a Subscriber or not, who sends, before the Ist day of January, 
1880, $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THe INDEPENDENT for one 
year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 
for Tae INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens ; or we will send any three 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance, and in the 
same proportion for other volumes. 

1, The Pickwick Papers. 11. Oliver Twist. 

2, Our Mutual Friend. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expecta- 
8; David Copperfield. tions. 

4, Nicholas Nickleby. 18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 
5, Martin Chuzzlewit. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional 
6. Dombey and Son. Christmas Stories. 

7, Old Curiosity Shop. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s 
8. Little Dorrit. History of England, Master Humphrey’s 
9. Bleak House. Clock, ete. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 


ie TAKE YOUR CHOICE. -2 


Any one of the Magnificent (~ Steel Engravings, 41 by the celebrated artist, 
Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, postage paid, by mail 
to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays THE INDEPENDENT, before 
the first day of January, 1880, for one year in advance—$3.00. 


* LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, First READ- | ‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED States.” Fine 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION,” Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 
Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most 
Size 26x36. Former price at the Print prominent authors of fhe United States. 

















with our bargain 
of Woréester’s Unabridged Pictorial » you are to be congratulated. 


Dictionary — latest and best edition. 
The names of only three subscribers 
sent us THIS MONTH, with $9.00, will 
secure this great prizé. Dom’tdelhy, fér 
all our premiums will positively be 
withdrawn on the first day of January. 
THE INDEPENDENT has ndty- nrote 
clergymen subscribers of all sects than 
any other newspaper in the country, and“ 
yet there are thousands who have not 
yet subscribed for it. Here is a spetial 
chance oh easy terms. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO. OUR READERS. 


Thousatids uftdoubtedly would 
immeditatély subserite for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT were they awdre of 
the liberat terms now offered-and 
offered, we shouid state, ONLY dur-' 
ing the present month, December. 

Wiilyou, therefore, please read this 
page carefully, and then show the 
same AT ONCE to some friend whe 
would probably like to secure either 
Worcester’s Creat Unabridged Pic- 
torial Dictionary or some other pre- 
mium now offered? After thé 31st 


of December all premiums ofi 8ub- 
scriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
will positively be’ withdrawn, 


Promvt action Is; therefore, néces- 
sarv, ‘ 


LATEST DATE, 
Letters with ofders: for any Pre- 


mium, postmarked any day this 
month, will be executed. 








When your wonderful offer was first madé, 7 
accepted it and secured a copy of the’ Dic- 
tionary. But, as I did not specially need it, I 
sold'it to afriéud for six dollars; and thus 
secufed my Ixpitiwn#kr for thre® years at 
@ dollar a year, But now, having need of a 
Wotéelter, I have very gladly renewed my 

an for _ years more, and vir 

got this splenéfd Yoluiiié for n 
ae Wie wintone 


ROOHELLE, Va. 
A copy of your most excellent Dictionary 
came to hand to-dey,- It proved tobe the-very 
book I wanted: 1 cdhdidérit indispensadlato’ 
any library. I have shown it to quite a num- 
“Bef.” Tlie protiobfice it excellent. Every 
Minister and teacher ought to have it. 
isAa@ T; HOLT, 
_ Pastor of the U. B. Chuiteh. 
I will do all) cain for’ ydur most valuable 
paper. 


Howarp Universrrr, | Wasnineron, D. U. 
The Dictionary came all right by express 
. Thaike, Such a premtunr maken’ 
things look as though ‘‘there’s mifiioné” in 
the paper busitiess. Bit d6‘hot'be alatined: I 
shalb not start an opposition’ this yedr. Go 


ahead; and success be with you: , 
’ THOMAS ROBINSON, 


ary camé to fiand this day. It proved to be in 
excellent condition—an ornamént to any stiidy- 
table in ite appearance, as well as a store- 
house of — 6. Its receipt is 
gratefully nowlé ; ‘ 

, A. J. F. BEHRENDS. 


“Nia@ieh’Farts,N. ¥, 4 
The bear: ‘cantie in order to-day. 
How can you afford to doit? Iam mans 
satisfied. _ Rav. J. L, BAC NY 
si ExMirka;N, Y. 
The Dictionaryhas béer miptly reset 
It is not cheay as ‘he bas 
mean Sehr 
Barts Tax0, Scuoor, Lewiston, MB, 
Dictionary has been received. 
R. D. FROST, 


HartTForD, Conn. 


Stores, $20 each Engraving. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel En. 
gravings ever published. It has a historic in- 
terest to every American, giving, as it does, 
by obe of the best living portrait painters 
(Fraik B. Carpenter), faithful portraits of 
President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, com- 
posed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, 
Welles; Bates; Blafr, and Smith, 


Former price at the Print Stores $15 each. 


‘ Ex-President U. 8. Grant.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 


“Ex-Vice-President WiLson.”” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 


“Epwtk M.Staxton.” Fine Steel Engraving. 
By Ritchie. 





“CuarLes SuMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. | Also Moody and Sankey’s “Gosrz, Hymns 
By Ritchie. - AND SacRED Sonas No. 2.” 


THE, INNER LIFE ‘OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 90,000 Volumes of this Remarkable Book have already beeh distributed. 


It is crowded full of interesting matter, fllustrating the character and gentus of this gifted 
man. It gives a better insight into his ‘inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogéther oné of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books'of the kind ever published. 

This really wonderful book will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, 81.503 
‘or it will be giyen away as a premium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends 
ts $3,00 for one year’s subscription, in advance, before the first day of January. 

REMEMBER that any oné of the above Premiums (Worcestez’s Dictionary excepted, which 
is givén for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person pay 
ing $3.00, this month, for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. 


THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


The above is the title of a duodecimo volume of 190 pages, containing biographical 
dketches of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the author 
éf thd great National Painting,“ The Firat Reading of the Kmancipation Proclamation,” including 
&lso ab account of the picture, an account of the crisis'which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
picture. We have a small supply of these books on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those bf of stibstifbers who may widti therh; at the nominal price of 50 cents each; or any oid 
gubsctibet senditig us, before thé first of January, the name of a new subscriber with $8, cap 
have the book. 





Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3:00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mall to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 





Dittionary at hand all right 





right. 
Rev. HUGH 0. PENTECOST. 


P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, Vee York 
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| 
c MNES « wasndkodkoccdiiasind: ceases 175 @1 80° 
AVeckly Parket Review. Ty eae Cae @s = 
° ————iesti‘é‘“‘—sésOSOSC 8 FUORI ee ee oe Beceeeceeeee — = 
Glide witiihtiné tiniest SEES Cianibiedss destncanetthace 190 @ 2 00 
PORK. 
GROCERS’ MARKET. Bees, ter Be custids deat <bbaceas $12 4 oats = 
-—- xtra Prime...+-++scscoce sees 10 
COFFEE. mo amass aaa am 18 00 @ 18 30 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 14 @2% : 
Bantos, Choice to Best.......+...+4 16 @20 BACON. 
bi anebie Niclas dB RESE Ces ORR 4 @27 Western... .....cseccecseeseees8% 00 @87 30 
Padang We incesdedactelinad@iccessce 700 @ 7 30 
pe Peer Pree ere 26 @27 
WORM, - wo dhe oi ss once nsad caceue 16 @20 CUT MEATS. 





COME kao cccwtsewcsscccccescnsecat 2 @% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba,.......... Sz@ 94 
Harp,.—Cut Loaf...........e sees eee 10 @ 103 
Ces Skids ivewdinceacs —@ 4 
UN RNOGS <.5:0 sca catemesaces 93@ 12 
GRANULATED. 6... cccccccccccscsscees Di@ 
Wnhite.—Standard A, Grocers’,...... 9@ 
Steam Refined A.......... 8i@ 9 
MOM Cenc caaaie Cavseboes be 88@ 8% 
VELLOW.—Coffee C........ccceeeeee 84@ 8} 
Other grades... ....ccceese Tl@ 8 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Grocery Grades ............+.. nominal, 
‘6 Bolling Grades ............00. 33 (aB5 
New Orveans, New Crop, Fancy....— @b0 
“ “ “ 


Good....48 @48 


FISH.—We quote: No. 2 Shore at $7.50; 
Medium No. 3, $5.25; Codfish, George’s, 
$6 per gtl.; Grand Bank, $4.50@$4. 624. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s, 
$1.80@1.40; Washington’s $1.80@$1.40; 
Evans’s, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and 
Virden’s $1.30; other brands, $1.15@$1.25; 
Liverpool Ground 65@75 cents; Mediter- 
ranean 35 per bushel; Inagua 85; Lisbon 
2225, and Cadiz 25, cash. 


25, 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 4@4 cents for Pot 
and 53@64 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, 
Cpt Ty osc iicdvicsveccccs $5 80 @ $5 70 
er ee eee TC eee 450 @ 510 
GaperOee......0.0ccccccese o-ee. 535 @ 57H 
State Extra Brands........... 585 @ 6 05 
State Fancy Brands........... 615 @ 6 BH 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 5 85 @ 6 05 
Minnesota Clear.............. 63 @ 700 
Minnesota Straight............ 660 @ 7380 
Minnesota Patents............ 72 @ 920 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 600 @ 62 
Good to Choice 8. W. Extras. 610 @ 6 25 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0.,and Mich. 675 @ 7 10 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill. Superfine... 5 40 @ 5 75 
Ohio Red Hoop Ex. (Shipping) 605 @ 6 20 
White Wheat Ex., Ohio,Ind.. 675 @ 710 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 720 @ 730 
St. Louis Single Extras....... 675 @ 710 
St. Louts Double Extras...... 72@ 740 
St. Louis Triple..........0000. 765 @ 8 20 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 67 @ 710 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... 760 @ 92 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 675 @ 710 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 675 @ 7 00 
City Mills, for Kurope........ 5% @ 60% 


SOUTHERN FLOUR. 





No. 2..... ignmbas ta dwkacs $455 @ 85 10 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown. 5 35 @ 6 80 
Richmond .....ccccccccroccee-- CHO @ BBD 
RYE FLOUR. 
kia eccasiccccesiccsccees $5 15 @ $5 75 
PURINE sev ccercdcisees 500 @ 5 45 
CORN MEAL. 
WEEE ae caceueeecueienans $2 75 @ $3 25 
Brandywine .......cccccccccce 300 @ 3 35 
PUIG TOG oo vcicciccccensstavde —-—@ 3% 
WHEAT. 
WENO 25 SaaS eh ee wee cares $i 45 @ $1 565 
MADER on cece sccdecccces os 145@ 1 564 
Se 145 @ 1 56 
Milwaukee, Spring ........... 138 @ 145 
EE Sacoceiegecsuteceasss<s 1 44 
Mixed...... 
Ungraded 
Yellow ... 
WER taccdescdormdcsen asses. 
Wretts carte nchh2.anecre 
Chicago... 
New York.... 
Ungraded. 
MANS AND PEAS. 
Mediums..........scesescccseeee™ —-@15 
MATTOWS......cccsscecccscccoees 1 OO $- - 


WOoO?.. 
American X to XXX....... cece cece eee 42055 
PNR AI cok ois sc caseoncsaadesenceenis 8057 
CNN 6 Sede icduhacaseedacccscieees 18 @36 





‘ COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


a”6hC” 


State, Creamery, fair 
State, pails and tub. 


Ci eanns 28 @35 
» fancy. ..26 @29 


State, tubs, inferior... 9 ............, 20 (22 
Western, Creamery, fair to faney...... 28 @35 
Western, Dairy, choice to faney....... BM @B 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 15 @20 


CHEESE, 


State, Factory, famev........e.cceeeeeee 18 @134 
State, Factory, good to fine............ 11 @124 
Batic, Dakries.. ooo. sc ccccccsccvcccecces 93@1 
Western, Factory, choice...........06. ll @i 
Western, Factory, fair to prime..... .. 6 @12 
EGGS. 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 25 @27 
State and Pennsylvania. ............. 21 @22 
Western and Canadian............... 18 @21 





FRUIT.—DOMESTIC GREEN. 

















Apples, Winter,mixed lots,per bbl 1 50 @ 2 50 
Apples, Baldwins, choice, per bbl. 2 50 @ 2 75 
Apples, Greenings............... 225 @ 2 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to good, 

POF CFATE.... ccecsecrccccccoce 17% @ 1 87 
Cranberries, Jersey, fancy..... .. 1 87 @ 2 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, choice to 

fancy, per bbl . ..........0.00. 725 @ 8 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, common 

to good, per bbl........ .....55 6 25 @ 7 00 
Crenberries, Cape Cod, sound, 

light colored..........06 seseee 5 00 @ 6 

FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State...............05 7 
Apples, Western............... 0.0000. 7 8 t 
Apples,Southern............-eceeeees 64 @11 
Peaches, Peeled................20000e 9 @18 
Peaches, Unpeeled...............4. ee @ 
ING 66 cuk< ccenedeseousesans 9 @10 
NEL is deidas tut nidesnvan tec pbes ea 16 @18 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
85 Broad Street, 
Corver SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, New Yoru, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 
Cash advances made on.arrival of ty here 
tof sales dered promptly, Mark goods 


~ DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad 8t., N. Y. 
COFFEES, TEAS, SPICES, ETC. — 


SAM’L WILDE’S SONS, 
Katablished 1824, J 
8, 11, and 13 DUTCH St., N. Y. 


= UEL ne ey SONS have for over 
ears opposed the vast adulteration 
COFFEE and SPICES, ete. v 
Purchasers of our goods may rely on 
their being pure and of the best quality the 
market affords. 


If your Grocer does not keep our goods, 
order direct from ua. 


THE 


EATAMERICA 


Restaurants, Club Agent d 
find "to their intents 


it to ir interest 
to the 


above ad- 















terms. 


N. Babe ee No 
tators. | HUMBUG. 
oes oot VRIES PISS, RESP: ssa, 


D. S: Viad North Second Screct, Phtledelphie. 
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Fn ne a 25 re} 

Ve Premiums after Jan- 
uary ist. Wow is the time 
fo secure a Dictionary, See 





page 25. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Outfitting Depart- 
ment. Paris and American Underwear, 
latest style, in Sets and Singly. Silk, Cash- 
mere, and Flannel Wrappers, Misses’ and 
Children’s Suits, Sacques, Ulsters, etc. 
Boys’ Suits and Overcoats, from 24 to 7 
years. Infants’ Lace Caps and Hoods. 
Also Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ 
Outfits, complete, in the latest style— 
ready made and to order. 


Broadway, cor. (Sth Street, 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Artistic Decorations, Furniture Coverings, 7 
and an extensive and general stock of 
Upholstery Goods, Window Draperies, 
Shades, Cornices, etc., etc. Estimates 
given on application. 
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Court of the United States has decided 
that this law is constitutional. 
Mr. Hutchins, of ‘this state, has intro- 
duced a billinto the House of Representa- 
tives for the repeal of this law. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in histecent report, 
says that the South is in favor of such a 
repeal, on the ground that it “‘ will be fol- 
lowed by the organization of numerous 
banks of issue under state charters, 
which will, for the time being, at least, 
stimulate the business of that section of 
the country.” There is no doubt that the 
state banks would generally resume the 
issue of notes if the ten-per-cent. tax were 
repealed; and it is also quite certain that a 
large number of national banks, having no 
advantage in respect to a note circulation 
over the state banks and being subject to 
special Federal taxes because they are na- 
tional, would abandon the system and re- 
organize under state laws. The repeal of 
the tax would divide the note issues be- 
tween two classes of banks, and probably 
lead in the end to the entire abandonment 
of the national system. x 

We do not think that this result would be 
good for the country. We believe that na- 
tional bank-notes, as a circulation for popu- 
laruse, are better than it is possible tomake 
state bank-notes, and under free banking 
there is no difficulty in procuring as many 
of the former as are demanded by the wants 
of trade. Nothing is needed but banking 
capital. We hope, therefore, that Congress 
will not unconditionally repeal the tax on 
the issues of state banks. If it repeals the 
tax at all, the repeal should apply only to 
the notes of state banks that are secured by 
the guaranty of public stocks, as would be 
the fact in this state and in a few other 





Broadway, cor, (9th Street, 
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Financial. 


STATE BANKS. 


SECTION 388, of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States makes it the duty of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, in his annual 
report to Congress, to present a statement 
of the resources, liabilities, and condition 
of the banks, banking companies, and sav- 
ings banks organized under the laws of 
the several states and territories of the 
United States. The statement made by 
the Comptroller in his last report shows an 
aggregate of 1,005 state banks and trust 
companies, having a capital of $127,270,000, 
and for the six months ending May 8&lst, 
1879, holding average deposits amounting 
to $257,070,000._ The private bankers at 
the above date were 2,634, with a capital 
of $69,000,000 und with average deposits 
for the previous six months amounting to 
$139,920,000. Add to these figures those 
that relate to the naonal banks, and we 
have a total banking capital of $656,485, - 
899, and total deposits at the date named 
of $1,893,526 ,474. 

The total number of state banks, savings 
banks, and private bankers in the United 
States is 4,312, which is about twice the 
number of banks organized under and reg- 
ulated by national authority. This shows 
that state banks are by uo means obsolete 
institutions in this country. They share 
with the national banks in the banking 
business. In this state and some half a 
dozen other states their note circulation is 
required to be secured by a pledge of public 
stocks, substantially the same as is required 
of all the national banks. This requirement 
at present has no practical significance, 
since the ten-per-cent. tax on bank-notes 
other than national prevents state banks 
from issuing any notes. ‘The tax is virtu- 
ally prohibitory and was so intended by 
Congress, The theory of the law imposing 
it is that the note circulation of the country 
should be furnished under national author- 
ity, and that, since Congress has exercised 
this authority, the notes of state banks 
should be excluded from popular use. The 
exact language of the law is that ‘every 
national banking association, state bank, 
or state banking association shall pay @ tax: 
of ten per centum on the amount of notes 
of any person or of any state bank or state 
banking association used for circulation 





and paid out by them.” The Supreme 


states, The effect of such a qualification 
would be to extend similar guaranties into 
other states where note issues are not now 
thus secured by state laws. There should 
be no opportunity for the reproduction of 
the ‘‘ wild-cat” system of banking. The 
country is getting along most admirably 
under the national system of banking and 
it is best to let well enough alone. 








THE PRESIDENT ON LEGAL. 
TENDER NOTES. 


PRESIDENT Hayes, inhis Message, speaks 
as follows in regard to legal-tender notes: 

‘“‘The retirement from circulation of 
United States notes, with the capacity of 
legal tender in private contracts, isa step to 
be taken in our progress toward a safe and 
stable currency, which should be accepted 
as the policy and duty of the Government 
and the interest and security of the people. 
It is my firm conviction that the issue of 
legal-tender paper money, based wholly 
upon the authority and credit of the Govern- 
ment, except in extreme emergency, is 
without warrant in the Constitution and a 
violation of sound financial principles. 
The issue of United States notes during the 
late civil wer, with the capacity of legal 
tender between private individuals, was 
not authorized except as a means of rescu- 
ing the country from imminent peri]. The 
circulation of these notes as paper money 
for any protracted period of time after the 
accomplishment of this purpose was not 
contemplated by the framers of the law 
under which they were issued. They 
anticipated the redemption and withdrawal 
of these notes at the earliest practicable 
period consistent with the attainment of 
the object for which they were provided.” 

Nothing is or can be truer than the 
positions here taken by the President, and 
the clearness with which he states them 
leaves almost nothing to be said. The Con- 
stitution of the United States is a hard- 
money Constitution, and it was only by 
extreme straining of its language that the 
Supreme Court, in its second legal-tender 
decision, reversing the first one, after the 
Courtitself had been changed, could so con- 
strue the Constitution as to make the Legal- 
tender Acts of 1862 and 1863 constitutional, 
Even then it did so by only one majority. 
Many of the ablest jurists of the country 
have never regarded the last decision as 
correct. No lawyer or judge, until the 
crisis created: by the recent rebellion, ever 
supposed that the Government had any 
power to make-its own debt obligations a 
légal tender in the settlement of private 
contracts; and the Supreme. Court based 
the power upon the extreme peril in which 
the country was placed at the time. 
The issue of legal-tender notes was, 


moreover, regarded asa ‘‘ temporary ex- 








pedient,” to be followed by the:retirement 
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of these notes as soon as the emergency 
calling for them should pass away. Con- 
gress did not then design that they should 
remain in permanent circulation. They 
were viewed simply as a forced loan, to be 
paid at the earliest practicable period. 
Such a pledge was implied in the issue of 
the notes, and it was formally made in the 
Public Credit Act of 1869. 

What has been gained under the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875 is -to bring legal- 
tender notes to par with gold, by redeem- 
ing them, dollar for dollar, when presented 
for payment according to the provisions of 
the law. This is a long step ‘‘ toward a 
safe and stable currency.” The Act of 
1875, however, did not provide for their 
destruction when redeemed; and Congress 
in 1878 not only forbade such destruction, 
but provided that they should be reissued 
again from time to time. This leaves the 
whole volume of notes outstanding, no 
matter how many times they are redeemed, 
and makes the Treasury virtually a bank 
of issue and redemption, while it implies 
that Congress may at any time increase the 
volume of these notes. What the President 
proposes is just the reverse of this reissue 
theory. His idea is to pay the notes and 
destroy they, and keep at the work till 
there are no more notes to be paid and de- 
stroyed. This being done, then hard money 
is our only legal tender, and the paper- 
money system is at an end. 

The influx of gold into this country, 
amounting to nearly $70,000,000 since the 
1st of last January, in addition to our own 
production, furnishes a most capital oppor- 
tunity for entering upon the work which 
the President recommends, If the same 
amount of legal-tender notes had been de- 
stroyed during the current year, the volume 
of money would not have been contracted a 
dollar and no harm would have been done 
to the business of the country. 


BANE STATEMENTS. 


WE present this ‘week in our advertising 
columns the quarterly statements of some 
of our leading state banks, to which we 
invite the special attention of all our busi- 
nessreaders. The principal items of these 
statements are in round numbers as fol- 
lews: 





PEOPLE'S BANK. 


Capital atock...... ° TT TTT | 
Loans and discounts pdeeenpenshe .a5000ese 1,179,000 
Surplus bbbsessbedesadatens 147,000 
Deposits subject to check es ‘ sees 1,807,000 
NORTH RIVER BANE. 
IE ic icade vc addsassevsnshesddsaceenan $240,000 
Loans and discounts............... c.ceeceeees 815,000 
DOR. pabecdcd Diss covicdddesvedstbcesebeedss 87,000 
Deposits subject to check.................0006 946,000 


MURRAY HILL BANK. 





Capital stock.. 4 cesses =©§§100,000 
Loans and discounts ee ee oe aces 475.000 
DUPRE. 05 500000000000 98,000 
Deposits subject to chec k. 360,000 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
OE 5: vines ccceness ocnsbionsh bers $200,000 
Loans and discounts... ........cccscsccoseseess 1,608,000 
III stan ta senate ink piadienolanantiitnees 88,000 
Deposits subject to check.................... 2,216,000 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
I suit a tacebib sebsetcccesonsenns ¢300,000 
Loans and discounts Reseeeeebbane abpsese seecnn 1,867,000 
ep tite bth tan sc toccescccscesccendotencceets 192,500 
Deposits subject to check.............. ...... 13465,000 
GROCERS' BANK 
ebb cds tvcncvdsessssccesacesconbcct $225,000 
Loans and discounts. ................sccceeeeee 734,000 
PNINA s ocusakbaucdiestsbersh db euvennthessbiges 88,000 
Deposits subject to check..................... 691,000 


These institutions, all of them, seem to be 
doing a conservative and prosperous busi- 
ness,and are evidently in a condition to 
earn a fair dividend on the capital invested 
in them, with an outlook much more prom- 
ising than usual. 

I 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—During t the past week all 
markets have been comparatively quiet, 
with no particular change in values. Bread- 
stuffs and provisions have been rather 
weak and unsettled, though prices are still 
maintained by speculators above the limits 
of shippers’ orders, 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port for the week 
was as follows: general merchandise im- 
ports, including dry goods, $8,285,302; 
produce exports, $7,153,602. 

The total imports since January ist were 
$331,508,883, against $277,390,408 for the 
same period last year and $311,810,907 in 
1877. 

The total exports of produce since Janu- 
ary ist were $887,987,000, against $388,- 





THE INDE 


PENDENT. 











858,429 for the corresponding period last 
year and $283,498,008 in 1877. 
IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Promissory Note Parasite To Two.—In- 
DORSEMENT BY ONE.—RIGHT OF HOLDER IN 
Goop Farra.—{1.) A promissory note con- 
taining the words ‘‘I promise to pay to the 
order of myself,” tating been signed by 
two persons and placed by one of tk them in’ 
the hands of the other to be by him put in 
circulation for his own benefit, the latter 
may, before the note is due, by indorsing 
his name thereon, invest a bona-fide holder 
with a complete title thereto, although the 
name of the other maker is not so indorsed. 
(2.) In violation of an agreement between 
principal and surety in a promissory note, 
the principal transferred the note, before 
due, as collateral security for an extension 
for ten days in the time of payment of a 
protested draft for a less amount, the per- 
son receiving the collateral acting in good 
faith and having no knowledge of such 
agreement. ([eld, that the title of such 
holder to the extent of his draft is valid, 
assuming the facts to be as stated. Ohio 
Sup. Ct., Nov. 18th, 1879. First National 
Bank of Warren vs. Fowler. Opinion by 
Okey J. 
MONEY MARKET.—The demand for 
money during the past week has been 
noticeably light, and the market has ruled 
easy at from 4 to 7 per cent. for loans on 


demand and fair supply. We quote first- 
class endorsed notes of shwrt date at 54 to 6 
per cent,; four months, 54 to 6 per cent. ; 
and 004 single names, four to six months, 
at 6 to 7 per cent. 


firm at 974 to 978. United States bonds 


ities irregular. 
EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet and 
closed on Saturday at 4.814 for 60 days and 
4.844 for demand bills.) New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buving 
£ off, selling + off: Charleston, ensv, }1@5-18 
dis., 4 dis.@par; New Orleans, commercial, 
5.00 dis, bank, 1.50 dis.; St. Louis, 1.50 
ner 1,000 dis.: Chicago, weak. 1,00 dis. ; 
Boston. 19 cents to one shilling dis. 
SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124. 
grain silver dollar is now §$0.8789. We 
quote: 
ougine. Selling. 
118 114 


DOP TRG OR 25s cccvosccbdedeedeteceus ces 

Trade Dollars. o.oo cee eecceesees Ov 
Halves and Quarters...................... Hg per. 
Dimes ond Half Dimes.... .....,.......... Whe par. 


GOLD.—The specie importations at this 
port for the week ending December 19th 
foot up $689.880. of which %589.807 was 
cold and #100.578 silver. The total from 
January tst to date is 83.743 814. Including 
$74 189 919 aold and #9 81.095 silver. 

THE STOCK MARKET has been frreg- 
viar and somewhat sluvcish all throuch 
the week. Prices were without any vrom- 
inent support and the entire list declined, 
The St Touie and San Francisco stocks / 
fell off 10 to 1914 per cent. ; but closed ata 
recovery of 8@f percent, The decline in 
the remainder of the list raneved from 1 to 7 
ner cent. and was most merked in the 
Vanderhilt shares and the Southwestern 
an?’ con) atocke. 

The Take Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railrond Company have declared a dividend 
of 4ner ecent., navable Februnrv 2d. 1280, 
The following: atetement wre presented to 
the directors, at their annual meeting: 

1879, 1878 


mbe: 
nartiy estimate”.......... 915, 175.000 $18.979.746 
penses and 





OE BEM RE EE 8.808.000 8.498 401 
Percentage of earnings...... (58.42) (60 70) 
Net earnings.............. $6,280,000 $5,498,165 
Interest, rentals. and div. 
fdenda on 
e000 Bbc vcccccvces — vnhts 2.728 000 2.718.791 
GING, 6 soc 0 ccveccdessess £3.87 000 $2,774 874 
Eoual ner «hare (®7 19) (95 61) 
Balance for 1879 appronriated ar ge a: 
Dividend 24 per cent . Ancust, 187°,.,. #7, 988,AA2 KO 
Dividend 4 per cent... February, 1880..... 1972. BN0 00 


$3,215 299 FO 
Rinkine fund for WAT oo... cee eeeee ee nn ANd An 
Ashtabula accident claims............... B82 50 
BUYPlUB........cceeeeceeseeeeeceeveeees eevee 008 00 
$8.5:97,000 00 


The Michigan Central Railroad Comnany 
have »lso declared a dividend of 4 per cent... 
pavable February 24, 1880. The strtement 
riven to the directors at the annual meeting 
was as follows: 


; 1878. 
Gross earnings (December partly 
ONEHNAPOMD. «52 .ccccccercerecsorees #7.R45.700 & -. in) 
Operatine oxnenere and taxes... 4,694,409 7 200 
Percentage of earnings........... (62.96) wae 2 46) 
WOO COPING 1 0000.5 ocrecvscco.cone (82.721. ™m™ #2. P94 KOO 
Interest —y Fentals.....cc..c...-- 1,620,000 1 A419 9-0 
PAIANCE........-ccccrccccesseceseees “81. 101 190 “9974 800 
Bausl, ner ahere................ (95,87) (85.20) 
Ralance for 1s annrepriat: 4° follows: 
Tividend 1% per cent.. Anen<t, we ‘cee: | Ae 
Dividend 4 per cent, February, | Rae 749.500 
CrnatPRctloO—LANA, ...... 06... ccseseeccesees 1.900 
kt dcche iakhtsS cacins sek ob occbshanwends 60 500 
$1.101.100 


The first month of the new fiscal year of 
the Erie Road—October, 1879—enve a gross 
business of $1.714.000. at an expense for 
onerating of $998,000. The net income, 

6.000. The same month last vear a 
gross of $1,474,000. at a cost of $854,000. 
The net income, *620.000. 

RATILROAD BONDS were active. Erie 
consolidated 2ds fluctuated between 85% 
and 864. Chesaneake and. Ohio 1sts fell yr 
to 60 and recovered to 604, Kansas and 


were, steadv and American railway secur- | g 


and Northwest 1sts rose to 111, while do. con- 
solidated gold coupons fell off to 118. Jersey 
Central consolidated assented declined to 
1044. Rock Island 6s advanced to 1174. New 
York Central coupon 1sts sold at 126, Lake 
Shore coupon 1sts at 122, and Fort Wayne 
8ds at .. Boston, Hartford, and A 
ists fell off at 50} and recovered to 51. 

STATE BONDS were dull. District of 
Columbia 38.668 sold at 854@86, Louisiana 
consols at 464; Tennessee, new series, at 
80; and Alabama, Class A, at 544. 

The committee on stock-list of the Stock 
Exchange have taken from the list all the 
South Carolina state bonds, with the ex- 
ception of those issued under the act of 
March 23rd, 1869, which have been de- 
clared illegal by the state and are known 
as ‘‘non-fundable bonds.” All the other 
bonds have either matured or been funded, 
and outside of the non-fundables the total 
bonds outstanding do not aggregate much 
more than $500,000. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were in large 
demand, particularly for the new 4s and 
448, which advanced } to 4 per cent. on the 
different issues. Several large purchases 
for permanent investment made by banks 
and capitalists during the week have mate- 
rially reduced the floating supply on- the 
market, and several large bids were made 
toward the close of the week, with only 
wy’ response 

FE BANK STATEMENT shows a 


call. Mercantite paper was in good ieee increase in loans and decrease in 


Jegal tenders and specie. The banks loan 
$8,726,850 in surplus reserve and now hold 
$1.844,680 above legal requirements. 

The following isan analysis of the totals 


f this week, compared with that of 
LONDON MARKET. -- Consols were poh ny p at of last 














Comparisons, 

MB sacsuccssevannesue Inc. $3,248,000 
MRR sc hinesaeeeceus Dec. 2.828.500 
egal. Sanders. ec. = PBO.50 
Total reserve. Dec. 4,087,000 
posits... .. RIN: Dec. 1.440.000 
Reserve required 520.650 Dec. 860150 
—— soley epee ane ASS. AP Dec. 2,726,850 
Siukdecaeuaaen Inc. 188,100 


"BANK STOCKS were "quiet. 
The American District Telegraph Com- 
pany have declared a noone dividend of 
one and a half per cent., payable Jan. 15th. 
The Company are now entirely free from 
debt, with a surplus of $120,000, and are 
earning more than their dividends. 
The Green Mountain Gold Mining Com- 
pany have declared a monthly dividend of 
five cents per share, payable on the 24th 
inst. The stock of this company is now all 
murketed. 
The Metropolitan Elevated Railroad Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 2} 
r cent., payable January 2d, at Central 
Trust Co., 15 Nassau St. 
The Continental Bank has declared a 
= of 34 per cent., payable January 


Methe Tradesmen’s Bank has declared a 
Uivictend of BF per cent., payable Jan. 2d. 
The Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of five per cent., payable January 2d. 
The National Broadway Bank, 
‘York, makes its sixtieth division of profits 
on the*second of January, and this time 
eight per cent. forthe past six months—a 
figure which ought to satisfy every stock- 
holder. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank of New York makes the handsome 
dividend of seven per cent. on its earnings 
during the past six months, payable the 2d 
of January. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank of New York will pay on the 2d of 
January a 8-per-cent. dividend to its stock- 
holders, free of all taxes. 

The Metropolitan Bank have declared a 
dividend of five per cent., payable January 
5th. 

The Breece Mining Co. have declared a 
dividend of five cents a share (amounting 
to $10,000), payable January 7th. It is 
understood that $20,000 will be in reserve 

after paying dividend. 





Ontos or Fisk & Siem, Scene AND 

DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 

New York, Oct. Ist, 1879. 


Tue eure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500x, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 

We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 








Texas ists declined to 91, and do. 2de to 
45; but the latter rallied to 453, icago 


FISK & HATCH. 


[December 25, 1879. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORX, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


EN eee, & le 
Hé ANC § AND Sten OF THE NEW YORK 
STOCK W STREET, NEW yore 
ea F entry EY L- for cash or on margin, 
strictly on commission. Untted States Bonds pur- 
sod or for sale. No commissions charged. Deposits 
received subject to check on demand, interest ey! on 
m e flo 

















c 
m of orders the instant received. 
The 8 Senior 4 Partner is in ———. ages ndance at the 
Board, and gives this depart » persona! atten- 
tion. ‘Our connection w: n't ae lnc elphia, Boston, 
San Francisco, and London Exchanges enables us to 
execute orders thereat promptly, and on favorable 

‘rms. Our office has five Telegraphic Indicators for 
the use of Investors. 


Bowe, RATIONAL BANK. NEW YORK, 
The Boord of Directors have this 
day declared ‘ ji. cae idend or FIVE En CENT., payable 


on and after J 
R. HAMILTON, C ashier. E 
[ue IMPORTERS AX ND TBA) PERS’ NA- 
NAL B NEW Y 
New ody ence ‘om. 1879. 
A dividend of SEVEN PER CENT. out of the earn- 
ings of the last six months, free of all taxes, has this 
day been declared by this bank, payable on the 2d day 
of Jonuasy, Bozt. The transfer books will remain 
Closed till that date. FE. H. PERKINS, Jr., Cashier. _ 
NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK. 
New York, December 22d, 1879. 
SIXTIETH DIVIDEND. 
Awi onmt ANNUAL DIVIDEND OE EIGHT PER CENT. 
be paid on and after January 2d, 1880, free of 
J. L. EVERITT, Cashier. — 
One OF THE BREECE MINING COM- 


Nos. 4 and 6 4) 
Tom Dec. 17th, 1879. 
D VIDEND NOTICE 
, dividend of TS PER ona hit (amounting 
to $10,000) u ~~ the cal soital stock of the company was 
pag yd ve Yih isso e at the office of the company 
Se 














on JANU 880. big | Srometes books wil! close 
on Beet 3 879, to Jan. 8th, 1880. 
J. B BWASEY, Secretary. _ 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, t 
NEw YorK, December 20th, 1879. 


HE pl RECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE 
tN AK, yew 





Dividend of THREE (3) PER 
x, from theearnings of the current 
six nse, of - % on and after January 2d, 1880. 


on transfer books will remain closed until that 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


ETROPO LITAN. NATJONAL BANK, 
ecember 18th, 1879.—The Direc tora 
of this Bank 1 have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
FIVE (5) PER CENT., free of all taxes, payable on and 
after Sth of January, 1880. 
‘er ke will be closed from 20th inst. to 6th 
prox. GEORGE J. McGOURKEY, Cashier. 


THE ORIENTAL eae yon, ypecember: rth, 1879. 

A Dividend of Four (4) per Cent. from the earnings 

of the last six months was this day declared, payable 
anuary 2d, proximo, free of all tax. Transfer books 

will remain closed until “— dey, 

W. STARKEY, Ca: Cashier, | 


copremeeT Al. NATIONAL pager} 
New York, December 18th, 1879. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a dividend of THREE, AND ONF- 
HALF PER CENT., free from tax, payable January 2d, 
1880, until which date the transfer books will be closed. 


__FRED TAYLOR, Cashier. 
THE 


Sonora Consolidated Mining Co, 


OF BODIE DISTRICT, CAL. 
12,000 Shares offered at $1.25 per Share 
(for limited time only). 

OFFICE OF COMPANY, 48 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GOLD MINING COM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 

Capital Stock, - - $1,250,000. 


Office No. 54 Broad St., New York. 


H.C. BIDWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHYT, Seoretary. 




















OFFICE GREEN MOUNTAIN Gor D Minina COMPANY | 
or CAaLavonntA, No. 54 Broap ST.. 
New Yorx, Dec. 12th, 1879. 
DIVIDEND NO-6. 

The Board of Trustees have this day declared a 
monthly dividend of Five Cents per share on the cap- 
ital stock of this company, for the month of Novem. 
ber, payable on the 24th inst. Transfer books close 
on the 19th and reopen on the 27th of December. 

L. D. CORTRIGHT, Secretary. 


Mayflower Consolidated 
GOLD AND SILVER MINING. CO., 


AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 


ORGANIZED UNDER THE GENERAL LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESSABLE. 
Capital Stock, - - - $1,000,000 
100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $10. 


The property is reported upon favorably by Profs. 
wm. ry Blake Hague, Vinton, and others vd 








The Mayflower Mine, one of the properties of the 
above-named Comp: a is in in —*s ration, and has 
been opened by nearly Tunnels, Shafts, 
Levels, and , and fy the entire w vorkings a 


vein of pay ore is opened up. It is estima‘ that over 
ak tons of ore have been already prac ‘ly devel- 
oe + hoisting works and t'. urcessary 
britain he we been recently erectei, to more 
poy ~ & ly open up new levels at greater depth. In 
of the experts who have examined this 

mine, Pe oy ssure vein, wh can be profitabl 
work: ite depth, and it {fs cbnsidered 
one of the! and most reliable mines in that sec- 

tion of the co 


ntry. 
The Colorado Central Railroad passes within a few 
hundred feet of the property and affords every facil 
for transportation of the product of the mine. 
A limited nema of pore of stock of this Com. 
y are now r sale at = + md share. Fo? 
Prospectus and Aull Particulars a aa 
Vern: 


where Subscription Lists are 0 roadway; 
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December 25, 1879.] THE INDEPENDENT. 21 
eames 
METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILWAY COMPANY, ) in HE PEO- 
Not BuOADWAY, t Cay 4 Parties Desirous of Dealing QURERE Fetes on shemors 1E PEO- 
AX QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of cNewo and S T OCKS 
capone witli cent; upon the. ca fos 0 will do well to write to x Danning | Hee tom agen Tee scnccnceacesss GU MURGIS OO 
uary next, at th Central Trust pany, aszau {ihe 
Sereet, New York, to the tockholders ‘of record on _~ . vif (/ WE Ss ee BP ad Y, pt padiqumineneee $150,426 96 
ns e@ transfer 
o'clock. mon, the £24 inst. and reo ed"on the REDUCED PACKAGE RATES 11 WALL Pre a ¥. Pints and national Si senate 0 
1 0} ue 
JOHNS hovy, treasurer. | Between 2.000 Offlove of thie, Oo. in Wow. pints Roune rane ahd Drokerecersreecess_ 2TO@ OR 
THE Lake SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RaiLwar Co., to offices of nearly 2 al 1 Connecting Lines. Barer on at4 percent, payable | 5. xing- and lot....... $86,800 
TREASURER'S OFFICE, Room No. 47, on an : Other estate 19.768 
GRAND CENTRAL Divot, NEW YORE, Dec. 16th, 1879. MONEY = - ™ enecewesevens , 86,568 68 
VHE DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY AF Rr 5 x 4 Stocks and bond.. 220,229 88 
T sod this day declared a dividend of Four per Currency andGold, Pkgsnotexceeding Qu'a HEL xk on the LSrt ay cae 67.379 40 
Cont. upon its capital stock, payable on the 94 day of $ 20...15c. | $40...20c. | $ 50...25c. Deoe ee 110,254 00 
F t. this office. ksee 746 99 Hone 
The"tcansiet booke orill’ I be glosed atS o'clock ¥ P.M Large sums in much smaller proportion. end Gipoounte, 00 c canoe 1 a eens a 
on Saturday, the 27th inst., will be reopened on ' ——_o-——_ bank, included in leans and 
the morning of nee 3 the 6th 4 th day of Be eee MERCH ANDISE. ovenfafia as per dtl 947,746 87 we Other items carried as cash. senebe 5 
Lowest and ‘ou aal according to Metance. Due from ' com: 3, state and , 
OFFICE oF THE AMERICAN District TELEG ackages not exceeding natfonal bank banks, as per schedule......... 88,182 
699 BroapwaY, New York, Dec. Toth, 18 pT t Bonds and per scheduie. . 12/000 
I|\HE QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- $1Bs a: | he ag bd ° 98s: stocks and bonds, as per echedule........ 10,000 19,100 7 
of Phy Rg Bagg al oe ache spk, Sanu 088s. 1 ° MS. logal-tender notes and circulating $1,006,964 61 
15th, 1 ite transter books will clase J obgtes of na ae - -¥ oT seamaaamese 96,811 00 LIABILITIES. 
pr and open January a ta ‘ PRINTED ED MATTER. cheoks ‘ane the % next, day's ap pine Fond aoe In CABN........0eeeee on ss 
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AND an per schedule........... 14,608 ¢2 
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drawing 8 per cent. and 9 per cent. sem!-annual inter- 
est. None better. ROZLENE. C 
~ A. Cheries Ot Ww. 
Segvesnencenes Fespectfully solic oy ae 

efers to Corbin Banking Compan Ww 
New York, and corner Arch and % mf 
Haptbows . Cornwell, Copitalseta 0} 
Chic. ; First National 
First Ges lori Bank, Charles City lows; fohn Vv 


Rider, of John Bell & Co., Dubuque, low 





er UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New York, Dec, 10th, 1879. ° 


DIVIDEND NO. 50. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of One and Three-fourths per Cent. upon the 
capital stock of thiscompany, from the net earnings 
of the three months ending Dec. 81st inst., and an ex- 
tra dividend of One per Cent, from the surplus 
moneys in the treasury; both dividends payable at 
the office of the Treasurer, on and after the 15th day 
of January next, to shareholders of record on the 
20th day of December inst. The transfer-books will 
be closed at 8 o’clock on the afternoon of the 20th of 
December inst. and opened on the morning of the 
16th day of January next. 

__ RA ROCHESTER, , Treasurer. 


R. M. RAVEN & CO., 


Members of New York Stock and Mining Exchanges, 


Bankers and Brokers, 


POST-OFFICE BOX No, 868, .No. 15 WALL BT., 


buy and sell all securities dealt in at the Exchanges 
strictly on Commission, for Cash, or on Margin. Our 
office, adjoining the Stock Exchange, enables us to 
execute orders with dispatch. Mr. Raven attends 
personally in the Exchange. Interest allowed on de- 
posits. Correspondence solicited. 


First Mortgage 40 Years 


6 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
ISSUED BY THE 


St. Louis, Kansas City, and North- 
ern Railroad Company. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGE OF 
only $12,000 Per Mile. 
FOR SALE BY 


Clark, Post & Martin, | $ 


No. 84 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 








SAND, HAMILTON & C0, 


BANKERS wy BROKERS, 
9 NASSAU STREET, 


Pow office Box No. 1838, New York, 
buy and sell ans Securities dealt in at the New York 
ne Exchange and New York Mining Exchange. 

aeant now 4 offering for sale a limited amount of 


Lasonic, 


located in Trinity STOCK’ NO Cal. CAPITA 
000 SHARES. 


BOAIPTION PRICE, $2 PE 1 wo by nau. 


, the well-known mini expert 2 co 
on file at_ our office, an v9 
the same will satisfy any ‘one o on great 
Value of | of this Droperty. 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
_ WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y., 


Capital Stock . . $200,000, 





Offers to Investors carefully selected 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
PARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 te § 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Cowmercial, 


DEY GOODS. 


THe past. week has brought about no 
particular change in-the condition of the 
dry goods market. The demand for sea- 
sonable from agents’ hands has been 
only moderate, while the jobbing trade has 
been fairly active. Values were strong, 
and in some cases higher, 

Cotton have continued to move 
freely and the tone of the market was 
strong, notwithstanding the unsettled con- 
dition of the market for the raw material. 
The export demand keeps up to good pro- 
portions. The reported shipments for the, 
week comprise 2,038 packages from this 
port, 268 packages from Boston, and 115 
packages from other ports—in all 2,421 
packages for the week, and 


Since Jan. lat, 1876, 145,500 p'k'g's, valued at,,$9,220,56 
Same time in 1978, 198,582 p’k'g's, valued at.. 8,318, 

Same time in 1877, 124,780 p’k'g's, valued at.. $,076,25 
Same time in 1876, 96,312 p’k’g's, valued at., 6.970,38 
Same time in 1960, 118,273 p'k’g’s, valued at.. 7,065,1 


Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in steady movement. Prices 
were strong and many additional makes 
‘were advanced. 

Cottonades were in fair request and. 
strong. Nearly all popular makes con- 
tinue sold ahead. 

Cotton flannels were in moderate move- 
ment and firm. 

Corset jeans were in fair demand and 
several makes were still further advanced. 

Denims and ducks were in fair inquiry 
for new business and the movement on 
account of back orders was large. 

Tickings were active and nearly all the 
leading makes are now sold ahead. 

White goods were in liberal demand for 
all descriptions. The quality and style of 
the popular makes show a considerable 
improvement over the productions of former 
years, 

Print-cloths were rather quiet. We 
quote 44c, for 64x64 cloths and 4fc. for 
56x60. 

Prints were in moderate demand for 
nearly all kinds of choice work Prices 
were very firm. 

Ginghams were in fair:movemert. The 
best standard makes are in-short supply 
and prices are firm. 

Dress goods were in good demand for 
both worsted and cotton fabrics. Large 
orders have already been placed with agents 
for buntings and other goods adapted to 
spring trade, 

Woolen goods were generally quiet. 
Agents are still making large deliveries on 
account of back orders and receiving a 
fair amount of duplicate orders, while 
prices remain very strong. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair demand 
for such maker as have not been withdrawn. 
Low and medium grades were firm. and 
fine qualities were marked up in many 
cases. 

Worsted coatings were quiet for new 
business. Supplies are very low and many 
makes have been withdrawn. Heavy. goods 
for next season’s trade have received in- 
creased attention, 

Overcoatings were in light demand. 

Kentucky jeans were quiet. 

Satinets were in steady request for both 
plain and printed effects. Values were 
firm and most leading makes are sold ahead. 

Flannels and blankets were in good 
movement. Stocks in first hands are small 
and prices very firm. 

Foreign drv goods have been oniet with 
importers and business has been limited to 
actual requirementsin all cases. Retailers 
have been doing an active trade and this 
has caused an improved demand with 
jobbers. Values are generally firm and in 





esSnus 





certain resnects improving, though there |’ 


are exceptions to this. Supplies of nearly 
all desirable fabrics are unusually light and 
the surnlus to be carried over for next year 
is amaller than for a number of years back 

The imports of foreign dry goods pt this 
port for the week amount to $1,740,841, 
showing an increase of $1968 491 as com: 
pared with last week and $687,981 increase 
as compare’ with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of roods marketed for 
the week is $96,457, or $1,648,884 less than 
the imports. 








MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 





E. A. NEWELL, 


859 Broadwa (one door above 77th &trest), 
is offering EXCLUSIVE STYLES in every 
denartment. espectally 





SCARF-PINS, SLEEVE-BUTTONS, 


HOUSE ROBES & HOUSE JACKETS 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





Open evenings until Christmas. 
SPECIAL OFFERINGS OF NOVELTIES 
FOR PRESENTS. 


Jewel-cases, 
Handkerchtief-boxes, 
Glove-boxes, 
Work-boxes, 
Perfume Sets, 
Portfolios, « 
Cigar-cases, 

Cigarette-cases, 

Card cases, 
Toilet-cases, 

Music Rolls, 
Jewelry, 

Lace-pins, 

Far-rings, 

Bracelets, 
Necklaces, 
Lockets, 
Lace Articles, 
Embr’d Handkerchiefs, 
Silk Handkérchiefs, 
Scarfs, 
Neck wear, 
Gloves, 
Umbrellas. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 
DRESS LENGTHS 
of 
DRESS GOODS, MOURNING GOODS, 
and 
CALICOES. 
CLOSING OUT JOB LOT 
‘of 
ONE HUNDRED PIECES 
of 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS. 
at 
FIFTY-SEVEN CENTS, 
that cost from one to two dollars to import, 


JAMES A. HEARN & SON, 
No. 80 WEST 141TH 8T., N. Y. 


PARISIAN_ 
FLOWER CO. 


offer a Choice Selection of 
FRENCH PATTERN 


BONNETS AND HATS, 


@nd Rich French Flowers. 
NOVELTIES IN 
“Floral Garnitures,” 
for Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes. 
“Tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets,” 
FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
No. 28 East 14th Street, four doors west of University 
Place, New York. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 


No. @Rue de Clery, Paria. 
N, B.—" The Artificial Flower Guide,” a semf-annual 
magazine, devoted to information on the uses of arti- 
fetal flowers for the toilet, decorative, and all other 
purposes, mailed on application. 


i, eid, 


are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for Ladies’ Costumes, Outfits, Misses’ and Children’s 
Clothing, Dry Goods, etc. 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


Satisfaction guaranteed and the same care given 
as though personally selected. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


REMOVAL — 


Crossley’s Garpets, 


Great clearing-out sale of one of the largest stocks 
in th@country, without regard to cost, prior to re- 
moval. Feb. ist, 1880. 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Body 
Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 3- 
Piys, Kidderminster, Ingrains, Lin- 
oleum, Oilcloth; also Beautiful 
Oriental Carpets and Rugs. 


No such opportunity offered in years te buy carpets 














JW. Crossley, 


$20 AND 882 BROADWAY, CORNER OF PEARL ST. 





will Continue thelr 


Special: Sale 
Dress Goods, 
Silks, Laces, 
Suits, Cloaks, Furs, 
India Shawls, 


POANISHING GOODS 


Hlegant 
Fancy Articles, 
of Every Description and Variety, 
Suitable for 


Christmas and New Year’s 
PRESENTS, 


at Prices 


much Lower than any Previous 
Season. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th’&10th Sts. 


HLS, MOYNAN & C0, 


_787 and 789 Broadway, 





IMMENSE BARGAINS 
DRESS GOODS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Prices Reduced in every Department. 
Figs Dees Goods Reduced to Ti4c., Bc., 12c., per yard 
Black Cashmeres, all-wool, 86c., 40c. and up. 

See se. all-wool, 400., 60c. an up. 
Beaut from 12%<c, up. 
All-wool Suitings, from per yard up. 


BLACK AND COLORED DRESS SILKS AT LESS THAN 
COST OF IMPORTATION, 


BARGAINS IN PLAIN AND FANCY SILK VELVETS. 


RICH FRINGES, GIMPS, LACES, AND 
TRIMMINGS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE OF CHARGE TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY; 


ORDERS SHIPPED PER MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


HILL, MOYNAN .&.CO., 


BROADWAY AND 20th STREPT Nv. 


READY-WOOND BOBBING, 


and Fa EGS pracy: smoke 











chine and Number of Thread, for Sample Box: 





Mention Taz when writing. 


‘CENTS in stantps; with name of Ma 





pam | St 





— 





ITPHOLSTERY 


AND 


FURNITURE. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
IN CROSS STRIPES AND SILK PI.USHES, 
FOR PORTIERES AND DRAPERIES. 





COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Brassel, Antique, Swiss, and Nottingham 
Curtains; Window Shades, Cornices, 
and Poles. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


B. L, SOLOMON’S SONS, 


29 Union Square, MW. Y. 








For dlic Holidays. 
Dress Patterns 
_AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT 


Prices that are Beyond 
Comparison. 


A snbstantial plain fabric, 26-inch 
wide, in 16«yard ths, for $2 each. 

Several lines 46-inc goods, in lengths 
of ‘8 yards, for $4 each, former price 
$1.25 per yard. 


Zeinch, all wool, in lengths of 15 
yards, for $5.25 each. 

Allewool Cashmere, every shade, in 
lengths of 10 yards, for $5 each. 


Dress Patterns, 


FROM $1.25 TO $10 PER LENGTH. 


EVENING GAUZEGRENADINE. 
KEYES, 
349 and 351 Eighth Ave., 


NEW YORE. 


HOLIDAY: SEASON. 


We are offering a very large assortment of useful 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, Suits, Dol- 
mans, Wraps, Circulars, Ulsters, 
Cloths, Shawls, Furs, Linens, 
Ladies’ Underwear, Milli- 
nery Goods, Gloves, Laces, 
Shoes, Upholstery 
Goods, etc., etc. 


These goods were bought early, in anticipation of 
the recent 


Great. Advance in Dry Goods, 


and our prices are at least 15 per cent. less than the 

goods can be duplicated for at present. 

Send for our CATALOGUE, giving 
ful! descriptions. 


Our Country Order Department is 
thoroughly organized, and we are ene 
abled to place fresh goods, in the latest 
designs, before our customers with 
prompt™ess. 














All-the great. Premiums offered 
by “The Independent” will posi- 
tively be’ withdrawn December 
8ist. Thousands have alread 
sent‘us their orders for Worcester’s 
great Unabridged Pictorial Dio- 
tionary;\and other thousands and 
tens of thousands should have it, 
See fall particulars on 18th page. 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATION. | 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MER ANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE STATES. 
MowDaY t EVENING i, Vecem! 


uzd, 1970. 




















Amoskeag.......... 9 Mohawk 
Bates ..... 
Glasgow .. 
Gloucester 
Lancaster...... enoed 
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NEWEST FALL AND WINTER 
GOODS. 


Ba Laren in every D Department. 
CON EEPING OUTETTS. eves Ob 
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SUITS, CLOAKS, ar A ow GOODS, ete. 


DRESS" GOODS. o °v *o Epomas and Laces 
o 
BLANKETS. o 


“e MILLINERY. 
_ rs) 
FLANNELS o ’ vite GLOVES, 
_ o 
SILKS. 0 " SHOES, 
—o 
FURS. 5 "? 
*° JONES *-. 
a x ae 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 


Eighth Avenue 





Nineteenth Street. 


° JONES ~ 








0 o 

Lorene, ) o CHINA. 
Dowzert0s. a o ‘Cnocxsay, 
BOYS’ SUITS. © ° GLASSWARE. 


UPHOLSTERY. 0 ae? ° SILVERWARE. 


Carpets and Pirwunne. Vv Beusetarsieh’s Goods. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Sen ‘Seont aim for oF illustrated Catalogue, 100 
pages. Also Fall issue * * FASHION Bazar.” " 


WASTE! SILK. 


d 80 cents stamps for one ounce of 
sewing Silk, black tx ‘about 800 res 8'in each) 
pactase,, in lengths fom = to ten yards cac each, mad 

circular about Kaitting Silk. 


BRAINERD ,, ARMSTRONG & CO, 
Broadway, } NvY. 


BUDD, 


MAKER OF FINE 





CUSTOM SHIRTS 


GENTLEMEN’S 
OUTFITTER, 


24th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 





Latest Novelties for Dress. from 
all parts of the world. 





CARPETS = 


OF OUR OWN MAKE. 


LARGE LINES OF 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRI 8, 


THREE-PLYS, au D INGRAT B, | 


of a SUPERIO) 994 
INCLUDING MANY EXOLt SIVE DESIGNS, aT 


VERY Low PRICES. 


J. & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND stisetches 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST., N. ¥., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. R. Station, 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 
in | Blankets. 


BED COMFORTABLES, 
HOUSEKEEPERS” 


oie DS GENERATLY. 
OIL-C , CARPETS, [RO BEDSTEADS, ec 
reiting see aaraeding scoot, and Institution 


a 250 Canal Street. 





Bt RE MATTRESS. 
s Wa AMTICY.DURADULTY, , and CLEANLINES 
Agents for New-York City. 
PB. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Ne. 250 Canal Street. 





ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 
RUGS AND MATS, 


W.& J Seale 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A CHOICE IM- 
PORTATION OF 


DAGHESTAN RUGS, 


JUST RECEIVED, 


OF THE 
FINEST QUALITY AND 
RICHEST COLORINGS. 


649, G51, 655 Broadway, 
METROPOLITAN ELEV. R.R., 


Bleecker Street Station. 


CARPETS. 


KNA Rat IN 
PEIOTAN | UE UE GY ATT 
REVERSIBLE 

CARPETS, PRESS, FOR US, IN Bal TO 





AND COLORING AL 
REAL “PU Goods, 
RUGS, | OnE UARTER: iy TRE Goat. 
UGS AND M AL 
AND SIZES, OF THE SAME MATERI- 
AL, AT FABULOUSLY LOW 
MATS. PRCIES. 


Druggets, Druggets. 


Manufacturer's entire stock recently purchased, in 
all bo ny — sizes, from one to four yards wide and 
rtion, at remarkably low prices, This 


fa tae ad k ever offered at retail in the ay 


and includes 
1,000 PIECES 60-INCH FELT, 
SUITABLE FOR LINING ROBES OR COATINGS. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


ONE DOLLAR PER PAIR 
to the finest REAL and ANTIQUE LACE GOODS im- 
ported. 


UPHOLSTERY. 
2 See ze Die so 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 


CORNER, THIRTEENTH STREET, 
®, cate ee ey cost of raw ma- 


CARPETINGS, 


BEST MAKES. 


Domestic and Imported 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE, 
& SLOAN, 


1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street,,| 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Fancy. Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
omieaye vie dP Noi orth eg tr ‘Piling 


$79 Fulton’ se. (co’ eye as ape biyies 0 of 





more &., 
kinds of a cleaned oF dyed. Go Goods sessed 
and re} b : 
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Fusurance, 


THE LATEST THING OUT. 


We have been expecting ‘‘about these 
days," asthe almanac-makers say, some 
new strategical movement on the part of 
the mismanagers of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance. Company, in. order to help them 
‘*make a show of business” in their annual 
statement on the first of January. The fol- 
lowing document is the latest thing out in 
regard to this company, and will show its 
old policyholders who get the best bargains 
in that model institution. Finding it up- 
hill work in securing new business from the 
general public, these mismanagers now get 
down on their knees to their disconsolate 
agents and offer them private sugar-coated 
terms, which old policyholders and other 
outsiders cannot have. Whether any of 
these ‘‘ our agents” will take the medicine 
which they, the said ‘‘agents,” are trying 
in vain to make other people swallow is a 
question which time alone will deterinine. 
The document we publish below will show, 
after a very careful examination, that the 
officers and managers of other life insur- 
ance companies, here and elsewhere, are 
sadly deficient in such military tactics as 
flank and double-quick movements, and 
it will serve to wake them up to a little 
more enterprise in introducing modern im- 
provements: 


Tas Mutua. Noe Co. oF New York, t 


Lire Lsura’ 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 10th, 1879. 
¥. 8. Winston, President. 

To Agents :—On examination of our registers, 
we find that some of our agents hold no poli- 
cies iu this company on their own lives. Some 
others who can afford more insurance and who 
really need more for their families hold but 
very small policies. 

Do not. agents need insurance as much as 
other people? Could they not succeed better 
in inducing othera to insure if they could say 
We ourselves believe in it and are ourselves 
insured? And would it not be a strong argu- 
ment for them to use in favor of our compa- 
ny over others to be able to show the large 
dividends on their own policies ? 

Agents who themselves take policies not 
only get the benefit of the present low 
rates, but they also get their own commissions 
thereon besides. And, stil) further—that none 
may say he cannot afford now to take a policy 
—to any of our agents who will take and pay 
for a policy on his own life during the present 
month of December we will allow a brokerage 
of five per cent. of the first year’s premium, in 
addition to his regular commission thereon. ° 

We send this hint to every one of our agents. 

VanuxeM, Bates & Lamugrr, General Agents. 

We remember hearing, during our late 
unpleasantness, of the burning patriotic 
fervor of the mau who vehemently urged 
all his wife's relations to go to the front in 
battle, and kindly permit him to stay at 
home. ‘‘ Our agents” of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. seem to be fired with the 
same sort of am zeal. They have thus 
far been very ‘‘ backward in coming for- 
ward ” to take policies in that mismanaged 
institution, which they are so furicusly 
serving, and it is high time they were 
stirred up to duty. Doubtless, toa man, 
all of. them believe in life insurance; but 
they seem to hesitate about investing their 
hard, earnings in the mismanaged Mutual 
Life. What is the matter? 

Our own private opinion is that all these 
‘‘ agents” are very much like the old Salem 
doctor, who insisted on giving to every 
patient of his, a big dose of calomel and 
jalap, while his only medicine was catnip- 
tea and water-gruel. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUBBLES. 


THE co-operative system of life insurance, 
as now organized, will, if left to itself, work 
out its own. destruction; but, in doing so, 
its superficial attractions are likely to be 
the means of leaving unprotected many 
widows and orphans,.whose husbands or 
parents were, as they supposed, insured 
against all peradventure. Therefore we 
think it our duty to give timely warning. 
All that we recommend is that intelligent 
business men shall look carefully into the 
actual, resulta, of, this. system, to satisfy 
themselves that it offers no permanent se- 
curity. Business men of discretion, if they 
will simply.take the pains to learn the his- 
tory of co-operative insurance, will need no 
further instruction; and those. who gre ig- 
norant about insurance matters and are amt 
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practical business men should in such 
cases rely not upon the high-flown and in- 
definite statements or advertisements of 
such organizations, but should, if they can- 
not judge for themselves, take the advice 
of such reliable business men as have looked 
into the question. 

Life insurance companies organized on 
what is known as the legitimate basis heave 
failed, it is true; but in every such case the 
failure has been due to the ignorant or dis- 
honest management of each individual 
company, and not to the system upon 
which legitimate insurance is based. Very 
nearly every company in the United States 
that has failed has been one of the younger 
corporations, organized in flush times imme- 
diately after the war, by persons unfamiliar 
with the business, who started with a load 
of heavy expenses and with the expectation 
of being able to continue upon the basis of 
inflated prosperity which existed at the 
start. 

With the co-operative organizations— 
although there has been rascality in many 
instances—the majority of failures have 
been due to the gross ignorance of those 
who have organized and managed them, and 
who have thus gone on upon a false basis, 
necessarily leading to disaster, usually in 
two or three years. We cannot but earn- 
estly advise all honest men who are inter- 
ested in this business, but who have not 
made a thorough study of the history and 
system of life insurance, to do so before go- 
ing further. All such, even if it involves 
temporary pecuniary loss, will, we are sure, 
be appalled when they see the injury they 
are likely to do, and will retreat before it is 
too late, and before they have destroyed 


their own reputations and injured their 
confiding patrons. 





Fidelity Guarantee 
POLICIES 


ARE ISSUED BY THE 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Casualty Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


wpa information can be obtained at the office, 187 
Broadway. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, 
President. 
JOHN M. CRANE, 
Secretary 


LYMAN W. BRIGGS, 
Vice-President, 

EDWARD STARK, 
Genéral Agent. 


eel 

a ‘the grout Premteme 
offered by “‘ The Indepena- 
ent” will positively be with- 
drawn December 3ist. 
Thousands have already 
sent us their oders for Wor- 
cester’s Great Unabridged 
Pictorial Dictionary, and 
other thousands and tens 
of thousands should have 
it. .ifter the 31st of De- 
cember it will be too late. 
Send your orders immedi- 
ately. 
on 3 18th page. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 





Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,118,357 68 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,807,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard 
WBIOND, . 5 op ody tap boots spoccoee coe 95,097,161 18 
Dmecrors. 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amzi Dodd, O. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardB.Wright 
sen, 





OFrFicrRrs. 


Lewis ©. Grover, Prestdent. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice. Prestdent. 
E. A. Strong, Seoretary. BB. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H.N. Congar, Adjuster. ¥.H. Teese, Cownsel. 





[December 25, 1879. 











CONTINENTAL 





(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Comp ducts tts bust under the New 
" ‘York Safety Fund Law. 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York: 
Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, 1 and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—o—_ 

Gross Assets, January, 1879..863,327,771 74 
OCaah Capleehs...scccisecedcccccccccs 1,000,000 00 
Wet WMP PRU Bice dccccccccccepccccccccce 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 


SII cononnntsnnnnananaressceo ses 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.........5.... 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Biateas States Bonds at aarket value..$1, py 200 00 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 185e. 
CASH ASSETS, 
$4,874, 947.01. 
wore Bec cu Sep uc a MENT and 


Ali Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President, 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Beoretto, Wt. BURFORD, 4 
otuary. 


LIVERPOUL AND LOWDOWN AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Capital Paid Up in Cash..... $1,228,200 


eee SEY hE SOBPAny. JAN- 


ist, 1 
PIRE ABSETS.........0.ccccccccccccons $10,967,625 43 
FIRE tPABILiTi¥s be cececepecsosenees 8, 718, 81 


Surplus as regards Policyholders..$6,648,91 412 


TATE OT RDA LT eT SSENE 


TOTALLIABIL Yrs 22727777" jeSbebese 

8u: regards Polieyholders, . | 

po bh er Funds abroad.. 1,391 21 
OFFICES, Ne. 45 William er Ne Y¥. 


| METROPOLE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PARIS. 


Fully Paid Cash as 61 eeseee. 


and the po gree 1 yp A policyholders of 
000,000 o stockholders’ obligations and the rigid 
awe of Bloons. 


UNITED STATES Orricks, Bosto 
JOHN C. PAIGE, Resident ananer. 
‘TrUsTEKS IN Boston FoR THE UNITED St. 
BH. H. BY BER WEE Eaq., of Mesars. H. i. Hunne- 
x) BARNARD, Eeq., of Mesars. ‘Geo. M. Barnard 


f T, Esq. President Atlas National Bank 
o® 5 ‘ial the South Boston Iron © 


LA CAISSE 


Cor PARIS. F EBANCE..” 
FIRE i tprrgas te EX PaSrvaLy. 
LOUIS pk COMEAU 


CHAS. COUD 
CHAS, RENAULD, Bai, 


eT 
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Renauld yoeneee & Co. 


ea RK. 


MUTUAL LIFE 

















SF. other Bonds and Stocks.......... 674 50 
TU EEE AR ERI t60'708 08 
— ns (on Stocks and Bonds, 
— EDU)» Nas ch chehoachboocietetete 280,510 00 
Mo; e “a94 (on Real Estate, worth 
fi Mcccras shan tacseseuarecouseseaay 608,750 00 
Fg office buildings in New York 
RR Se GREE ATF, 690,000 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
siti eaniseas nbn 5 6enneeseinll 142,084 64 
Interest and Rents accrued... .........00+ 85,809 62 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
8. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


C. H. DUTCHER, § Sec'y } Brooklyn Department. 


[NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Aissets, = = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. ong President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secreta’ 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 


York State. 
1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANTA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capital.........éocso0- $400,600 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
bilities........ ND <<dibed +» ‘785,025 16 
Surplus........ Ebocddcos a> «dip 670,212 88 
‘$1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
We. G. CROWELL, Bec. Jonn L. THOMPSON, Ass't Sec 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 


Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 

6379,602.61. 
JAS. 8S. PARSONS, 
. . President. 


A. 8. Winc 

Vie rote” 

R. E. BEECHER, 
Secretary, 








Assota over $4,300,000. 
Surplus nearly $1,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LITE AND TROST CO 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 8d MONTH, 224, 1865. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Btatement of tts 
affairs on the 8st of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
ae lst January to 8ist December, 


eee eee ee esse nese eseseresesesseseseres 


$4,009,309 47 


0 erevcccccececoecooocoseoes 1,848,697 36 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums....... $5,858,006 9g 
ne i bere era eat 
premigns mocked oat off from 1st January, 

1878, to 81st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 

Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... ” 9850,060 58 


The Company has the following Assets, 


is. $ 
Unized states y Pel z. ny $10,086,758 00 
and other 
saoueed tocks and otherwise. 


8 704,200 00 
at Katate Ag due the Com 
MONO acca cssonsnicnacose 9,084 50 
Premntuta Notes and Bi Bills Receivable... 1, Ente 74 
Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,463 1 


tat. 


Six per cent. int t on the ding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
fasued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
3. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 

J.D. JO RAY, 
CHARLES FA NNTB, DMUND W. CGRLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LE CUR’ LEXA NDER V. BLAKE, 
Cc H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
J. LOW, ARLES Hi. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA EORGE W. LANE, - 

RDON W. M, ROBERT L. STUART 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST 

RGIS, REDERICK CHAUNCE 

ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
J 0. LOW, ILLIAM 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WIL 1AM H. FOGG 
ROYAL PHELPS PETER V . KING 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, OMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
Sonn D. HEWLETT eA RAVEN on, R, 
WILLI WEBB, EGROOT 
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156 BROADWAY, New York, 
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$8,400,000 c Pais; 
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HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 uUssithies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
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See full particulars ’ ARTHUR C. IVES, General Agent a H. ¥. WEMPLE, 
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FIFTY- SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATENS, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1879. 


CASH CAPITAL 








PRS cots wa tnndesnwiesk Sanseasvasebewunas se teeeeeeeeaneeeceeeneeeeeeeeeeereneeeees Gteseeeeeeseeeseetsenesesecsee esses s BBOOD, 000 00 
Freserve for FRCtMSUrance.......... cece cece cneecncecnesane eereces we oe eee eer eer ere rere re errr errr rr errr rrr rrr rr errr rr errr ere ee 1,728,217 00 
MBps OO TOP WHEE TGGGOS --. --222 2222. ccccccscsccccssccccsevccscccccccegecongpe pecmetparcebdecweoedecssecdcevedecccessccessecccscecces 220,210 26 
MVE Searls... -.-- 2c iee eee cecee cence eeceee eens eeeeeeeeeeees Oe ry ey eer ree ene eye eee LETT eA yer Cre 1,179,594 48 

TOTAL ASSETS....... lh On BOR cigs haces ehsiinsscbsntns ssepeapebeeeshdl seeks pumbipe alas «+sduiseskent iennwekeul $6,128,021 74 


RELD 
Cash in Banks 
$4,167,609 


United tates Stocks (market value) 
Bank Stock 


Total... 


Bonds aud Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


State and Municipal Mth ih a value. 


: } Ass't @0c’s. 





SUMMARY 






$92,422 67 


OF ASSETS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AVATBRABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
Loans on Specks, — on demand (market value of Secure 


Beles STIG IST OO).csissawas swdisersiirscceccecscccececeegveccccmeveccccs 141,170 00 
Interest due on Ist July, DMI, 2c, Savceise <cwicsisimleumcte scones ceeseecpesens 55,178 25 
Balance in hands of Agents.......... Ren ee 


Real Estate 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 





The universal public want 
in Life Assurance ts a 
Policy that will be cer- 
tainly paid at maturity 
and whose terms are defi- 
mite and clear. 

throughout the United 
States, the old and new pol- 
icies alike of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society are 
made incontestable after 
three years from their date. 

Each ordinary policy pro- 
vides for a definite sur- 
render value in paid-up as- 


INCONTESTABLE 
ASSURANCE. 


surance, tn case the policy 
is forfeited after three years 
from its date. 

Each Tontine policy con- 
tains a definite surren- 
der value in cash, in case of 
withdrawal at the end of 
the Tontine period. 

The contract is concise- 
ly and clearly expressed, 
containing only such provis- 
tons as are necessary to pro- 
tect the Policyholders. 

By the new form of policy 
adopted by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society the certainty 
of payment is made @ part of the 
contract, and policyholders are not 
left in doubt. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 


STRENGTH. 
Society now possesses accumulated 


assets, securely invested, amo 

Assets... $36,000,000. fag so mircysie items np ver 
lars. This provides for all liabil- 
ities (in which term is included 
the “ Reserve” required law), 

7,060,000. and leaves a surplus of i, pom 
liens, a strength unequaled by 
companies either of the age of the 
Equitable or older. * 


THE MOST | 7% new sine of the qui 
POPULAR — 


years averaged larger than that 


6c SS 


THCH NICAL 
POINTS 
AVOIDED. 


Surplus... 


largely increased durin, res- 
ent year. 
H. B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 





THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............eeessecees $6,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............+ 896,289 26—65,725 566 78 
Interest received and accrued............ceee acceseees 2,264,560 48 
Less interest accrued, January lst, 1878.......sseeee+s - 815,805 85—§1,948,665 18—$7,674,281 91 
z $42,127,137 20 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tloms tO BAME........crcccecccrcccvcccccceeeceseseceessceseeees 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances..........cecccececeeeeeeesecesesens 231,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled polictes............. 2,288,674 25 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,800 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks............. 88,635 00 
Profit and 1086 ACCOUNL.........cceceeeeececeeeceenecesareeeeeseees 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 50 


$36,213,457 61 


a oN 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, ov hand, and tu transit (siuce received).............. $US2,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
ollie SI iictiincsitnshunniecendanqubitideimdees 14,791,267 72 
OD II iia kcdccnddadndedenneinegeagandscqeerdactscseacceécces 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)........cceeeceeeceeecceeeecees 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000).......0ee.sceerceeeereeees 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

GOGMONE Le COMMING 168, TOTO. boc ccccsctcccccectccseudecceseneds 879,839 09 


*Premiums ou existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $500,000; included 


fh MARTINS)... cccccccccccccccceccccccccccee socnccesescesecs 146,834 75 
RGUMEP VORMEGED, «oc cccccecccccccceccccccctecccccccscsescedtcccecs 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879............... 806,225 98 — $36,213,457 61 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 





York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............. 2.22.28 623,887 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879.....................008- $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED 48 FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879............... $899,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC............ceeecceecececeesees 180,993 30 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid............6...eeeceeeeeeees 19,601 07 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating ineur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net promium.............6..ceeceeeceee enone 32,360,333 40 
Reserved for contingent Mabilities to Tovtine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of thu: class 1,041,456 87 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance..............seseeccceseces 14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per Cont. ............cceceeee seccecccecccecccescccessenss 2,811,486 64 
$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Eetimatd by the Mew York Sate Standard ot 4 1-2 per cant, over $6,600,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available oz 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,049,966. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1876, $2,400,656. 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from intevest, 1876, $1,906,050. Divisible surplus at 4 per ceat. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,807,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,664,144. 
Death-claims paid 1978, $1,697,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jam 
uary 1st, 1870, $2,811,496. 


TRUSTEZS. 


J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M 5 8.6 GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON HENRY TUCK, M D., WILLIAM 
POEL Superiutendent of Agenotes MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
CHARLES was eat ie x | President 
5 lb Kast Sist os, 





aes 6 6WILLIAM HH. BEERS, 
VicesPresident 


and Acteary. 
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are 60 precious that we see no more feasible 


Sanitary. 


SANITARY WORK AND HOW TO 
DO IT. 


‘Turse isa general consent—at lea8t, among 

the leaders of the people—that there must be 
some oversight of the public health; that, 
especially in our larger cities, great attention 
needs to be given either to the prevention or 
removal of insanitary conditions. While there 
is still much need of the diffusion of saving 
health knowledge among the masses, there is 
equa) need of definite information as to how 
to proceed in order to secure exact information 
as tosuch conditions and as to the most ap- 
proved remedies, Many of our cities are now 
asking just what should be done, and all the 
more because in the times of our financial 
profliigacy so much was done by wrong men 
and in wrong methods. We would not hold 
up our sister state of New Jersey asa model 
in all things; but we have been interested 
both in the popular and legislative way it is 
dealing with questions of public health. Some 
time since it organized a state board of health, 
which, without having or seeking much local 
jurisdiction, secures much valuable informa- 
tion as to general and local sanitary condi- 
tions and helps much to diffuse correct views 
among the people. Soon after it reviewed 
the system of vital statistics by the light of 
modern methods, knowing that a knowledge 
of the vital conditions of population is es- 
sential to any correct sanitary conclusions, 
The state succeeds in bringing together and 
studying the facts as to marriages, births, and 
deaths, and the cause of death, in such a way as 
has a most important advantage to the health 
and welfare of the state. Lately still more at- 
tention has been paid to localities. The part 
of New Jersey within fifteen miles of New 
York City, in the direction of Hoboken, Jersey 
City, Newark, Elizabeth, and other large towns, 
has many sanitary problems to consider—just 
such as must occur where population is already 
massed and still massing. The whole harbor 
of New York and the railroad termini of im- 
portant lines of travel make this section of far 
more than mere state concern. Its sanitary 
welfare is e part of that of the country. It is 
pleasant to know that of parts of this section 
a sanitary survey and inspection is being made 
by experienced engineers, surveyers, and sani- 
tarians, such as promises to be of great value. 
First of all, the conditions below ground, both 
natural and artificial, are being accurately 
studied and mapped. All interferences with 
natural water-courses, all obstructions by com- 
post soil, and all other variations from natural 
conditions are carefully noted. It is founda- 
tion work that is being done. Although it 
cannot make much show, it is as important to 
the future preservation of the people as is a 
cellar to the building. In addition to other 
means of sanitary improvement and tnforma- 
tion, the state has an active sanitary as- 
sociation, in which biezops and other clergy, 
professors, engineers, and teachers take active 
interest. Although not very large in member- 
ship, its papers are important contributions to 
the art, as well as the science, of health care. 
The recent meeting held at Trenton com- 
menced with an exhibit and explanation of 
some of these sanitary maps, together with a 
localization of each death from zymotic diseases 
for the last four years. Some significant facts 
were noted as to the bearing of sewerage and 
drainage on the course of disease. Adjoining 
districts were compared, in every respect 
similar except as to drainage and sewerage 
systems. It was difficult to believe that the 
constant contrast in death-rates could be merely 
accidental. It is just this exact method of 
study and tabulation with explanatory maps 
that enables us permanently to watch the 
course of disease, and so ascertain causes, 

The address of the president of the associa- 
tion was chiefly directed to local sanitary 
needs, and exhibited and eulogized the great 
importance of their early consideration. 
The whole subject of hygiene and of infect- 
ive diseases, as propagated in schools, was 
carefully treated by the principal of the State 
Normal School arffl others. 

The time has come when methods of 
isolation must be devised, and some 
authority given to trustees when epidemics 
are prevalent. There is much difference of 
opinion as to whether schools should be dis- 
banded, or whole families prohibited from 
attendance, or how far the governing board 
should seek a remedy by inquiry into the pre- 
cautions being used in each individual case. 
The one thing needed is a settlement as to the 
real plan that is defensible alike in the 
interests of popular education and public 
health. 

It was with great fitness that an able lawyer 
of the state read a paper on the “‘ Domain of 
Sanitary Legislation.” We must settle the 
points at which private rights and public wel- 
fare impinge upon each other, and decide who 
shall draw the zig-zag line, Health and life’ 





way than to give large powers to those whose 
skill has first been tested, and then hold the 
persons strictly responsible. It was a great 
gain when the New York law decided that a 
board of health is the authority on the defini- 
tion of a nuisance and on adjudging that it 
needs abatement. While methods must be de- 
fined by law, the fact must be certified by 
experts and their opinion accepted as the de- 
cision on that point. As many smaller towns 
and country villages need attention to their 
sanitary condition, and prevision and preven- 
tion as to evils threatening in the near future, 
it was appropriate that three of these towns 
which have sanitary organizations should be 
singled out and compared, as showing what 
has to be done, what remains to be done, and 
what itis feasible to attempt in the smaller 
districts. A committee, not yet ready to re- 
port, has been at work and will continue to 
devise a sanitary code and to suggest methods 
adapted to smaller towns. We would com- 
mend to our readers, both in cities and vil- 
lages, first an attempt to secure accurate in- 
formation, and then the propriety of organized 
associations to perform a work which at first 
must often be voluntary, in order to prove its 
feasibility. The time has past when mere 
crude opinions will do. This is both a science 
and an art, and the man who has an opinion 
about it, be he doctor, lawyer, engineer, or 
citizen in general, must be ready to give a 
reason and to confirm it by close related exam- 
ples. Thus both the science and thé art will 
have fruits in increasing comfort for society 
and in prolonged lives. 





° 
Fine Arts. 

Two busts were recently discovered in a 
South Italian villa, which have been invested 
with a hypothetical interest by atheory started 
by the present owner of them that they are 
portraits, executed by Michael Angelo, of him- 
self and Victoria Colonna, for whom he en- 
tertained the platonic affection that was the 
fashion in his days. The theory is sustained 
by the resemblance of the busts to the great 
artist and to portraits of Victoria, by some 
historical facts, and by allusions in Michael 
Angelo’s sonnets to his love for Victoria and 
his intention to put their joint likenesses in 
plaster. Mr. James Jackson Jarves describes 
the busts as being unlike any other styles of 
plastic art of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that he has seen, and says that “‘ they 
evidently have a deep meaning, founded in 
a profound motive and a carefully studied 
execution.” 


....American artists have sometimes had to 
suffer inconvenience in securing the free entry 
through our ports of works produced by them 
abroad, as the customs laws provide that they 
may do, because it has not always been prac- 
ticable to produce the consular certificate to 
the genuineness of the production at the time 
the entry was sought. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has endeavored to remove this difficulty, 
by an order which it has recently issued, 
directing the collectors of customs to deliver 
sueh works upon the presentation of a bond, 
with sufficient security, conditioned upon the 
production of the consular certificate within 
ninety days and accompanied with a sworn 
declaration from the artist. 


....-Excavations which have been going on 
at Pergamos, under the direction of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, have resulted inthe dis- 
covery of some very fine works. Some of the 
marbles which have been received from there 
at Berlin are said to surpass the most san- 
guine anticipations of experts. Especial men- 
tion is made of a frieze in high relief, repre- 
senting the war of the gods with the Titans 
and giants, which fs said to be quite equal to 
the friezes from the temple of Phigalia and 
the mausoleum of Halicarnassus in the British 
Museum and to be ina much better state of 
preservation. 


....An interesting sale of old furniture and 
curiosities took place at Genoa recently. The 
gem of the collection was a bronze Mercury, 
attributed by some to Benvenuto Cellini, 
which was bought for $20,000 fora museum 
in Germany. A picture by Meissonier, about 
fifteen inches by ten inches, a single figure of 
acavalier playing a guitar, fetched $5,100; a 
white elephant in Dresden china, bearing a 
clock, went for $3,400; a Salvator Rosa sold 
for $3,000 ; and two very, handsome carved oak 
cabinets, panels and figures of old carving, 
put together a perfect match, brought $1,800. 


...-A full-sized bronze statue and memorial 


. of the New England heroine, Hannah Dustin, | 


the gift of the Hon. E. J. M. Hale, has been 
unveiled at Haverhill, Mass. The entire hight 
of the memorial, with pedestal, is fifteen feet. 
The bronze reliefs represent, first, Mrs, 
Dustin’s capture ; second, the escape of her 





children ; third, the slaying of her captors and 
her escape ; fourth, her return. . 





=p 


Science. 


A writer in the American Naturalist re} 


fers to the popular statement that one can 
make an owl commit suicide by twisting its 
own head off if a person looks steadily at it, 
meanwhile walking rapidly around it. It 
is stated that the owl thus regarded will turn 
his head quite around, and, forgetting to turn 
its body, twist its head off. The writer tried 
the experiment, walked around the owl three 
times, all the while intently looking at it, until 
he discovered what he had failed to notice be- 
fore. ‘‘ When I reached half way round from 
the front, which was as far ashe could turn 
his head to follow my movement with com- 
fort, he whisked it baek through the whole 
circle so instantaneously, and brought it facing 
me again with such precision, that I failed to 
detect the movement, although I was looking 
intently ali the time TI repeated the exper- 
iment many times afterward on the same bird, 
and I always had to watch carefully to detect 
the movement of readjustment of his gaze. 
So rapid and precise was this movement that I 
failed several times to detect it, even when I 
was laoking expressly for it and at the proper 
moment.”’ ; 


...-It fs well understood ina general way 
that the coloring of autumn leaves is not a 
vital process, but rather the reverse. Prings- 
heim, a distinguished vegetable chemist, has 
recently discovered that color comes from the 
destruction of the chlorophyl grains under 
strong light, when surrounded by ‘‘ an atmos- 
phere containing free oxygen.’ It is not, 
however, clear how this will account for all the 
attendant phenomena of leaf coloration. The 
English oak in ite own country never has any 
autumn color; our white oak has; but when 
the two grow in this country or Europe, 
and both under the same conditions as regards 
“oxyyen ”’ or “sunlight,” each, nevertheless, 
retains its distinct pecullarities as regards 
color. Pringsheim’s observations were care- 
fully made, and would seem to leave no other 
conclusion possible than the one he has given; 
but there are probably some more facts yet to 
be discovered that may harmonize what at 
present seem inexplicable under the theory 
as adduced. 


..W. J. Sollas has discovered three-toed 
footprints upon Triassic conglomerate in 
South Wales, Great Britain, which are clearly 
referable to the genus Brontozoum of Hitch- 
cock, the so-called birds of the Connecticut 
Valley. He compares the impressions with 
some made by the Emeun, finding clese resem= | 
blances, though he supposes the animal was 
an ornithic reptile. The Trias near by contains 
the bones of Paleosaurus and Thecodontosau- 
rus, and it is suggested that the bones of the 
track-making creature may be discovered. 
The description is given in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the Geological Society, London, for Au- 
gust last. It is the first discovery of this 
genus outside of the Connecticut Valley or 
New Jersey. 


..--A goodly number of new fossils have 
been discovered bv Professor Cope, during his 
recent protracted journey to the Pacific Coast. 
In the Lower Miocene beds of the John Day 
region of Oregon the skulls of five species of 
cats were obtained—one of them a true but 
small saber-toothed cat (Macherodus), Among 
the remains of the other Felidw was the most 
generalized form yet known. It is called 
Archelurus dedilis. It was of about the size of 
a panther. In Upper California he also dis- 
covered the skull of a large cave bear of a 
new genus, resembling the bear of the pampas 
of Buenos Ayres. 


... In almost all plants the leaves, as well 
as the habit, following immediately after seed . 
germination are different from that which the 
plant ultimately assumes. Sometimes a plant 
retains this juvenescent form through life. 
Occasionally these forms get into cultivation, 
and botanists have often been deceived into 
regarding them as distinct species. This is 
especially true of coniferm. Thus Retinospora 
squarrosa, common in gardens, has ‘recently 
been found identical with 2. obtusa, also a 
common but very different looking plant. 


.... The influence of domestication on brain- 
growth has been found by Dr. Crichton 
Browne to result in geducing the seize of the 
brain, as ascertained to be the case with the 
duck, He extends it to man, and argues that 
he may, if brought up in too great luxury and 
not forced to participate in the struggle for 
place and power, depreciate in brain-caliber. It 
is the civilization, not the domestication of 
mankind which must be aimed at, 


.-..The old story that the scorpion when 


surrounded by a circle of fire will commit 
suicide by stinging itself in the middle of the. 


top of the head has been contirmed in Nature 
by Prof. Allen Thompson and another writer 
in India. 
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CATTELL, W., Berwick, Penn., resigns. 
CHAMBLISS, J. A., D. D., called ta First ch., 
‘ Montgomery, Ala. 

CLARKE, Hewry, Kenosha, accepts call to 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

CLEMENT, J., Chester, N. H., resigns. 
CORTHELL, Wmo., Eden, Me., died recently. 
CROCKER, Henry, Damariscotta, Me., ac- 
cepts call to Bristol, R. I. 

HIBBARD, Cuar.es, Vergennes, accepts cal} 
to Middlebury, Vt. 

HIGGINS, J. H., Charleston, Me., resigns. 
HORR, Georae E., JR., ord. at Tarrytown, 
N.Y. 

HUGHES, B., becomes ass’t to Mr. Sanders, at 
' Yonkers, N. Y. 

HUSSEY, A. C., accepts call to Northampton, 
Mass. . 

JANAS, F. M,, Parsons, Kan., resigns. 
JONES, R. T., Balston Spa, N. Y,, resigns. 
LOSCH, Henry, formerly Presbyterian, ord. in 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

LUTHERS, C. C., Worcester, Mass., declines 
call to Pawtucket, R. I., but supplies that 
ch. this winter. 


. MOODY, R. B., Milford, N. H., accepts call to 


Lawrence, Mass. 

MOXLEY, 8. D., Bath, Me., accepts call to Mt. 
Morris, N. Y. j 

PAY, G. F.; Vershire, Vt., resigns, 

REYNOLDS, N. L., Wellsboro, accepts call to 
Mt. Pleasant, Penn. 

— F. W., Rockport, called to Yarmouth, 

e. 


SMITH, J. Wueaton, D.D., resigns pastorate 
Beth Eden ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

WELLS, J. H., Newton, N. H., accepts call to 
Marshfield, Mass. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BORDWELL, D. N., Webster City, accepts 
call to Golden Prairie, Ia. 

BRADSHAW, J. W., began labor at Rochester, 

Minn., Dec. 14th. 

BUSSER, 8. E., Saranac, accepts call to Low- 

ell, Mich. 

CATLIN, Wiu14M E., invited to supply Ash- 
kum, Ill. ‘ 

CHALMERS, Joun R., Albert Lea, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Sioux City, Ia. 

CHAPIN, N. C., Rochester, accepts call to St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

CHASE, L. G., closed his labors at Guildhall, 
Vt. 


CHITTENDEN, E. P., accepts call to New 
Richmond, Wis. 
COVELL, E. H., East Braintree, asked to sup- 
ly Roxbury, Vt. 
DYAS, J. P., Yale Semmary, called to Silver 
Creek and Monroe, Neb. 
EATON, E. D., Newton, Ia., culled to Oak . 
Park, Il. 
FLAGG, R.C., Westford, accepts call to Fair 
Haven, Vt. 
GRASSIE, T. G., Sycamore, IIl., accepts call 
to Keokuk, Ia. 
HULL, J, 8.,,accepts call to Cokato, Minn, 
HUSTED, J. T., Clinton, called to Hubbards- 
ton and Carson City, Mich. 
NS8, H. L., New Haven, Conn., called 
ae. ste City, Mich. . 4 
INGERSOLL, E. P., D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
called to Old South ch., Worcester, Mass. 
JOHNS, R. B., Philadelphia, Pa., accepts call 
to Cleveland, O. 
LADD, H.M., Walton, N. Y., goes to Central 
Africa, under the American Board. 
LELAND, W11118 D., called to Amherst, N. H. 
LOVE, A. L., accepts call to Southboro, Mass. 
MARTIN, 8.8., Terre Haute, Ind., accepts call 
to Columbus, O 
MoKELLAR, W.S8., Spartansburg, Pa., asked 
to supply Cambridge, Pa. 
MILTON, GrorGeE R., Geneva, IIl., resigns. 
PACKARD, D. T., Los Angeles, accepts call 
to Stockton, Cal. 
PADDOCK,. E.. A., South Haven, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Leadville, Col. 
SMITH, E. H., Morrison, M1., resigns. 
STRONG, J. M:, accepts call to Riverton, Neb. 
UPSON,-C. E., Wolcott, Conn., resigns. 
WATSON, M., ‘asked to supply Reed City, 
Mich, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BRIDGEMAN, CuesTeEr, accepts call to Cong. 
ch., Greenfield Hill, Conn. 
COOK, Joun D., ord. at Renovo, Penn, 
DUFFIELD, G. H., Leacock, Penn., called to 
“Beverly, N. J. 
FOSTER, B. 8., Nunda, settles at Spring- 
ville, : 
IVES, Rankin N., inst. at Great Bend, Penn. 
—_—-” WaRREN H., called to Palmyra, 
MOREY, H. M., South Bend, Ind., called to 
Third ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 
MURRAY, CuEsteER P., inst. at Union Springs, 


OTTS, J. M. P., inst, over Chambers ch., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

PARSONS; HENRY M., Buffalo, N. Y,yresigns. 

STEVENSON, T, M., Greenfield, Ill., called to 
Plymouth, O. 

WILSON, Catvin D., Western Thao. Sem., 
— call to Christiana and Atglen, 

enn. 





WINES, Enoou Coxs, D. D., died recently at 
Cambridge, Mass., aged 78, 
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H evsonulities, 


Toe Rev. Mr. Twichell, of Hartford, 
Conn., as chaplain during the war, saw much 
of Gen. Hooker and tells some pleasant anec- 
dotes about him. One day, while sitting in 
the General’s tent, the chaplain said: ‘‘ Now, 
General, why are you continually thinking un- 
pleasant things about so many of these your 
brother officers? You are getting old and we 
are all getting old, and, even if you don’t like 
them very much, why not overlook their fail- 
ings and be friends with them?’’ And the 
old General beamed with his gentle smile and 
replied ‘‘That’s right, Chaplain; that’s all 
right’’; as much as to say: “ That is the emi- 
nently proper thing for you, in your position, 
to say.”’ ‘But,’? he continued, ‘don’t you 
see that what I say about these gentlemen 
don’t hurt them,and it does me a heap of 
good?” 





..+»Prince Milan Obrenovitch of Servia is 
said to bea strong believer in the theory of 
the divine right of kings, and is satisfied that a 
cabinet minister owes him as servile an obedi- 
ence asa footman. His prime minister, Dr. 
Ristich, does not believe in the doctrine and 
sometimes argues with him against it. Onone 
of these occasions the Prince became greatly ex- 
cited, and, addressing his prime minister ener- 
getically, exclaimed: ‘ Ristich, if I order you 
to jump into the sea, you will certainly plunge 
in, head foremost.” Dr. Ristich bowed respect- 
fully and moved away toward the door, 
““Whither are you going, Ristich?” inquired 
His Highness. ‘* Your Highness will pardon 
me,” replied the astute statesman. ‘1 a mgo- 
ing to learn how to swim.’’ 


....Mr. Bjérnstern Bjornson, a Swedish poet 
and novelist, whose works are considerably 
read in the United States, has got himself into 
a quarrel with his sovereign and has had to 
leave his country. King Oscar of Sweden, 
who is nearly as much a literary man as he 1s 
a king, published an unfavorable criticism of 
one of Mr. Bjérnson’s works and spoke lightly 
of the general character of his productions, 
The poet wrote to His Majesty demanding 
that he should apologize for his remarks or 
fight a duel with him. The King called the 
attention of the police to the matter, and the 
saucy subject found it expedient to take a trip 
to Vienna. 


...-Another “claimant for the throne of 
France has appeared in the person of a mail- 
earrier near Aix, who calls himself Antoine de 
Valois, Count of Usson d’Auvergne, Duke of 
Alencon and Prince of Valois His title 
would appear to be superior to that of either 
of his rivals, for he asserts a descent from 
Henry II, son of Fraucis I. 


....General Grant is a little more stooped 
than of old, but looks hule and hearty.’ He is 
not, according to the Cincinnati Commercial, 
observably gray. His thick hair clings to the 
scalp ‘* with characteristic tenacity ” and his 
eyes ‘“‘have a steady glow, indicating at once 
perfect physical health and the firm purpose- 
fulness of his life.”’ 





Schoot and College. 


A MEETING waz held recently in Philadel- 
phia on the Indian educational question, where 
Gen. Armstrong, of the Hampton Institute, 
gave a comparative view of the aptitude of 
colored children and Indians for education. 
Both present the same difliculty of having in- 
herited from their fathers an inertia begotten 
of long generations—‘a sort of viciousness, 
s0 to speak, mingled with their stolidity and 
wildness, and an undesire to learn anything in 
which manual labor bore a prominent part.” 
Amongst the colored youth he found that 
there was a greater facility shown in picking 
up and assimilating the rudimentary part of 
their education, as compared with the Indians; 
but when the Indians had got a fair start they 

xhibited a surprising aptitude for learning. 





....-The Woman’s Journal says that of the 
young women who are now studying ct Har- 
vard one isa graduate of Smith College, who 
comes to Harvard for history and political 
economy; while the student of ‘‘ quater- 
nions’’ is a Vassar graduate and # pupil of 
Prof. Maria Mitchell. Another of the stu- 
dents spent a year or two at Wellesley, and 
another was for atime principal of the Oread 
Institute, at Worcester. Eight of the twenty- 
five reside in Cambridge, the family of one 
having removed there for that purpose. 
Among these eight are two daughters of Prof. 
Longfellow. The recitations take place in 
some cases at the houses of the professors, 
and in other cases at rooms hired for the pur- 
pose by the superintending committee. 


...-The summary of students in Yale Col- 
lege, as given in the Catalogue for 1879-80, 
shows the whole number to. be 1,003. The 
undergraduate academical department has 581 
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students, and the whole department of philos- 
ophy and the arts, including with this depart- 
ment the Sheffield Scientific School, the school 
of the fine arts, and graduate students, num- 
bers 834. The other departments have: theol- 
ogy, 88; medicine, 32; law, 74, and 25 names 
must be deducted because they are inserted 
twice. The libraries number 183,000 volumes, 
excluding pamphlets. ‘The next edition of 
the Triennial Catalogue of the Graduates will 
be published in 1880. 


....The catalogue of Colby University gives 
the names of 157 students—viz., seniors 22, 
juniors 48, sophomores 51, freshmen 41. The 
University has also under its control the 
Waterville Classical Institute, and the Acade- 
mies at Hebron and Houlton, Me. Through 
the generosity of the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, 
four prizes are offered to the young women of 
the sophomore and freshman class and two to 
the young women of the freshman class for 
excellence in reading. 


....Superintendent Jasper says that more 
than eleven hundred children have this fall 
been refused admission inte the public schools 
of this city, because there was no room for 
their accommodation. The remedy is at once 
to enlarge the school accommodations, and 
cut down expenses in other directions, if neces- 
sary. 

....-The Educational Commission of Mary- 
land, who have been considering the subject of 


_improvement in the school system of the state, 


recommend in their report to the Council 
changes in the organization of school-boards 
which are intended to put the political feature 
as far in the background as possible. 


....-Mra. Amy Estes, of North Adams, Mass., 
has given Tufts College her check for $1,000. 


Pebbles. 
*,...4 cHAsm that often separates friends: 
sarcasm. 





....-Some students think {t necessary to be 
behind in their lessons in order to pursue their 
studies. 

.... A bad stovepipe is ike a bad man. Too 
much crook of the elbow and too much smoke. 


eeuee A gorgeous new bonnet does not turn 
the head that wears it; but it gives a good 
twist to those who pass it in the streets. 


.... Lady (behind counter, to Cabman); “ Pair 
of gloves? Yes What is your number?” 
Cabman: “ A hundred and ninety-three ?” 


. ++. da Ertremis.—Put: “ Do ve buy rags and 
bones here?’ Merchant: ‘‘We do, surr.” 
Pot: “Thin, be Jabers! put me on the 
schkales !”’ 


...““There are too many women in the 
world—60,000 more women than men in Mas- 
sachusetts,’? growled the husband. “That ts 
the ‘survival of the fittest,’ my dear,” the 
wife replied. 


....So many societies for the promotion of 
things are established that Johnnie wants to 
know why somebody doesn’t get up & society 
for the promotion of boys in schools, without 
making them study so. 


...-A Boston lady received some money 
from some out-of-town friends to pay a bill 
they owed, and it happened that a cent re- 
mained after doing this, which she at once re- 
turned, and provoked the following reply : 
“A lady of o’erflowing sense 

Sent melcent, . 

Which I resent. 

Am Ia flower 

That wants a seént? 

Am I centl amI less, 

That a cent to me is sent?” 





| ....A gentleman in Paris paid a visit the 
other day to a lady, in whose parlor he saw a 
portrait of a lovely woman of—say five-and- 
twenty. Upon the entrance of the lady, her 
visitor asked her if the portrait was a family 
portrait, and was told that it represented her 
deceased daughter. ‘‘Has it been long since 
you lost her?” asked the gentleman. ‘ Alas! 
sir,’ replied the lady, ‘‘ she died just after her 
birth; and | had a portrait painted to represent 
her as she would have appeared if she had 
lived until now.’’ 


...“Reckon that air scales of yourn is an 
Ambush scales, ain’t it?” inquired a country- 
man of his grocer; as he took the sugar and 
handed over the money. 

“ Ambush scales! What do you mean? Who 
is Ambush ?”’ 

“‘ Ambush—why, y’ know—reg’lar Ambush 
—y’ understand what ‘Ambush’ means, don’t 
ye ” , 

“Well, I should hope so, Mr: Woodruff. 
Ambush means hid—something concealed. 
It means—wait, here’s the dictionary. I'll just 
read to yer exactly what it means, so’st you 
need not use it wrong after this. Here ’tis. A 
—am—ambush—to lie in wait for—” 

“Yes, that’s it, Squire. Don’t go no further, 
To lie in weight for two cents.” 


Powng and Old. 


THE NEW YEAR. 





BY M. D. BRINE. 


Into my bed in the morning so early 

Comes little wee Willie. His brown head, so 
eurly, 

Is nestled all snugly and warm on my breast, 

Like a little brown bird in itsown pretty 
nest. 


The bells in the steeples ring loudly and 
clear, 

Singing out a glad chime forthe Happy New 
Year; , 

And Willie says, presently: ‘‘Tell me, 
Mamma, 

Has the Old Year gone off from us all very 
far?”? 


So I tell my sweet boy all about it; and he 

Creeps closely, and twines his dear arms 
around me, 

While I tell how the years each in turn come 
and go, 

Till Willie at last to a ‘‘ big boy” will grow. 


And I tell him that once on atime a new 
year 

Brought safe to my arms his own wee self, 80 
dear; 

And that each year since added had brought 
a new grace 

To the dear baby-heart and the dear baby- 
face. 


Then questions wee Willie, with wondering 
tone: 

“*Mamma, did the poor Year go off all alone ?’» 
Ah! how can I answer, since God only knew 
How many dear lives had gone out with it 

too? 


And yet one more question: ‘‘ Mamma, tell 
me when 

The Old Year went off?’ I answered, and 
then, 

With a frown and a jump and a shake of his 
head, 

Scampers little wee Willie fast out of my bed. 


‘Mamma, [ so f’aid it has taken away 
All my pitty new p’ayfings w’at came Ciss- 
mas Day !”’ 
But he foun them, the rogue! all safe in 
their corner, 
From the big wooden horse to the book with 
“ Jack Horner.”’ 


Then into my arms, with a laugh in bis voice, 

Springs the dear little gift over whom I 
rejoice, 

Asking : ‘* Dear Mama, ain’t you as glad as 
tan be 

That the naughty Old Year didn’t tarry off 
me?’’ 


Then over the floor, in his little white feet, 

Patters Willie, to look at thesunshiny street ; 

And he lifts his blue eyes to the heavens, so 
clear, 

Saying : ‘“‘ Nice world, I wish you a Happy 
New Yeay |” 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS THE NEL- 
SON CHILDREN EVER HAD. 


BY ELIZABETH F. HARWOOD. 








I must tell you, in the first place, how 
the Widow Myrtle looks. 

Why, she has a breezy look and asparkle, 
and a salt-aiy freshness, and a polish as if 
she had just come up from the dashing, 
roaring sea, 

Her crisp cap-strings stream back, her 
gray hair is crinkly and flying; her broad 
blue check apron a little on one side, as if 
blown there; a gray-blue sea look in her 
eyes, a ripple on her lips, and a majesty 
and grace in the turn of her head, no mat- 
ter what her employment is. 

She is stepping forth from her pantry 
now into her house-place. Behind her on 
the pantry walls are rows of shining tins, 
and on the shelvesare rows of blue china 
piates. In one hand she has a Johnny-cake 
spread on a board, and she calls oft to a 
little boy, in a high chair on the broad 
hearth, where the fire blazes: 

‘‘ Look out, my little man! You've been 
asleep! You was a’most over.” 

‘‘No wonder,” says a yawning girl-voice 
from a window-seat. ‘‘ Ruth is such a 
Skezzerderaze.” 

‘“‘Such a what?” asks a younger voice 
from a bench by the high chair. 

“TI mean the woman that told the 
Sultan a story every night to amuse him, 
and make him forget to cut her head off. 
Don’t you remember?” 





‘‘Thad forgotten her name,” answered 

Ruth. ‘‘I’ve been trying to keep Harry 
awake till tea-time.” 
Harry sighed, and yawned, and kicked 
his feet impatiently. The Widow Myrtle, 
who had leaned the board of Johnny-cake 
against two flat-irons, placed before the 
glowing coals, took him down from the 
high chair, and lighted two candles on the 
mantel-shelf above the hearth. 

Harry seemed to be freed from an im- 
posed restraint, for he looked about imme 
diately for spoil and adventure. 

“"’Twas a awful long one this time,” he 
said to Ruth, as he passed her. ‘‘ You made 
me forget what she put me up there for.” 

“**Cause you bothered herso all day, you 
had to be got out of the way.” 

“Oh!” said Harry. 

“Come to Jessie, Harry,” the voice in 
the window-seat said. 

Harry climbed upon Jessie’s knees in a 
dusky corner of the room, and whispered: 
‘‘T pwommussed not to tell I been bay-ud.” 
And Jessie kissed him, 

The Widow is taking out from the wall a 
beautiful oval table, with yellow vines in- 
laid upon its thin legs, and proceeds to lay 
the cloth. = 

The children look at her with admira- 
tion. They watch with increasing earnest- 
ness the progress of the meal in prepara- 
tion—apples baking ina round iron ves- 
sel (now and then fresh coals are put upon 
the iron cover, ‘‘ to roast the tops of ’em,’’ 
Harry explains); milk boiling and bread 
toasting; a savory herring broiling; the ket- 
tle hanging from the crane, and boiling so 
hard that the cover fairly clatterg; and all 
is just right and done at the same moment 
and served in a jiffy; and the Widow smil- 
ing behind the tea-tray as if she were com- 
pany and out to tea; and the three children 
at the table exclaiming at once: ‘‘How 
nice!” “The best Johnny-cake in the 
world!” ‘‘ Ain’t it goo-ud?” 

‘*We don’t have such good teas at home, 
Widow Myrtle,” said Harry, addressing 
her from his high chair. 

Jessie looked reprovingly at him. 

“You know we doe-unt, Jessie,” said 
Harry, answering her look. 

He talked from under his eyebrows when 
he was very much in earnest. He was a 
shaggy, dark little boy, with an unfinished 
face, his hair growing low upon his fore- 
head, a large mouth, large ears, and a sud- 
deu nose, a puppy solemnity of expression, 
and a gruff voice. He spoke slowly and 
divided his words in his own fashion. 
Always addressed himself to one person 
and said all that he thought. 

Ruth was very like him, except that her 
eyes were dreamy and not so round, and 
her voice had an appeal in it, as if she had 
just come back from her fancies and needed 
help. 

They were very honest, simple children, 
and pleasant to look at. 

Jessie was older, nearly thirteen, and 
wore overskirts and ribbons and cuffs and 
collars. I have to confess lockets and 
broochesand ear-rings, high heels, and aring 
and eyeglass. 

This was not entirely her fault. All the - 
girlsin the city who went to school with 
her did the same. I suppose their mothers 
allowed it. 

These three little children had been stay- 
ing in the country, under the Widow Myr- 
tle’s care, for more than six months. 

Their father and mother -had brought 
them to herto keep for them, while they 
went abroad for the mother’s health. They 
had also brought their eldest son, Arthur; 
and—this is the sad part of my story— 
Arthur had gone off, after staying a month 
at the Widow’s, with some sailors who had 
promised him a passage to Liverpoolif he 
would like to jointhem. Arthur had run 
away. That was an unmanly act, because 
his sisters had been left under his care. 

He did not know how selfish and unkind 
he had been, until he thought it over on the 
long summer days aboard ship. 

T’ll tell you more about Arthur after a 
while, 

My story begins in the winter, in the 
month of December. 

Little Ruth will tell you the greater part 
of it; because, as Jessie says, ‘‘she issuch a 


Skezzerderaze.” 


Ruth has @ habit of telling stories nea \y. 





all the time—to Harry, to herself, to the 
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Widow, to the cat, to the cow, to the hens, 
to Becky, to anybody who-will listen. 

I have not introduced to you “‘ Becky.” 

She is Ruth's old doll. She has but one 
gown left, that is yellow; her complexion 
is leathery and defaced; she has lost the 
sight of one eye and is decidedly damaged 
in nose; her mouth smiles, though, and she 
has long flaxen plaits of hair. Her qualities 
surpass her charms. 

Ruth does not see her defects. She can- 
not remember a life without Becky. She 
is a very large doll, with one pink shoe; she 
owns a trunk, a small chair and a bedstead, 
also achina mug—“‘ Affection’s Gift.” Harry 
gave it to her, and threatens to take it back 
when he is displeased with Ruth. 

T am telling you of a happy family. The 
Widow Myrtle is very glad to have these 
children in her cottage during the winter. 
She has been alone now for many years, 
and it seems to her like summer sunshine 
to hear their voices and to feel their love 
for her. 

They live in the lower story of the house 
in the winter. They play all day in the 
wood-house, or in the barn, or in the house- 
place—a long room, with wooden walls, 
painted in straw color, red beams, and such 
a deep, wide fireplace that the Widow has 
to get a man to help herin with the back- 
log on Saturday nights. 

There are many doors in the house-place. 
One opens into the wood-house, and one 
into the Widow’s chamber, and one into the 
little girls’ room, and one into the keeping 
room, and one into the pantry, and atrap- 
door that opens into the cellar. The 
hearth comes out very far into the room 
and is heated to ite very edges. 

There is a large rag carpet-rug on the 
floor, and the whitest boards for a border. 
There are sand-bags, like great sausages, at 
all the doors, and on very cold nights a 
large Japanese screen is unfolded around 
the hearth and oval table. And the Widow 
sits knitting red yarn stockings for Harry’s 
stout little legs; and Jessie studies, for 
she isa scholar of the village academy; 
and Harry fall# asleep under the Widow's 
feet, like a puppy; and Ruth tells stories 
to herself, or Becky, or to Turk, the cat. 

Sometimes the wood-house door opens, 
and there’s a great stamping of feet, to get 
rid of the snow, and a neighbor comes in 
with a letter—a foreign letter, from the 
mother or father. 

Those are great nights when the letters 
come; but one can’t expect such an event 
often, for the mail comes irregularly and 
the post-office is miles away. 

The Widow Myrtle has @ southern win- 
dow-seat in her house-place, and in ‘it a 
little green tui, with a wax-plant blooming 
in it; a small keg, with an oleander in it; 
a cracked tea-pot of rose geranium; and a 
rosé-bush, which blooms in the spring. 
* Full o’ roses every Easter,” she says, I 
wish you could hear her say it. There’s a 
pink in her cheeks that’sas pretty as e 
wild rose. 

Harry widens his round eyes sometimes 
when she is undressing him, and looks at 
her and says: *‘ I love you, Widow Myrtle.” 

Ruth rubs herself like a cat against her, 
aad looks up in her face and smiles. That 
also means ‘‘I love you.” 

The Widow has a ceremony on cold 
nights that is quite new and very delight- 
ful to the children. She takes down from 
the wood-house wall a great, round burn- 
ished brass pan, with a long mahogany 
handle and a# cover. The coveris embel- 
lished with strange devices and perforated. 
Harry thinks it is a clock, because the 
Widow always says “ eight o’clock” as she 
takes it from the wall. She brings it into 
the house-place and stands it on the hearth, 
with the shovel and tongs; then proceeds 
to undress the little boy. 

It is sc warm on the hearth when Harry 
is undressed that he has to gyrate a great 
deal to keep from scorching. 

The undressing accomplished, he climbs 
into the Widow’s chair, to watch her rake 
out the glowing coals from the ashes and 
put them one by one with the tongs into 
the brass pan; then, by standing up in her 
chair, he can see her in her room open the 
bedclothes and push the pan by the long 
handle up and down the bed. 

‘That will make Jack Frost scamper, 
Harry,” says the Widow: 


“* Yes, it we-ull scamper him,” answers 
Harry; and the coals are restored to the 
fireplace, the pan to its nailin the wood- 
house, and Harry is borne off to bed in the 
Widow's good, strong arms. 

As he snuggles down into the warm 
sheets, Harry says: ‘‘I li-uk winter times. 
They’s such war-um times, wiv fire and 
clocks and toast and everything.” 

Can you see the Widow Myrtle’s house- 
place on a winter evening, and fancy the 
wind and the sea roaring like mad outside, 
and inside the fire crackling and leaping 
and the wood steaming and hissing; Harry 
asleep on the Widow’s skirts, and the large 
gray cat, Turk, asleep on a cushion; and 
Jessie studying at the table, with her fingers 
in her ears, because ‘‘ Skezzerderaze Ruth” 
is telling Becky a story? 

‘*Come, my little girl,” said the Widow. 
“I’ve warmed your bed for you, and now 
I'll take that knot out of your apern-string 
and unbutton your gown, and you'll say 
‘Whene’er I take my walks abroad’ to me 
while you're undressin’.” 

It was not pleasant to Ruth to break off 
in her talks to Becky at bed-time; but she 
was always good about it. She liked very 
much the reward of being “‘ snuggled,” as 
she called it, in the Widow’s lap; and she 
liked to fall asleep in her little bed while 
watching the fire and listening to the click- 
ing of the Widow’s needles. 

** Becky wants to hear "bout Arfur when 
he was growlin’ like a bay-ur in the barn,” 
Harry would often say to Ruth in the even- 
ing. Then Skezzerderaze Ruth would tell 
this story: 

‘*Once ’pon a time, when I was a little 
girl, down to the Widow Myrtle’s there 
wasa barn, you know, Becky, across the 
fields over the stone walls, way off by the 
sea. Go in the big barn-door, climbup the 
ladder-stairs, creep over piles and piles of 
hay, fall into a hole, and up and down 
again, and there you are ina big nest, and 
a door is wide open out onthe sky and sea— 
a high-up door, that lets the clouds in, and 
the robins’ voices come in, and you could 
see the white, slow sails, and the corn wav- 
ing in the fields.” 

‘Hurry and get to the Arfur part,” 
Harry would mumble on the floor, as he 
dozed off; but Ruth would hardly hear him, 
She must tell her stories in her own way. 

‘‘Becky, do you understand it?” she 
says. ‘‘ Just over there in the blue, spark- 
ling water is the mother and the father 
sailing away. 

“The father must ‘tend to his business in 
England and France; and the mother must 
go for her health, and not take the four 
children—one of them is big—with her, or 
Becky the gran’-child. So she brings them 
all down to the Widow Myrtle, and she 
says: ‘‘If you'll take my fourchildren and 
be very kind and good to ’em (sings]— 

“Very good, for they're so young; 

Wash and dress my little Harry, 

Curl my Jessie's auburn'd locks, 

Give them sweet green corn for supper 

And wild roses from the docks.” 
Ruth sank into a low chant generally 
when she was telling Becky the tender, 
pathetic part of her past. 

‘Business is the first, Becky,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and the father keeps his over 
yonder across the blue water, so he has to 
be there nearly all the time; and the mother 
stays with her children when she doesn’t 
have to go away to get well and strong 
again; and the Widow Myrtle, she’s so good 
and kind and fat to us that we like to be 
here, Your uncle did not like itso much as 
the rest of us. His legs are so long, Becky, 
that he’s restless on them; and his hair is 
bushy, that makes him wild.” 

‘He's Arfur,” Harry grumbled. 
"bout him now, Wuth; do.” 

** Well, Becky, one afternoon in the barn 
there was a old hen there out in front, had 
ascrapin’ in her throat, and arobin cuk, 
cuk, cuk, tugging at something and calling 
the little ones—they didn’t come; and the 
horse Charley pounding his feet hard under- 
neath; but the sails went by so silent and 
slowly and white, and the clouds went by 
so soft, I was lying on my back, saying to 
myself how Mother cried and how we all 
cried when she left us, and s’pose some- 
thing like a cloud would sail in the barn- 
door and be Mother in 8 cloak; and s’pose 
the sea-birds would take her a message 


Tell 





‘write a ‘pology to everybody and to Mother, 


morrow, and she was surely getting nearer 
and nearer every minute; just then I heard 
a deep, loud growl by my feet, and I sprang 
up, and there was Arthur’s hat, and then his 
hands and face Isaw. He swung himself 
up, and sat me down in the hay-nest, with 
bis arms close around me, and looked down 
into my eyes very long. I b’lieve he kissed 
me long too. ‘I want to tell you something,’ 
Ruth, he said, most whispering tome.” — 
“«¢ What?’ I said. 

“* You are the dearest little girl in the 
world. If I didn’t have you, I wouldn't 
stayed here a minute when Mother had 
gone away.’ I only crept my face under 
his chin and smoothed his cheek, for I 
think I was ‘fraid of him, and it was so 
nice tolove him, Becky. So I1loved him 
a long time, and he said he had a cold in his 
eyes when I told him somethin’ was the 
matter of him. Then he said he was going to 
play ‘ Kiss you to death says-this pig’; and 
first thing I knew he had jumped out the 
high-up barn-door, and was running through 
the corn and off in afield. Asailor man was 
waiting for him. Becky, ’twas awful that 
part when he didn’t come home to tea, and 
didn’t come, and didn’t come; and you 
know I found a note to the Widow Myrtle 
sticking in the back of your dress, when I 
got you home and was puttin’ you to bed. 
It said how Captain Wight was a good man 
and ‘twas his ship, and he would get to 
Mother. Captain Wight is the Widow’s 
brother; but he didn’t find out that Arthur 
was in his ship till he had sailed, and we 
didn’t hear anything "bout it all till they 
got to Liverpool. Then he made Arthur 


and brought him back and put him in school 
again in Boston; and we get good letters 
once ® month—all good spellin’, cause 
the master sees ‘em, and nothing in 
‘em ‘cause they are so neat. He's to come 
here Christmas, if he keeps good; and then 
he'll tell us things and grow] like a bear, 
and I’ll rumple his hair and hug him, and 
he'll sing for us. 

“IT believe Harry thinks he is half bear, 
because he only remembers how he used to 
jump out on him and growl and grab and 
squeeze him. Harry remembers too the 
carol that Arthur taught him Christmas 
and when we were so wretched. “Twas 
per’fly mis’ble not to be sure where he_ was 
at first. We used to sing it every night and 
cry. First we cried; then we didn’t so much; 
then we didn’t cry at all. The Widow 
Myrtle said we must not cry after we had 
sung it, else it wouldn’t do us any good. 
It did do ever so much good. 


“*God rest you, merrie gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismaye, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
‘Was born on Christmas Day. 
Oh! tidings of comfort and joy, 
Comfort and joy!’ 


“Becky, that morning, when woke up, 
and didn’t know what was the matter with 
my heart, and then I knew Arthur had 
gone, I just ran to the window up-stairs, 
and looked out; and something had hap- 
pened. It was dawnlight, all.clean and 
quiet and early; and the whole side of the 
house was morning-glories, all colors and 
wide open. It was very queer and felt 
like moonlight; and the night before, when 
we had gone to sleep crying and singing 
Arthur's carol, the morning-glories looked 
like beautiful fairy trumpets, and I didn’t 
like to look at them much at first, because 
it seemed like listening when they was so 
wide open and beautiful and it was so 
early. I took my head in the window and 
cried to myself; and, Becky, they all did 
sing to me then: 


*“ God rest you, merrie gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismaye.’ 


‘*I was happy in a minute. When I 
looked out again, they were all looking up 
to me. The pink ones ssid, in a pink voice, 
‘Arthur is safe! Arthur is safe!’ and the 
deep purple voices sang ‘God will take 
care of him’; and the pale white voices, 
gently, ‘And bring him to his mother and 
bring him to his sisters’; and faint blue 
voices, so sweet, ‘Do not cry any more, 
Ruth’; and warm red voices, louder, 
‘He did not mean to bea bad boy’; and 
the lilac voices, very near, ‘He does love 
his mother and sisters’; and all the voices 
near and nearer, ‘Keep a good heart, 
Ruth.’ That's like Father when he goes 
away. ‘ Keep a good heart!" he always says. 





from us; and s’pose Christmas was to- 


bee went bumbling into them, and tore one 
with its jagged legs, so that it could not 
trumpet any more comfort and joy. I 
printed the carol out on my transparent—I 
mean on my porcelain slate, to hang up 
in my room and see it first thing in the 
morning. . 

‘‘Jessie lets it be for a picture in her win- 
dow-seat now. She likesit too ever so much. 
She laughed at me first, ‘cause I spelt it 
COMFIT AND GOY. I know how to 
spell joy—J-O-Y; but I did not know how 
to make the capital J, sol spelt it witha 
G, and it looked more like joy to me then. © 
Harry thinks he can read it on the slate. 
He knocked the slate down with his head, 
the other night, when he was climbing up 
on Jessie in the window-seat, and he said: 
‘There goes your Comfoots and Choys.’ 

“‘ Becky, if my morning-glory inthe blue 
flower-pot blooms soon, I'll know they all 
will come back for Christmas; but I’m 
afraid to ask how near Christmas is, because 
those arn’t buds on it, I am almost sure. 

‘It was so easy tolive in summer-time 
without the mother. Just lie in the hay 
and listen, and lie in the woods and watch 
things, and all the skippy things in the 
water, and fish with beautiful fins, and 
flowers, and butterflies—so much ‘comfoots 
and choys,’ as Harry said; but now, shut 
in, you know it will be such a long life 
before they come back to us, and no bird 
to sing to us: ‘Keep a good heart!” 

Truely, little Ruth did not know how 
near it was to the blessed Christmas Day; 
nor did she know that the Widow Myrtle 
had one day a foreign newspaper, which 
showed that a steamer had arrived in 
Boston, and no letter had come to say 
“‘We are going to sail next week.” So she 
had given up all thought of expecting Mr. 
and Mrs, Nelson. 

The one great pleasure she held in reserve 
was Arthur's visit for the holidays, and a 
sleigh-ride to a town ten miles distant, 
where they might make their last little pur- 
chases, und dine at her brother’s, and drive 
home by moonlight. A sleigh-ride in the 
morning, a dinner in a strange town, and 
the privilege of buying and choosing their 
own presents—that will make the day short 
and happy, forthe twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber has come, at lasv. 

Ruth is in wild spirits, because her morn- 
ing-glory has bloomed, and there is a bud 
on it besides. She sings to Becky, ‘Oh! 
tidings of comfort and joy!” but she doe 
not ask what day it is. 

Jessie knows, and is very quiet. The 
Widow Myrtle will tell them, when they 
return in the evening. Then there wil] be 
the wrapping up and labeling of the 
presents; cookies and doughnuts for tea; 
even a piece of mince-pie they can have. 

Neighbor Mendall came with the sleigh, 
while they were dividing and counting out 
their money; then were bricks heated, and 
overcoats and cloaks produced, and mit- 
tens, and gaiters, and thick gray blankets, 
till nothing was left out but little red noses 
for Jack Frost to enjoy. 

They had never had a sleigh-ride before. 
To hear the bells jingle, to crush into the 
crust of the unbroken snow, to see the 
‘wallsand houses flying along at such a rate— 
that was fun enough! To get into a large 
country town, all merry and bright with the 
Christmas stir—that was fun enough! To 
make their purchases (Jessie’s were a 
secret from Ruth, and Ruth’s were a 
secret from Jessie)—that was fun enough! 
And then the happy dinner at the Widow’s 
brother’s, and the drive home by moon- 
light. 

q Oe The world is awful big!” Harry said, 

as they packed him back into the sleigh, 
with many mysterious bundles Neighbor 
Mendall had bought. 

The world was so awful big that Harrv 
fell asleep, and was not more than half 
awake when they stood him up on the 
hearth in the house-place. 

“We are not going to consult, or show a 
single thing, till after tea,” said Ruth. ‘‘We 
had a splendid time! It’s diffurnt from 
home; but so very nice, Widow Myrtle, at 
your brother’s house.” 

Jessie unpacked her bag silently in her 
own room; so Ruth talked the more, be- 
cause she was afraid the Widow would 
think they had not been happy all day. 

“We both said it looked like home when 





t believe « robin said it too that day; ahd a 





we saw the bright lights all over the hovsa; 
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ma’am. You sre so kind to ’luminate for 
us.” ~ peat 

The Widow's eyes sparkled like the sum. - 
mer sea. ‘‘Children,” she said, ‘it is Christ- 
mag Eve, the best and greatest Christmas 
Eve you ever had. I want you to march 
into my room, and out through the little 
room, to please me, and sing the carol.” 

‘‘Tll sing the cair-wel for yer,” cried 
Harry, still tottering from sleep and the 

flaming heat of the blaze in the chimney- 
place. 

‘Yes, you first, Harry; then Ruth; and 
Jessie last.” 

Jessie was very grave; but she fell into 
rank, and the Widow walked behind her. 

‘‘Now lift up your voices high, for it is 
Christmas Eve, remember.” 

Jessie’s voice faltered as she raised the 
tune; Ruth followed mechanically—she was 
quite dazed to hear that it was Christmas 
Eve; Harry and the Widow Myrtle came 
in strong: 

“God rest ye, merrie gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismaye, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 

Was born on Christmas Day.” 

The door opened before Harry, and they 
were in the Widow’s room. ‘Qh! tidings 
of comfort and joy!” sank on their lips, for 
in front of the fire sat a figure of a pale, 
fair lady; in her lap a baby lying; and bend- 
ing over her chair a tal], dark man. 

The whole room was in a golden glow 
from the firelight. 

There was a silence as if a curtain had 
parted, and they saw a vision. 

Harry turned and looked at Ruth. ‘‘It’s 
a bay—bee!” he said. ‘‘Mother! Father!” 
shrieked Ruth and Jessie. 

The tall man stooped and opened his 
arms. The father, mother, Harry, baby, 
little girls made a heap—a hugging, kissing, 
smothering heap, that might have hugged 
and kissed all night and smothered the 
baby, but for a deep growl behind the 
door. 

‘‘There’s Arthur!” called out Ruth. 

‘Twas a bay—er!” Harry said, hoarsely; 
when Arthur broke from behind the door, 
and seemed so big that he could embrace 
them all, and yelled: ‘‘ Oh! tidings of com- 
fort and joy!” 

**¥ou’ll smother the baby,” said the 
mother, and they fell apart a little; and the 
Widow came In, with candles, 

“Talk of your Christmas angels!” said 
Arthur. ‘Look at that!” pointing to the 
baby. 

‘He ain’t no angel,” replied Harry. 

‘‘No, you ain’t no angel, neither,” said 
Arthur, picking up Harry and hugging 
him; ‘‘the dear, blessed, little old bear.” 

‘* Arfur, we had a ri—ud in a sleigh-bell. 
’T was all whi—ut; and it’s Christmas.” 

“And this,” said Mr. Nelson, ‘‘is the 
present Father and Mother have brought 
you all. A dear little baby brother, from 
England.” 

‘* Was it born on Christmas Day?” asked 
Ruth, who had begun already a story in her 
mind for Becky. 

‘‘No, he’s a Michaelmas daisy, my boy 
is,” said the mother, 

‘‘He’s pooty,” said Harry. ‘‘ But he’sa 
old daisy wiv—out any hay—er.” 

Perhaps we will never have the rest of 
the story quite right in our minds. 

Skezzerderaze Ruth has told it to Becky 
in so many ways. 

Her favorite version is that, after a long 
drive under the moon and stars, they came 
to a house all lumined, where was a grand 
glowing fire on a hearth. There was sitting 
a beautiful lady, with the Christ-child on 
her Jap, and a giant standing behind her 
chair. Some children came in, singing: 

“For Jesus Christ dur Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 
It was all still in the fire-light. Then 
the lady turned into her mother; and the 
giant into her father; and the Christ-child 
into a new baby brother; and a bear that 
was growling behind the door into Arthur, 
shouting ‘‘ comfort and joy”; and in comes 
the Widow, with candles; and all the time 
it is the Widow Myrtle’s house, and Ruth 
is Ruth, and Jessie is Jessie, and Harry is 
Harry. 

For about a week there was no particular 
night or day; but all bright, warm, feasting 
within and snowing without, and ‘shout- 
ing and singing, and unpacking of great 
chests of presents. 
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The Widow Myrtle said somebody gave 
something to her at every turn; and so they 
did, because that was the best fun of all. 

’ She had a handsome new cloak, a satin 


| hood, an eider-down petticoat, and gloves, 


and stockings, and a Sunday silk gown. 

Then they all made ‘a plan together, and 
would not take ‘‘ No” for an answer. 

The Widow must go home and live with 
them till spring; and take the clock, Harry 
suggested, ‘‘ for to warm the bay—ud.” 

She resisted; but allin vain. He. niece 
would come and live in the cottage, to keep 
the cat and the flowers. She might go 
home when the rosebush bloomed; but 
who could live without her, when they 
had once had her for their own Widow 
Myrtle? 


Manion, Mass, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 








[Communications for this depuriment should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


KNIGHTS’ MOVE PUZZLE, 
Fight lines of poetry, each line of eight 
syllables. 


The knights’ move, as in chess, of each 
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The book-case {fs square and each side is a 
word of eleven letters. Top, is the characters 
of the works contained in the book-case. 
Right line, to obligate. Bottom, a process in 
printing. Left line, to associate. The form 
of the top is a word of seven letters, meaning 
the root of a plant used in cookery. Diagonal 
at the left, a musical term. Diagonal at the 
right, a nut. The middle shelf of the book- 
case (11 letters) is a mark of punctuation. 

On the top shelf (beginning at the left) you 
will find: 1, a work by Maria Edgeworth ; 2 
and 3, works by L. M. Alcott; 4 and 5, names 
of series of books by J. Abbott; 6, name of a 
volume of letters by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 7, a 
book by Miss Warner. On the lower shelf, in 
the same order, you will find: 1, one of Mrs. 
Whitney’s works ; 2, another, by Mrs. Craik ; 
8,a book by E. Prentiss; 4, name of a series 
by W. T. Adams; 5, another one of Mrs. 
Whitney’s works, 
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NEW RIDDLES. 

I. 
Cut off my jirst, and helpless I appear. 
Cut off my next, the timid gaze with fear. 
Cat off my third, the very spot I show 
Where’er my whole hath dealt a telling blow. 
My firet, "tis said, has never been found out. 


My nezt, though foreign, sometimes is about. 
My whole is self-reliant, yet depends 











Po tl ; my third to shape its ends. 





1, 
My first we ride in here and there. 
My last we guard with tender care. 
My whole we tread on every day, 
Yet never find iin our way, NILLor, , 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS, 
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EGG PROBLEM. 


Allow each to sell at .02 per doz., and .01 for 
every egg over the doz. 





Ay old Baltimore na who had pnenemne to 
Liberia years ago, ordered a quantity of Dr. Bull’® 


5 
Cough Syrup a short time statin thet githo h 
and it in. Africa, he 


Co Colds were no uen 
weuld not like to be without it in his family 
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ARNES’ PATENT FOOT. 

POWER MACHINERY. 

differe’ machines with 
15 which Mechanics and Job. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Prick. ‘with steam pow: 
Also Amateurs’ Supplies Wali 
Bracket and Builders’ Des 
Machines on 
LS where you read this and 
send for Catalogue and Prices. 


F. 
— _ a tutors Winnebago ARNES, 


ORGANS. yes 
New 13.sto Organ, onl 
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CATALOC 
U.S. PIANO CO.. 163 Bleecker melee: York. 


i? PRINTING PRESSES, 


TYPE, CARDS, AND PRINT- 


ING MATERIAL 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Send 15 cts. in on for large Cata- 
logue, to JOHN 5 | New © 
32 Beekman Ae ork, 











Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the nse of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Di 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 





“4s you indice willuse 
the least h all the Skin prepara- 
Nome” “Ano Lay Subd je removes \gerhious hair 


wencut infery to 
B. OORAUD. Sole Pro , 48 Bond 8t., N. Y. 

i le by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the Uni States, Can: 
Also found’in New York City at R. H. Macy & 
Stern Bros. rich & Co.,I. Bloom & 
reacy 8 rs. Beware of base imitations 
which are abroad. e offer $1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same, 





_ GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
& Co. 
Hewmpaper Advertising Bureau, 


For Ten Oents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates. 


For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fiftv News- 
papers. 


10 
Spruce St, 
WN. a 





Wilcox Silver- Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate. 


No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
FAMILIES AND HOTELS WILL FIND « 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE: 
WAREALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


RESTAURANT AND CONFECTIONERY, 


830 CLENTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
Between Picr-epont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, ete. supplied 
ith a choice variety of 


Tee Crpame, foes OC Rastoteed Russe, Oysters, 
glee ame, I ve 6, Mottoes, 
Brida Fancy | 4 Flowers, ete. 


Entire outfits a Decorated G hina, Silver, and Glass 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 
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Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all a. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary cannot be had as a pre- 
mium from “The Independent” 
after the 3lst of December Send 
your orders immediately, See full 
particulars about all our great 
Premiums on page 18, 





| & R LAMB 69 CARMINE ST, WY. 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
i COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ETC., 
”) Exclusively for Church Purposes. 
Silk 8.8. Banners, Colors & Gold, $5 each 


TEXTS and MOTTOES for Decoration n Great Variety 
7 Cal, of Murniture.ioc. Decorations & Ranners 































R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


ker in W. 4 Marble. 
ENG RAVED WestoRets, BRAS. 
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The Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


PRIZES AT THE DAIRY FAIR. 


Tue second week of the Dairy Fair opened 
with some improvement in the attendance, 
but with no new exhibits. The cheese factory 
is in operation ; but, as the vate are generally 
closed, they are of little interest to the public. 
The cheese obelisk, or the ‘Dairy Maid’s 
Needle,” still rears its head well up among 
the rafters, and the pyramids of salt are as 
fixed as when they were built. 

First prizes have been awarded as follows: 

Class A—Creamery Butter.—Best made in 
June, 1879—H. D. Sherman & Co., Monticello, 
Iowa. Best madein September, 1879—Same 
Best made in October, 1879-—-John Stewart, 
Strawberry Point, Iowa. 

Class B—Dairy Butter.—Best made in June, 
1879—Jaeob J. Hoyt, Jamestown, N. Y. Best 
made in September, 1879—T. A. Hilson. Best 
made in October, 1879—Howard Murphy, Bel- 
fast, Me. 

Class C—Creamery Butter.—Best made in 
the State of New York—E, 8. Crapser. Best 
made in the State of New Jersey—A. Shaw, 
Deckertown, N. J. Best made in the New 
England States—Farmington Creamery Com- 
pany, Connecticut. “Best made in the State of- 
Ohio—S. L. Tucker, Fitechville,O. Best made 
in Wisconsin—R. D. Merriman, Fort Atkinson. 
Best made in Iowa—8, D. Edmunds, Greeley. 
Best made in Missouri—W. M. Troy, St. Louis. 
Best made in Minnesota—Mrs. H. J. Wade- 
worth, Waseca. Best made in the Canadas— 
Fuller & Shufelt. 

Print Butter—Best specimens of print but- 
ter—Howard Murphy, Belfast, Maine. 

Foreign Butter.—Best made on the Conti- 
nent of Europe—Wysman & Son, of Am- 
sterdam. 

Sweepstakes for best butter of any kind.— 
First prize, $100, N. W. Mulry, of Wisconsin; 
second prize, $90, F. 8. Mumm and Robert 
McAdam, of Belvidere, Illinois; third prize, 
$80, John Stewart, of Iowa; fourth prize, John 
Stewart, of Iowa; fifth prize, George B. Lynn, 
of New York. 

Cheese,——-Best made in the State of New 
York—R. H. Baker, Mexico, New York. Best 
in Indiana—H. M. Durkee, Metz. Best in 
Wisconsin—C, P. Ingalls & Co., Milford. Best 
in Canada—Hodgson & Son, Montreal. Fancy 
and Foreign Cheese.—Best made in the British 
Isles—Thomas Nuttall, London. Best made 
on the Continent of Europe—H. K. & F. B. 
Thurber. Best fancy shapes made anywhere 
—Rothlisburger & Gerber, New York. Sweep- 
stakes—Best cheese made anywhere—Hodgson 
& Son, Montreal. Best display of cheese— 
Rothlisburger & Gerber, New York. 

Best lot of butter salted with Ashton’s fac- 
tory-filled salt In the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Canada—Howard Murphy, of Belfast, Maine. 
Best lot of butter made with Ashton’s salt in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
econsin, Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota— 
John Stewart, Iowa. 

Best lot of cheese made with Ashton’s salt 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
England States, and Canada—Barney Harris, 
Newport, N. Y. Best lot of cheese made with 
Ashton’s salt in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and Minnesota—R. F. Me- 
Cutcheon, of Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

The prizes for Devon cows, bulls, and herd 
went to Harvey N. Weed, of Stamford, Conn.; 
the Jersey cow prize to J. I. Haley, of Plain- 
field, N. J.; and the Jersey bull and herd 
prizes to W. Crozier, of Northport, L.I) The 
Ayrshire cow prize went to 8. Wells, of 
Wethersfield, Conn., and the Ayrshire bull 
and herd prize to W. Crozier, who also took 
the Guernsey prizes throughout. The best 
Holstein prizes were won by J. Neilson, of New 
Brunswick, N. J. The general prize for the 
best milch cow went to 8. Wells,*and the 
prize for the best grades and natives, includ- 
ing all not full bloods or cross-breeds, went to 
E. W. Decker, of North Salem, Westchester 
County. James Miller, of New Brunswick, 

N. J.,“obtained the silver medal for the best 
milch cow, and T. W. Ducker, of North Salem, 
the second prize. The first premium for but- 
ter color was awarded to Wells, Richardson & 
Co., and for cheese color to C. Hausen’s Labor- 
atory. The premium for the best creamér was 
awarded to the ‘‘Marquise’? pan. The 
* Blanchard ” churn received the premium for 
the best churn. Whitman & Burrell were 
awarded premiums for the best cheesg-vat and 
best cheese-press. The best firkin and butter- 
tub were those of James B. Gilberds. Several 
diplomas were awarded for butter packages. 
Whitman & Burrell carried off two more prizes 
for the best display of dairy implements for 
the manufacture of cheese an@ butter, and a 





variety of exhibitors of articles connected 
with butter and cheese production. 





CHARCOAL AS & FERTILIZER. 





Few farmers seem to be aware how valuable 

charcoal is as an absorbent of the gases of the 
air and in ameliorating the physical condition 
of the soil. Because it is made of wood, and: 
apparently not subject to decay, the conclu- 
sion is that it is worthless for farm purposes. 
Although charcoal is nearly pure carbon, a 
large constituent of all vegetation, still it is 
not claimed that this substance furnishes direct 
food to plants. The great virtue of charcoal 
is in its absorbing power. In this respect it is 
much like muck; but itis a better absorbent and 
lasts indefinitely. Its action is thus described by 
Liebig: ‘ Piants thrive in powdered charcoal, 
and may be brought to blossom and bear fruit, 
if exposed to the influence of rain and atmos- 
phere. Chareoal is the most unchangeable 
substance known. It may be kept for centu- 
ries without change. It possesses the power 
of condensing gases within its pores, and par- 
ticularly carbonic acid; and it is by virtue of 
this power that the roote of plants are supplied 
in charcoal, as in humus, with an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid, which is renewed as quickly as 
it isabstracted. Plants do not, however, attain 
maturity, under ordinary circumstances, in 
charcoal powder unless moistened with rain or 
rain-water. Rain-water contains one of the 
essentials of vegetable life, a compound of 
nitrogen, the exclusion of which entirely de- 
prives humus and charcoal of their fufluence 
upon vegetation.” 
The observing farmer, however, need not go 
to the chemist to learn the effect of charcoal 
upon vegetation. Whoever has been brought 
up in the vicinity of charcoal-pits must have 
noticed the luxuriant vegetation which always 
springs up on the bed upon which a pit has 
been burned, At first rank weeds are apt to 
put in an appearance ; and then comes in a 
crop of white clover, almost as thick as wool 
on a sheep’s back, and this lasts certainly for 
half a century, how much longer we cannot 
testify. Some have attributed this luxuriant 
and long-continued growth of clover to the 
eombined influence of the ashes and the soil 
with which the pit was covered while burning. 
These, doubtless, have some effect; but the 
permanence of the influence must be attributed 
to chareoal. Dig down into the ‘bed of an old 
chareoal-pit, no matter if it is half a century 
old, and the charcoal will be found as unde- 
composed as on the day when the pit was 
burned, 

There is no class of cultivators who study 
the influence of fertilizers more carefully than 
do florists and grape culturists, and they are 
always anxious to mix some powdered char- 
coal with the compost which they prepare for: 
their plants and vines. Bulwer tells the story 
of a certain English nobleman calling on a 
enall ’squire and being astonished at the bril- 
liancy of his flowers and his large clusters of 
grapes. “My friend,’ said the lord, ‘you 
must have a jewel of a gardener. Let me see 
him.” The gardener was called, when the 
lord gaid: “‘ Accept my compliments on your 
flower-beds and grapes; and tell me, if you 
can, Why your flowers are 80 much brighter 
than mine and your grapes so much finer. 
You must have studied horticulture profound- 
ly.’ ‘Please your lordship,’’ said the garden- 
er, “I been’t no scholar; but as to the flowers 
and the vines, the secret of their luxuriance is 
charcoal. I once overheard two gentlemen 
talking of the renovation of a sickly vineyard 
in Germany simply by charcoal dressings ; and 
I tried it, and that’s how the grapes and the 
flower-beds came to please you, my lord.” 

We tell the story from memory ; but this {s 
the substance of it, and we have seen the 
truth of the principle verified in many an in- 
stance. There is nothing that will give greater 
luxuriance to vines and more permanency to 
the border of a grapery than bones from the 
slaughter-house, well bedded with fine char- 
coal from the bottom of a pit or the coal-house 
of a blast-furnace. Roses potted in a compost 
of rotted turf or leaf-mold, with some fine 
charcoal, have a depth of color in their leaves 
and flowers which proves that they are feeding 
on congenial food. 

Nor is it in the grapery and the green-house 
alone that charcoal shows its fertilizing in- 
fluence. Asa top-dressing for a meadow or a 
lawn itis excellent. It is so good an absorb- 
ent of moisture and gases that it will keep a 
lawn green in a drought when the undressed 
fields are parched and brown. Asa basis for 
compost there is nothing superior. Every good 
housewife knows that, if she has any tainted 
meat, charcoal will take out its taint, if any- 
thing can. A piece as big as one’s fist put 
into the pot with boiling corn-beef that has 
passed its prime will absorb the bad odorsand 
restore it to sweetness, if the putrefaction 
process has not gone too far. In like manner 
charcoal acts in the compost-heap, All 
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absorbed and stored up for the use of corn, 
grass, or any crop to which it may be applied. 
Asa top-dressing for grass or grain it is par- 
ticularly beneficial, as, when the rich gases 
have once been extracted, it is in a position to 
absorb more from the dews, snows, and rains. 
Plowed under a thick sod, its absorbing power 
is comparatively limited. 

We must not omit to mention the aerating 
effect which fine charcoal has on stiff clay- 
lands. It renders them friable and permeable 
to air and moisture, n result which can hardly 
be overestimated. Muck has something the 
same effect; but muck does not last as does 
charcoal. On sandy lands charcoal does good, 
as it is such an absorbent of moisture that thin 
lands dressed with it will remain fresh when 
the undressed are parched. The only place 
where charcoal seems to exert little or no 
ameliorating influence is on low, cold, wet 
lands, and here even stable-manure has com- 
paratively little effect.—A. Hypr, in ‘‘Ohto 
Farmer.”” 





ENSILAGE. 


Tue opening of thesilo at ‘Winning Farm,” 
Billerica, Mass., December 3rd, was attended 
by a number of agriculturists and members of 
the press. This is the first American silo built 
exactly on the French plan, as discovered and 
invented by M. Auguste Goffart, after many 
years’ experimenting. The silo is double, 
each side 40 feet long, 12 feet wide, 16 feet 
deep, roofed, containing altogether about 500 
tons when filled. One side was about half full, 
containing about 125 tons of corn-stalks. The 
walls were concrete, 15 inches thick, and 
cemented smoothly ec» ‘he inside. It was sealed 
with a small door £., ‘omber 30th, after efght 
days employed in the cutting with five-horse 
engine and large ensilage-cutter, placed near 
silo, cutting the stalks 4-l0inches and elevat- 
ing the fodder over the wall into it, where two 
men spread and trampled it. Straw about 12 
inches thick was spread overit. A layer of 14 
spruce planks covered the whole crosswise, on 
which was placed about 50 tone of stone. 

The stalks were cut, however, when too 
mature, some of them with roasting ears and 
some dried and frost-bitten. This delay was 
owing to silo not being finished in time. Not- 
withstanding this, the ensilage was found to 
be in excellent preservation, with a very thin 
crust (2inches) of adhesive steamed fodder, 
which readily separated from the bright 
mass of fodder. The fodder was at first sour 
to the taste, the result of the delay in cutting ; 
but on exposure to the air for a few hours 
became. sweet. with al color.and taste. 
slightly aleoholic, and all the cattle, sheep, and 
hogs ate it with avidity. The cost of the 
double silo was about $500 and the cost of the 
corn-fodder does not exceed 75 cents per ton. 
The proprietor, Mr, J. M. Bailey, is greatly 
pleased with the result, and will ensilage a 
much larger quantity the coming season. Mr. 
Morris is also preparing to raise 1,000 tons 
for ensilage. These silos were built on the 
French plan, as described in Goffart’s work, 
translated by J. B. Brown, of New York. 





VASE CULTURE OF IVY. 


In alate number of The Garden Mr. J. Mc- 
Nab, of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, recommends the vase culture of ivy in 
moss and water for drawing-room purposes. 
The directions he gives for its management are 
as follows : 

The ivy should be grown in long opaque 
glass jars and vases,and it is essential that 
such vessels should be wide at the top, so that 
the plants, after heing properly rooted, can be 
taken out and the jars cleansed, when neces- 
sary. In the selection of ivy for vase culture, 
long pieces with small leaves are to be recom- 
mended.- Those taken from the stems of the 
trees where the points are inclined to be pend- 
ent will be found to answer best, such ivy 
having generally stout stalks, covered with 
acrial roots, Each vase, according to its size, 
should contain thrce, four, or five pieces, each 
piece being rolled up separately in a small 


The water and flowers may be changed when 
necessary; and even the ivy, whose roots 
ought now to bea solid mass, may also be 


taken out and replaced, at pleasure, without 
injury. : 





MINIATURE HOT-BED, 


A FLOWER-POT, eight inches in diameter, 
was filled one-third full of coarse gravel or 
pebbles, finishing with finer gravel or coarse 
sand. ‘hen it was filled to the brim with a 
mixture of leaf-mold (decayed leaves), old 
manure, and sand, in about equal proportions, 
all pressed through a fine sieve. This was 
made moderately firm, and the seeds were 
pressed down an eighth of an inch and covered. 
The pot was then plunged in a pan of hot (not 
quite boiling) water, and there left until the 
surface soil was wet, and then placed upon a 
stone mantel over the kitchen-range. The pot 
was then nearly covered with a pane of glass, a 
half-inch epace being left for ventilation, 
Simple as is this contrivance, it furnishes 
every advantage of a hot-bed of the carefulest 
construction, the stone slab, which is always 
hot, supplying the bottom heat, which in a 
hot-bed is supplied by the fermenting manure. 
We advise our friends to try this ‘‘ epitome” 
hot-bed. Grass or common seeds of any kind 
may be used at first to experiment with.— 
Rural New Yorker. 





CONGESTION OF THE Lunas, INFLAMMATION 
of the Throat, and Difficulty of Breathing fre- 
—— result from a seyere Cold. The reme- 

fal properties combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expec- 
torant are especially designed to break up 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove 
Constriction of the Throat, and, by bringing 
about a free expectoration, promote natural 
respiration and a speedy cure. A reputation 
maintained for forty years affords to all a 
guarantee of the practical merit of the remedy. 

AGRICULTURAL. 


L|50,000 FARMS! |Al 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


$9.50 per Acre and Upward! |[> 
Improved Farmers’ Boilers, 









































Capacity from 15 to 90 Gallons. 


or Boiling Feed for Steck they are un- 
nF in eran respect, and are used for all boiling 
purposes, and Save Fuel, Time, and Money. 


JOHN SAVERY’S SON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
97 Beekman St., New Yerk City. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 
This is the only fertilizer professedly containing all 
the soil ctements found in each crop. Prof. : oO. 
Atwater, of the Connecticut Agricultural Station, 
analyzed six of our different fertilizers, and found tn 
every case, as we guaranteed, that they contained 
a larger percentage of plantefood elements 
than we clafined by the labels placed on each package. 
Send for Circulars. Address 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER co., 


ne St., Boston, Mass. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Founders and Machinists, 











portion of hypnum or sphagnum moss, the 
latter being preferable. 

After this, tie all the pieces loosely together 
in aclump, to suit the width of the vase, and 
place them in it so that the ball of moss does 
not reach within five or six inches of the bot- 
tom, It will be necessary to keep the water in 
the vase about half way up the moss till the 
cuttings are properly rooted. From the moss 
the roots will extend into the water below, and 
it will be found that these roots produced in 
the moss and water will be quite sufficient to 
nourish the plants. Cutting plants whose 
roots have been produced in soil, if lifted and 
placed.in ‘vases, will ultimately do well; but 
the probability is that the roots will die. and 
the plants for a time sicken until new fibers 
are formed capable of enduring moss and wa- 
ter culture, After the ivy is properly rooted, 
the glass jars may be kept,full of water, and 











sprigs of flowers may also be inserted in them, 


MORDYEE & MLEMON CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








All the great premiums offered 
by “The Independent” will posi- 
tively be withdrawn December 
81st. Thousands have already 
sent us their orders for Worces- 
ter’s great Unabridged Pictorial 
Dictionary, and other thousands 
and tens of thousands should 
have it. After the 81st December 


it will be too late. Send your 
orders immediately. See full par- 
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35 


Newing-Machines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
about twenty in number) will not equal these figures. 


We submit hat nothing but the undoubted superior- 
ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS could 
ever have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York. 


IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


un- 
ling 


ges, One Colored 
S00 Thastrattous, with De- 
scriptions of pe best_Flowers_ and Vegetables and 
xem, All for a Frive-Cen? Stamp. 


VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. Frve 
CENTS For pastage will buy the FLoRAL Guipg, telling 


The Flower and Vegetabl Garden 175 Pages, 
Six Colored Plates and tah £h a En : in 


for 50 cents in pom er covers, §1 in aad woth. > 


J AMES vIcK, , Rochester, | N.Y. y. 


New Seeaniae 
THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


We make 3 slzes—Nos. 


Will do more and —— work than any Cutter in 
t 


CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 


© be the only perfect root cutter. 
Adopted and used a all first-class stock raisers. 


Higganum Manufg Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CON N. U.S, A. 


ATLAS-CORLISS - ENGINE 


INDIANAPOLIS) | IND. 


NEW PR IMPROVED. DE; Bes GREAT 
BILITY... THE MOBY’ BOONOMICAL 


Usk OF OF STEA we 


THOROUGHLY BUILT. ALL a4 RTS fe 
TERCHANG EABLE. 


Furntabed either Concepeag or er Dou- 

Write us for Pamphlet, fully deseribing this Engine. 
ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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MANUFACTORY AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Whene Revolver is required, it should be reliable, 


‘MAHER & -GROSH, 2 24 ‘Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, ‘Razor-Steel Pocket Cutlery. 


— Knife, No. 21, strong, but no % cents. 
a with in blades, blades, p A $1. rope ates 7 


Our Oregon Hunting Knife, 
Special price for large orders, 
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The immense sale of SMITH & 
Ww Be +s ARMS is owing to their 
ity perfection of workman- 
Net power and accuracy; the 
ease with which they can be bonded 
and the empty shell ejected ; 


their Reliability, Safety, 
and Durability. 


Four Sizes:—No. 1, 22 Caliber, old 
style; No. 144, 32 Caliber, represented 
here; No. 2, 38 Caliber; and No, 3, 
44 Calibre. The 82 and 44 Calibre are 
made with rebounding hammer, the 
value of which for safety cannot be 


overstated. 
M. W. ROBINSON, 


General Agent, 


79 Chambers Street, New York 


All goods hand-forged 
from razor steel, and ex- 
changed yee it soft or 
flawy. send, post- 
age paid by us, 1-Dlade 
knife for 25 cts.; heavy 
1 blade, 35 cents; extra 
heavy 1-blade, 50 cents ; 
medium 2-blade (see our 
cut in back Nos, of InDE 
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2-blade, 60 cents; extra 
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DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil= 


Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
Chiefs ily Fire Departments, and Insurance Companies 
Buvon Free from all faults im burning. THE 

SVOE NLANURACTURIN G CO., SOLE PROPRIETORS 
(7 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


 MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 

Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES* ACADEMY, FAGTORY BELLS, ete. Luproved 
Patent Mountings, Catalogues free. No agencies, 
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KIDNEY&LIVER 


(Formerly Dr. Craig's Kidney Cure.) 

A he ay ny preparation and the only sure 
in A: ae, worid for Bright's Disease 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


ER BROTH ERS 


tory, Newark, N. 
C2 Farmers and Dealers are invited to gend for 


Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


159 Front Street. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


\ RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors, 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 
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Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. 
virtually an absolute 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so, 


received by the Publisher for their aiscontinuaace 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 


out the money in advance. 


the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE 


ot the FIRST subscription. 
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the change in the date of expiration on the |iitle yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change ts 
made either the first or second week «*ter th: 
is received. 
the receipt will be sent be mail 
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_ VASELINE. 


You may hunt the world | over, and still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 
The idea of value more plain to be seen 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 


If a cut or a sprain, or a wound or a burn 

From peace to confusion the household shall turn, 
On the shelf should be found *' the foe of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of-his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline coies as an ally between, 

And the in ab on velvet it had not else seen. 


If the voice it 5 husky, the throat it is nove, 

Take the jelly at once and the trouble {s o'er. 

In fact, read the circular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


W¥ have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tak INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
with Koch, 


best Binder in use, 


made 
Co., 
to supply 


arrangements Sons & 


patentees of the 


those who may desire them. 


Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered atsour office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt - 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, a8 a Premium, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
scription. A cutof the File or 
given below: 


twenty-six numbers — half 
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The Frdependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





(6 mos.). inadvance (postage free) 1.50 
(3mos.), - 
(t month), 
(2 weeks), 


after 6 months, 


&?" Remittances must be made in Money Orcers, 
When neither of 


‘The present registration system is 
protection against losses by 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 


No names entered on the subscription books with- 


SUBSCRIBiHRS fre particularly requested to note 


RECHKIPY of the paper is a sufficient r ceipt 


Receipts tor money 


money 
But when a pemes ste “ip is received 
SAMPSON LO 


& ‘O., No. 18% Fleet Street, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS 

1, Any person who takes a pape: végulasiy from the 

post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another's 

or whether he has subscribed or nol—is responsible 

for the payment. 

f& person orders his paper discontinued, he 

must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may econ- 

tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 

whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
- e or not. 

he courts have decided that ratusins wo tuke 

t 


facie evidence of indertigpea fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTI¢ 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH D 


oe 
hag 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines a f : 
Ord nary Advertisements. Last Pa ; 
RON ics canes ciaxacen ibe.) 1 time,.. Baa 
4 times (one month)... .ive, 4 umes ( 
a ve saree months): ( 
( 





“ay 
ga * 


(twelve ‘* “fle 
ILLUSIPRATED ‘ADV ERTISH 
1 tim 
4 times (One month).. 

| three months 

; 








2H “ Sie. 
te in Tenrdiitiesnednacenene 

Pu + Norice He. Ong Dos LAR PER casen 
LINE, EACH TIME. 

. Two Do. LARS PER AGATE 





‘ 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.. 


JUNE. 
Re Ligious NOTICES........... Frety CEN18 A LINE. 
M: ee 4ND DEATHS, not exceeding four 
lines, $1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Tine. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE 


, INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O,. Box. 2787, 


New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1880, 


Persons desiring to orJer other periodicals 
will tind it to their advantage to send their 
| subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with Tax INpEPrENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in oddition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tae INnDrrEeNDENT—Viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

‘These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 





oltet- Price. 
Malaaiarigl .ogcccccccccess 
Appleton’ 8 Journal ( Monthly ). 2 
Atlantic Monthly..........eece0- { 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 25 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, . 


Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 17 
Harper's Magazine. Vucéerstcemne aa 
Matis ese ee 35 

A Shedr ; 


/ Young Pe -ople (Wee ekly ). 
Ge POUTIR aos ic cies ccsvnccbad 
Lippincott’s Magazine,........... 3! 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St Nicholas Magazine............ 2 
Scribner’s Monthly............ a 
Weekly Tribune.................. 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

Boston .... 
The Wurgety «6. i. ted. ... cheeses 30 
The Illustrated Christian W eekly. 2 % 
International Review (new subs.), 4! 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs, ). 4 ! 
Forest and Stream............... 8 
EclecticMagazine............ ines 
Waverley M: aby Fee 4? 
Whitney's Musical Guest, .. 
‘“s Widea4A-- 















THE LNDEPENDENT. 





Dei Na 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MIDDLETOWN.PLATE CO., 
Middletown, Cenn.; 
13 Jobu Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


WEBER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


THE WEBER PIANO STILL EXCELS ALL OTHERS IN 


“PURE AND SYMPATHETIC TONE, 
COMBINED WITH GREAT- 
EST POWER.” 


PRICES REASONABLE 
AS CONSISTENT WITH THE MOST SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP. 


WAREROOMS:; 


Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & SONS are the only 








Sy) wanufacturérs who make every part 
©, of their Pianos, extertor and interior 
» (ineluding the Actions and casting of 


the Iron Frames), in their own fac- 


torfes. 
Warerooms: STEINWAY HALL, 


NEW YORK. 





Paooy Wooden Baskets, 
pee can hae 


and 
feast Pat silo oh aad 
#4 per 100, 


ISAAC T, COLE, 
ikeitnee 
NTER ST., N. Y. 


Overcoats, — 
7 Uisters, 
Business 


Dress Suits 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 


FOR STYLEAND ELEGANCE OF FINISH 
SURPASSING ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE. 


PLEASE CALL AT 


UNDERHILL, 


SLOTE & MUCHMORE'S 


NEW STORE, 
241 Broadway, 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL PARK. 


THOS, B. UNDERAILL, 
EDGAR A. 
EDWARD E. MUCHMORE. 





t 


THE BOREL & COURVOISTER SWISs WATCHES| BU 
THE Bis DAL 





NC KRUGLER, 
ANE, EW YORK, Sole Agents for the United Beaten. 


Chridtione is Coming! 


And the Many Specialties Made by 
HALE & KILBURN MWP’G CO, 
MAKE VERY USEFUL PRESENTS. 


On” 
AUTOMATIC 


FOLDING BED. 
Sh ne 


New “Unique” 
ODOK LES “i 
COMMODE. 
agate 
eS EER 
F NOTE,—We make the only Automatic Folding Red 


r in the World, One motion opens or clones it, Don’t 
Bs be decetved by inferior imitations. 


ioe nctories: | 48 480%, Ob fla 
New Tork, 


Paladalphia, 
GAS FIXTURES, 
FINE CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
PORCELAIN LAMPS, 














New “ ‘ Chariot us Chair. 


NEAT, ore ore, USEFUL, AMUSIN 
It It makes aH air, B Hocking Chale, by NO BREAK. 
Chariot, thde Drow-Charioe as abo 


Factories: 
—e 











»AND 


_ SORNAMENTAD WETAL WORK. 


NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS (if desired), 


Everywhere 

Sxl! and fidelity in manufacture, | 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
YVYictting wnetwaled tones, — 





Titustrated Gibeieyusncent vee. 1 
J, ESTEY & CO., 
Brattlebero, Vt. 


GUNPOWDER. 
ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE. 


equaled in excellence of style and workmanship. 


MINGHELL, TAME & Gl, 


836 and 838 Broadway, N.Y. 
ets tet HOUSE 








BLASTING POWDER. 
Electric Blasting Apparatus, 
Send ter Illustrated Pamphlet, showing 
sizes of Grain of Powder, @ scribing Binst- 
ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER C0., 


nerd MMprrey Street, ror ehna.na 


DINNER AND TEA SETS. 
RICH BOHEMIAN GLASS AND 
FANCY GOODS. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 


__30and 32 BARCLAY STRFET. 


WATCHES, T. B. BYNNER, 


Just received fram Europe and amamaeite! 618 BROADWAY 


now opening by JEWELRY, (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL 
. . 


SYPHER & Co., 7 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
593 Broadway, WHITE HOLLY 
NEAR HOUSTON 8ST. 18 NOW READY. 
tae This, with our complete assortment of 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


oe vals eels bee i icularly worth: 
theattentor it wholesaie . — . 








DUTCH MARQUETERIE 
Tables and Clocks. 


FIRST EMPIRE and LOVIS XVI 


CLOCKS AND FURNITURE. 


* MODERN and ANTIQUE 


GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 te 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


Mill Stones L! Com Mills, 
Corer ca 


ies T. ap sone mstnto ste Y. 
The Original Elixir of 


SILVER BRONZES and PORCELAINS, | sur: 
|CALISAYA BARK. 
/ Introduced by J. Mriaav, cope ¢ es 


TWINES et NE HY TING, | 
MANUFACTURED BY 
| Highly 


J. 
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“ WHITE Game # low, 
Ei” | eevee 


ie 
French China. the 


‘39 


[Docustinr 25, ha 





THE HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 


pee ae 


Ten Minutes utes from 14t 14th Street, 
A SPECIALTY. 





; > | Sad of Cortlandt Street. 


The Sixth Av R. at 
; as R. stops at Cortlan 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


C.GILBERTS 
STARCH 


WwW. & B. DOUCLAS, 








eae eal dniiedin, |, 





For THE Counrmna-Room OR THE LIBRARY. 
“THE” GERMAN STUDENT 
LAMP: 9 


KAISER. 








HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
of Great Merit and Thereughly Tented. 
OUR IMPROVED ROOFING 


CEMENT PAINT 


is especially those Ao? 4 net 


Sires 


stop or scuttles, or in 


Respensible A 
B.D.WASHBURN MANU F’°Q co., 
Manuf're of Improved Builders’ Hardware, 
151 and bans ss Leta Boston, Mana. 





ViLJ MAGHIN GUADIN Co. 


Southwest Cerner 16th Street, 
Bole ge for the Celebrated 





se 








“a TDR” Velie Hie Ba dee OE Bae Ooliad: 


4 4 +, : * 
183 BROADWAY, R. Y. » Ty ‘ 


Union Square 29. 
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